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IN THE CITY OF THE SEA, 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 








O n1¢n-set lion of sweet Saint Mark, 

‘here are seus to the left and seas to the right, 

Front and abacg there fs nothing but flood, 

Nothing but billows and nothing but night, 

And white blown caps that are tossed and 
curled. 

City afloat, thou art surely an ark, 

And bere about us are beasts in stud— 

Creatures and beasts that come and go, 

Enough and wicked enough I know 

To populate or devour a world. 


Sphynx-like lion, art prophet or what? 
Nay, Noah or prophet art thou, Saint Mark ; 
But king of the desert or slave of the sca, 
Whatever thou art or what shall be, 
What thou art now or what art not, 
Ina city at sea, in ark or bark, 
d us and land us on some sweet shore, 
me new-washed summit, where olives are 
green 
And never the visage of Sorrow is seen, 
For ever and ever and ever more, 


‘Lead us and land us, ob! that were best, 
Tothe Isles of the Blest, by the Isles of Greece, 
Aud - and beyond where the great moou’s 

ace 

Bends low and large to the golden grain 

Toe whole year through ; and death nor pain 

Nor any bard thought has name or place— 

To the land of olives, the lands of peace, 

To the laud uf love, to the land of rest. 


Lend us and land us, for that were best, 

A home on the seas were never a home, 
Floating tn floods of salt sea-foam 

And seeking for what? For the Golden Fleece, 

For the land of Giarts, the sea-lost moon, 

Gates of Hell or of Hea ules, 

Or the land of eternal afternoon ? 

0, wrinkled old hon that tops Saint Mark, 

Lo! here are the doves, this is the ark, 

But where is the olive and where is the peace, 

Where is the land and where is the rest ? 
VENICE, ITALY, 1874. 





BIBLE REVISION. 





BY PUILIP SCIAFF, D.D, 





Tre American Bible Revision Committee 
held a long session in July—the Old Testa- 
mevt Comp iny at Princeton, the New Testa- 
ment Company at New Llaven—-and ad- 
journed to the last week in September, 
when they will resume their monthly 
Bessions in the Bible Ilouse, New York. 

So far the bouks of Genesis and Exodus 
ind the gospels of Matthew aud Mark have 
been finished and forwarded to the British 
committee. Leviticus and Luke are far ad- 
vanced, and the whole cf the Pentateuch 
and the Gospels will probably be completed 
before the close of this year. The British 
Commitice, having two years the start of 
the American, have gone, in addition to 
those books, through the first revision of 
Acts and the Catholic Epistics and the Book 
Of Psalms, At least five or seven years will 
Pass before the whole Bible is finished, 
Nothing has as yet been given to the pub- 
lic; but it is quite possible that before long 
the revision of the Pentateuch and of the 
Gospels may be issued, as specimens of the 
Whole work. 

The two committees proceed very harmo- 
diously, The British Committee sends con- 
fidentis! copies of their tirst revision to the 
Ajnerican Commitice, The American Com- 





necessity goes through the whole critical 
process. Then the British Committee 
carelully considers the American criticisms, 
which are printed at the Oxford University 
press and sent round to the members of the 
two companies for their private use before 
they are tuken up in the meetings at the 
Deanery of Westminster. 

Intelligence bas just been received that 
these criticisms and emendations are found 
to be “of much value” and ‘** meet with 
general favor” in the British Committee. 
As fur as Genesis and the Gospel of Matthew 
are concerned, I learn that ‘* nearly all the 
American suggestions have been adopted.” 
The same will probably be the case with 
tbe alterations in Exodus and Mark, which 
have since been sent to England. 

This fact augurs well for the final success 
of this international and interdenomina- 
tional work. There is every reasonable 
prospect that in less than ten years we shall 
have such.a revision of the Euglish Scrip- 
tures as will fairly represent the present 
state of biblicul learning and may be regard- 
ed asthe joint work of all the leading Pro- 
testant denominations of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The present version is, after all, as to 
its origin, the monopoly of the Church of 
England and inseparably connected with 
King James. Dissenters had no share in it 
unless we go back to the preceding labors 
of Tyndale, who created the idiom of our 
version. And as to America it bad not 
even an existence for Protestxnt Christen- 
dom when the authorized version appeared. 
The acknowledged excellence of this ver- 
sion made it the common property of all 
denominations and sects using the English 
language and holding to the Protestant 
faith. 

But since its appearance more than two 
hundred and fifty years have passed, and 
during the last fifty years far more prog- 
ress has been made in biblical learning 
than from the first edition of Tyndale’s 
New Testament to King James’s version. 
Grammatical and lexicographical helps 
have greatly improved and multiplied; the 
oldest and best manuscripts of the sacred 
text have been discovered and published ; 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, and = other 
Bible lands have opened their treasures; 
every corner of antiquity bas been explored, 
every cbspter of the Bible investigated 
and illuminated ; Germany, Enzland, and 
America bave rivaled each other in learn d 
commentaries; and now, for the first 
time in history, a combination has been 
formed of competent scholars from two 
great nations and all the leading denomina- 
tions of Protestant Christendom for revis- 
ing the Enelish Bible. Lf the scholars who 
are now employed on this work cannot sat- 
isfactorily accomplish it, we may as welj 
give it up for the present generation. 

But the work must succeed. So much 
learning, labor, and zeal cannot be spent in 
vain, The two committees will persevere 
till the last chapter of Revelation bas been 
revised and the whole Bible in its new form 
becn laid before the public. It willthen be 
leit to the churches whether they will au- 
thorize its use or not. By its own intrinsic 
merits the revision will stand or fall. In 
all probability it will be used for some time 
alovgside King James’s version and only 
gradually supersede it. So the Geneva ver- 
sion continued in use for maoy vears after 
the publication of the present version, and 





miapy cupics were brought over trom En- 


mittee revises the British revision and ot } 








gland by the futhersof New England. The 
fact is that King James’s version was never 
formally authorized to be used in the 
churches. The Bishop’s Bible is the one 
which ought to be read in the Church of 
England, according to the letter of the law. 
But King James’s version was so much im- 
proved that it gradually and silently super 
seded all others, without ecclesiastical or 
parliamentary legislation, 

So it may be with the pending revision. 
I's success will depend chiefly on retaining 
the idiom and (with the exception of obse- 
lete or unintelligible words) the vocabulary 
of the present version, which have become 
s.cred and so interwoven with the devo- 
tional habits and experiences of the En- 
glish and American people that they will 
never give them up. The revised Bible 
must read like the od book or it will fail, 
no matter what its literary and critical 
merits may be. The people do not ask and 
will never use a new version or even a rad- 
ical revision. There is a charming sim- 
plicity, solemnity, and unction, a happy 
blending of Sixon strength and Latin dig- 
oity, a rhythmic: fluw, in our English ver- 
sion, which make it (as a convert to Ro- 
manism so beau‘ifully expressed it) ‘‘ live 
on the ear like a music that can never be 
forgotten, like the sound of cburch-bells, 
which the convert hardly knows bow he 
can forego.” The English of our Bible is 
the classical English. fur devotion and can 
never be replaced. It has the same imper- 
isiing vitality as the Latin of Jerome's 
Vulgate in the Roman Church and the 
German idiom of Lutber’s Bible.in the Lu- 
theran Church, Even antique or archaic 
phrases aLoull be retained, unless they are 
antiquated and obsolete or open to misun- 
derstanding. They stimulate the attention 
and add to the beauty. 

But, within the limits of and in keering 
witb the idiom and vocabulary of the six- 
teenth century, innumerable improvements 
can be made, which the popular reader 
will scarcely observe, while they are of 
great importance to the more careful 
student. In the Word of God nothing is 
insignificant and superfluous, and the 
slightest change which brings out more 
clearly and forcibly the sense of the Divine 
Spirit isa great gain. Witu *he aid of the 
Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts and other 
ancient sources, now made accessible, the 
text of the New Testament can and will be 
purged of the medimval additions and cor- 
ruptions of the ¢leztus receptus and be 
brought nearer to its primitive purity and 
simplicity. Errors of typography and 
grammar and mistranslations may be cor- 
rected, inaccurate or obscure renderings 
made exact and intelligible, real distine- 
tions of the original. restored, artificial 
distinctions of the translators removed, 
consistency and uniformity in the spelling 
of Hebrew and ‘Greek names and the ren- 
dering of words and phrases jiutroduced ; 
and all this should be done with the ut. 
most scholarly care and conscicutiousness, 
in a conservative spirit and with constant 
regard to the best English usage, the wants 
of the church, the wusic aud riythmical 
flow of language. 

Such a revision will make the good old 
Eng'ish Bible still better, and bring it ne«rer 
to the understanding and muke it dearer to 
the heart of the two great nations who are 
the chief bearers and pioneers of Protest. 
ant Christianity and civilization in both 
hemispheres. 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME.. 
CUEYENNE CANYON. 
BY i. 





Trenre are nine‘ placcs of divine wor 
ship” in Colorado Springs—the Presbyte 
rian, the Cumberland Presbyterian, the 
Methodist, the South Methodist, the Epis- 
cop], the Congregationalist, tbe, Baptist, 
the Unitarian, and Cheyenne Canyon. 

Cheyenne Canyon is three miles out of 
town; but the members of its congregation 
find this no objection. They are forced 
just now to go over a troublesome road to 
reach it, Until within the past month the 
road led directly up ove of the main spurs 
of the mountain, through fine breezy fields, 
with glorious views in all directions; but 
the owners of these fields have seen fit to 
gut them up by wire fences, which neither 
man nor borse cun pass, and now all Chey- 
enpeans must go up the creek, through a 
tangle of sand-bar, willow copse, meadow, 
field, farm, ford, and scramble, which is 
hard at first to Jearn, but which will soon 
become dearer to their hearts than the old 
road. 

The day we first drove over it we were 
followed by a party of four laboring men, 
also secking the way. Sittings are free in 
the cathedral of Cheyenne Canyon. 

“Is this the road to Cheyenne Can- 
yon?” we called back to them, at a point 
where, to say truth, there seemed very 
little road at all, only faint traces of wheels 
in a meadow radiant with golden duisies. 
They stopped singing to answer: 

“Reckon so, sir.. That’s where we're 
going; but we've never been before.” 

We were wrong, though. The track grew 
fainter and fainter, and, after leading us 
across the Creek and up a steep bank, thick 
with cottonwood trees, ended in frout 
of alogcabin. In the doorway sat a girl, 
with a mass of dark auburn hair, from 
which no one could easily look away. 
Once before [ have seen such bair, Very 
sure I am that it rarely happens to one per- 
son to see two such sights in a lifetime 
On her knees she held her boy, a superb 
baby, two years old. Ile was shining from 
his Sunday-morniog bath, and every now 
and then he sobbed at the memory of it. 
Poor little fellow, ‘‘he bad cried bard all 
the time,” the young girl-mother said. She 
looked at us wistfully as she told us bow 
to find the road to the Canyon. It was an 
event in her day our driving up to her 
door, and I was. glad we had taken the 
wrong ford. 

‘““This is the wrong road. The ford is 
bigber up,” we called out to the wagonful 
of men as we met them following us. 

“ All right,” they answered gayly, wheel- 
ing their ugly litile mules, and as we drove 
on ahead they broke out into fuil che ug 
of the hearty Methodist song: 

“If you get there befure we do, 
Tell thew that we are cumming too.” 

The ford was a picture. The Creek 
widened just above it and was divided by 
three long sand-bars into three small zigzag. 
ging streams, which looked as if the Creek 
were untwisting itself ivto shining strands 
The water was of amber brown, so clear 
that the pebbles gleamed through. Toe 
sund-bars were set thick with spikes 
of the blue Penstemon, a flower like s 
foxglove, growing here some foot or fvot 
and a half bigh, with its. bright blue blos- 
sms set so thick along the stem that they 
hinder each oyher’s openiug. 
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AsI looked up from the ford to the 
mouth. of the Canyon, ] was reminded of 


some 6fthe grand old altar-pieces of the, 


early centuries; where, lest the pictures of 
saintetiid angels and divine beings should 
seem too remote, too solémn andoverawing, 
the painters used to sét at the base rows of 
human children, gay and mirthful, leaping 
and latighiog or playing viols.. So lay this 
sunny” belt of sparkling’ water, glistening 
sand, and joyous bine blossém at the base 
of the picture made by the dark mouth of 
the Canyon, where two great mountains 
had recoiled and fallen apart from each 
other, leaving a chasm, midway in which 
rose & smaller mountain of sharp rocks, 
like a giant sentry disputing the way. 
Forests of pines fill the rift on either side 
this rock, and their dark lines stretch high 
up, right and left, nearly to the top of each 
mountain. Higher and ruggeder peaks 
rise beyond, looking as if they must shut 
the Canyon sharply, as a gate closes an 
alley; but they do not. Past them, among 
them, in spite of them the Creek took its 
right of way, the mountains and rocks 
yielded, and the Canyon winds. 

Entering it, one loses at first the sense 
of awe, of grandeur. It might be any 
bright, brook-stirred wood. Overhead a 
canopy of fir and willow boughs, with 
glimmers of sky coming through; thickets 
of wild roses, spirgas, glittering green oak 
bushes, and myriads of lovely lesser things 
on each hand; tiny, threadlike streams 
lapsing along gently between green grassy 
paths and sandy rims; great bowlders, how- 
ever, and bits of driftwood here and there, 
telling a tale of slides and freshets; and 
presently, even while looking back, we can 
see glimpses of the wide distances of the 
plain, and almost before we know that we 
are in the Canyon the path narrows, the 
walls grow high, and the brook has become 
a swift, leaping, white-foamed torrent, 
which we must cross carefully on a slippery 
dead log. In a few moments we cross 
again. The path seems a caprice; but there 
is small choice of footholds on the sides of 
this canyon. This time we cross on a 
superb pine tree, fallen, still green, with 
every bough on the upper side waving and 
those on the lower side dipping and sway. 
ing in the swift water below. Here we 
come to a sheer rock wall on the right, and 
on the left three high jagged red-sandstone 
rocks, hundreds of feet high, marked and, 
as it were, mapped with black and green 
licbens. Tall firs, growing in the edge of 
the Creek, reach one-third of the way up 
these walls. Tall firs growing on their very. 
tops look like bushes. Climbing a little 
further, now in shadow, now in sun, now 
in thickets of willow close on the water's 
edge, now on bare and gravelly slopes 
higher up, we come to the third crossing. 
This isa more serious affair. Stones and 
driftwood. Thatisall. Itis a species of 
dam. It would give away if the water 
hurried much. Around every stone is a 
white line of foam. Abovethe dam isa 
smooth, clefr space—so clear that the 
shadow of the upper edge of the rock wall, 
with the sbrubs waving there, is marked 
distinct and dark on the shining gravel bed. 
Tiny tufts of fern nod from crevices and 
one brave strawberry vine vainly flings out 
its scarlet runners in the air far above our 
heads. The path grows wilder; fallen trecs 
cross it; piled bowlders crowd it; the rock 
walls are hollowed, hewn, piled, and over- 
piled; they are scarred, seamed, lined with 
the traces and records of ages, of glaciers 
and avalanches, of flood and perhaps of 
fire. Surely the black seams and lives look 
as if they might have been burned and 
branded in. Still the firs and pines and 
willows make beautiful shade along the 
brook. It is still a flowery, spicy, sunny, 
summer wood through which the path 
climbs. Clematis and woodbine tangle the 
trees together; Up the whole length of the 
highest pines races the woodbine and flings 
out shining streamers at top; while the 
clematis, as much bumbler as it is more 
beautiful, lies in long trailing wreaths on 
the lower bushes, even on ‘the ‘ground. 
Again and again the path crosses the brook; 
we forget to count bow many times. Euch 
crossing is anew picture. Now sharp stone 
peaks seeming to wheel suddenly across 
the Canyon, as if there could be no going 
further; now the walls widening and curv- 
ing out into a sort of horseshoe shape, with 


filled with pines. 





a beautiful little grove of pines in the hol- 
low; now, turning a sbarp corner and 
springing, for a rod or more, trom bowlder 
to bowlder, in the widest part of the 
Creek, we come toa spot where, standing 
midway in the stream, we look down into 
a huge stone fortress, half filled with pines, 
and up into another stone fortress, half 
Just above these close- 
walled fortresses comes a wider space, where 
the rocky sides take gentle slopes, with 
bere and there soft grassy spaces, even to 
their very tops—grassy spaces where yellow 
columbines and white spirgwas wave, safe 
from all touch save that of winds and birds 
and insects. What an estate for a lark ora 
butterfly, such alittle grassy bit as this, a 
thousand feet up on a rocky wall, with 
Colorado sun to keep him warm and all 
Cheyenne Creek to drink from. Below these 
pine-tufted, grass-tufted walls the brook 
runs slower. Shadows of everything grow- 
ing on the banks flicker on its bed, and 
the flickering shadows on the bed are 
thrown back again in flickering lights 
on shelving rocks which overhang it. 
A lovely Mertensia, with its tiny pink 
and blue bells, hangs over the edge of 
the water; and a great yellow daisy stands 
up triumphant in a sunny corner, giving 
the one bit of strong color needed to make 
the picture perfect. To make the picture 
perfect to the eye and to make it perfect to 
the heart, two babies lie cooing in the shade. 
A German family—fathber, mother, children 
—friends, and neighbors are dining just here, 
between services. They are poor people, 
but the tablecloth spread on the ground is 
snowy white and the babies look fresh and 
clean. Who can reckon the good which 
such a day may do in the laboring man’s 
life? Soul, body, heart all refreshed, 
stimulated, purified. The very Canyon itself 
seemed glorified in our eyes as we passed 
this cheery bit of home in it. 

One more crossing and we have reached 
a barrier past which, though the Creek can 
come, we cannot go. In a grand stone 
chamber we stand and look up to its 
northern wall, over which ise Creek comes 
leaping at three steps. The wall is in slop- 
ing terraces, hollowed and scooped into 
basins and pools. There are four moresuch 
terraces of pools and basins higher up; but 
we cannot see them from below. Midway 
in the last fall there isa font-like projec- 
tion of rock, into which the stream falls— 
how deep no man knows, but so deep that 
nearly the whole body of water is thrown 
back in a great sheaf-shaped jet of shining 
drops; a fountain in tbe center of a fall, 
fantastic, unexpected, beautifu!. Behind 
the sheaf of falling drops smooth, swift 
threads of water run in unbroken lines o¢ 
descent, making a background of shifting 
silver under the glittering shower of dia- 
mond drops. Below the sheaf of falling 
drops an amber, silent pool, marvelously 
undisturbed by the ceaseless full which 
rains upon it, its outer ripples breaking as 
gently on the bright gravel rims at base of 
the rocky walls as if only a languid sum- 
mer breeze had stirred itssurface. It needs 
but one wall more to make this basin 
of the Cher _uoe Falls seem the bottom 
of agranite well, with sides hundreds of 
feet high; yet the noon sun lies hot in its 
depths and the water is warm to the taste. 

From the bottom of this well one looks 
up incredulously to the top, which he is told 
he can reach by a not very difficult path. 
“Tt is only a matter of time,” say they who 
are in the habit of going to the top of 
Cheyenne Canyon. ‘* You must not hurry 
going up.” 

“It is also a question of strength,” will 
be retorted by the ordinary traveler, when 
he finds himself invited to mount some 


“twelve or fifteen hundred feet up the side of 


a mountain where for many s long interval 
there is no path, only perpendicular, sliding, 
rolling, crunching surfaces of disintegrated 
rock, gravel, and fine sand; in which he 
seems to slip back at every step further than 
he climbs and in which be can get 4 breath- 
ing space only by swinging himself sharply 
around in front of a pine tree and bracing 
himself against it—never witbout fear thay 
bis weight will detach the tree from its 
perilous slant and he and tree shoot down 
together in confusion. Stinging recollec- 
tions crowd on his mind of unpleasant 
arithemetical problems given to youth, in 
which a certain number of steps forward. 





are set in complicated formula with a 
certain number of slips back, with the 
question at the end, “ How long will it 
take to. go a mile?” He also thinks 
more of Bruce’s spider than he has 
thought for many years. It is an 
ugly, hard climb, But ah! the reward of 
ugly, hard climbs in this world! Mentally, 
morally, physically, what is worth so much 
as outlooks from high places? All. the 
beauty, all the mystery, all the grandeur of 
the Canyon as we had seen it below were 
only the suggestion, the faint prelude of its 
grandeur seen from above. 

We looked out to the east over the tops 
of the peaks. Long stone ridges, running 
south and north, seemed to be interlocked 
with each other, as fingers can interlock 
with fingers; and each line of interlacement 
was marked by the crowding tops of pines 
and firs, Running transversely to these, 
now and then hiding them, winding and 
winding again, sometimes at sharp angles, 
but still keeping its direction east and west, 
was the dark fir-topped line of the Canyon. 
A royal road to the plain the Creek had 
made for itself through the very heart of 
the range, in spite of the mountains having 
locked and interlaced themselves together 
as hands lock hands. And following the 
Creek’s royal road below was a royal road 
through the air, down whose radiant vista 
we could look. Framed between two stone 
walls, which slope sharp to right and sharp 
to left, sharp as a pyramid’s side, there lay 
the plains, shining, sunny, near, and yet 
looking infinitely remote. 

By acurious freak of the apparent per- 
spective, these sharp pyramidal lines fram- 
ing this picture seemed to come toward 
us, and vanish in an impossible ‘point of 
sight” midway between us and the horizon. 
The effect of this was to make the triangular 
spaces of plain look, when we bent our 
heads low to one side, like gigantic trian- 
gular banners of green and gold, flung up 
the Canyon and lying across from wall to 
wall like canopies. Then when we lifted 
our heads they were again radiant distances 
of plain, hundreds of feet below us and 
seemingly days’ journey away. 

Creeping close to the edge of the rocky 
precipice, we looked over at the Falls— 
three, four, five. The three we had seen 
merged into one, and above that four 
others—simply narrow lines of white 
foam as we looked down on them from 
this great hight—-lines of white foam 
running swiftly down a great stone sluice- 
way, hollowed into basins, narrowed into 
flumes, widened into broad shelves. On 
one of these shelves stood four men. 

“They don’t look bigger’n a minute!” 
exclaimed aman who was lying on his 
breast just beyond us and looking over the 
eige. He was one of the Methodist 
brethren who had followed us in the morn- 
ing singing songs. All day they had been 
following the Creek and climbing in the 
woods. They wore their workday clothes, 
grimed, stained. Evidently it was by some 
very hard and repulsive toil that they 
earned bread; but to-day their faces shone 
with delight, and again the very Canyon 
itself became glorified in my sight by 
reason of unconscious human witness to 
its good. 

From this summit we could also look 
westward. As faras the eye could reach 
here also were ridges and peaks and 
canyons and lines of dark pines and firs. 
We boreaway one tropby with us—the top, 
the very top of a high balsam fir. How this 
victory was won is the conqueror’s secret 
still; but the tropby hangs on my wall and 
is as regal in captivity as in freedom. Seven- 
ty-three purple-blue cones are on its boughs 
—seventy-three, blue as ripe grapes at their 
bluest in the sun and purple as grapes at 
their darkest in shadow. Seventy-three ! 
Cones of Eshcol I call them. 

Going down the Canyon in the late after- 
noon, we found new pictures at every turn, 
a different beauty ineveryspot. The brook 
was still amber and brown and white; but 
it was in shadow now, no longer shining 
and transparent. ‘The dancing goiden 
light which had lighted its every nook and 
depth in the morning had gone, and now 
lay serene, radiant, high up on the walls of 
the Canyon. ‘These great spansof vivid 
yellow ligt on tbe rocks shone marvel- 
ously through and between the pines. At 
every step we took they moved, rising 


— 
higher, higher, falling to right or left, and 
sometimes going out of a sudden, as the 
blaze of a fire goes out in a wind. 

The Canyon was incomparably more 
beautiful in this light and shadow than it 
had been when the sharp morning light re 
vealed and defined everything; “ag much 
more beautiful,” said one, thoughtfully , “ag 
life is when our eyes are fixed on radiant 
hights of purpose and action and the lit 
tle things of the moment lie in shadow.” 

Just outside the mouth of the Canyon we 
sat down and waited for the twilight, No 
sun was in sight; but the plains were sunny 
as at noon, and the higher peaks each gidg 
the Canyon were golden red. Slowly the 
light left peak after peak, until only ong 
narrow sunbeam bar was left along the 
upper edge of the southern summit. This 
bright bar stretched bebind a line of taj 
firs and made them gleam out for a moment 
like figures in shining armor. Then they 
grew misty and dark and melted into the 
mountain’s dim purple outline. The birdg 
evening songs ceased, the wind died slowly 
away, and the beautiful Sunday came to an 
end. 
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AN ANSWER. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKS. 








You ask me if I love you still 
With such a fervor and good will 
As clung to you in years before. 
My little saint! I love you more. 


You light your candle at the flame 

That warms your hearth—’tis still the same 
A thousand tapers share its light, 

But leave the radiance just as bright. 


For love with loving is not spent, 
Not such is love’s divine intent; 
What year on year the sun shall dim : 
What worship tire the seraphim ? 


Like some sweet bloomless plant that grows 
Beside the red and lavish rose, 

That sees those blossoms blaze and die, 
Brief darlings of the summer sky, 


But holds its own most odorous leaves 
To every hand that plucks their sheaves, 
And where one branch for guerdon goes 
Another and another grows; 


So, darling, though my heart be filled 
With newer love, it is not stilled, 
But daily prays for daily bread, 
Forever hungering, ever fed. 


As in the dew-drop stars may shine, 
So Love itself, august, divine, 
Kindles our finite lives with fire 
That cannot smoulder nor expire; 


Elates our souls with boundless strength 
Till loves are lost in Love at lengtb, 
Our mortal lights grow far and dim 
And love and loving merge in Him, 








IMPRISONMENT. 
A WEEK-DAY SERMON. 
BY F. B. SANBORN. 











“I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 
—MATrT, xxv, % 
‘“UNDER & government which imprisons 
avy unjustly the true place for a just man 
is also in prison.” Thus wrote a great 
thinker of our time, who believed, among 
other things, ‘‘that government is best) 
which governs not at all,” provided men 
are prepared for a government of that kind. 
Yet he did not deny, but rather by implica 
tion asserted that a government may iD- 
prison justly and that one of its naturl 
functions is to do so. Indeed, as all gov 
ernment rests ultimately upon force, 80 
this force, whether in its highest or moral 
form or in the lower form of physical com- 
pulsion, always means restraint, impriso0- 
ment. It is the first prerogative of goverD- 
ment to imprison its subjects, and this is 80 
deeply implanted in the minds of men that 
it appears in all mythologies, as weil as i2 
all jurisprudence. The rebellious Titans 
are cast into prison by the ods; the fallen 
angels of the Christian mythology are the 
first life-sentenced convicts on record. 
ton calls their abode plainly a prison—cer- 
tainly not a model prison, according t 
modern notions: 


‘A dungeon horrible on all sides rou- * 
As one great furnace flamed. 
Buch place eternal justice had prepared — 
For those rebellious, here their prison ord 








And Dante declares thas this prison- 
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eouse of the condemned souls is the oldest 
of created institutions: 
* Justice incited my sublime Creator; 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 

The highest Wisdom and the primal Love ; 

Before me there were no created things, 

Only eternal—I eternal last.” 

Virgil makes his prison-house of Tartarus 
a combination of dungeon and court-house, 
with a criminal court always in session 
there and Rhadamanthus of Crete on the 
bench: 

“ Gnosis hac Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, 

Oastigatque auditque dolos, subigitque fatert.” 

Or, a8 Dante says, making Minos the judge» 
as Homer had done: 
“ ‘They go by turns into the place of judgment, 
They speak, they hear, and then are hurled be- 
low”— 
or ‘sent down” as we say; thatis, they get 
sentence of imprisonment. With these 
ancient precedents before them, no wonder 
mankind have continued to maintain im- 
prisonment. 

Indeed, with the progress of civilization 

(not to say of Christianity), we are getting 
pack to the pre-Adamite custom, the usage 
‘of the times of the Titans, when no male- 
actor was ever killed, but all were im- 
iprisoned. Among the Greeks few persons 
were imprisoned as a punishment, but only 
while awaiting trial or the execution of 
sentence. Thus Socrates was put in prison 
merely to keep him from escaping until the 
sacred ship should return from Delos and 
‘bis execution should be allowed to take 
place. In the Roman domination imprison- 
ment seems to have been more used asa 
penalty, taking the place of banishment— 
for whither could a Roman be banished 
when the whole known world was under 
his country’s jurisdiction? Transportation, 
indeed, was a punishment, as we see in the 
case of the poet Ovid, who was transported 
to Tomi, on the Danube, at the borders of 
the empire of Augustus. But transporta- 
tion partakes more of the nature of im- 
prisonment than of exile, though it com- 
bines many of the evils of both. It 
has been practiced in modern times by 
England, France, and Russia ; but has been 
given up by England, and probably will be 
by the other two countries as they advance 
in civilization, when imprisonment pure 
and simple will be substituted for trans- 
portation to Cayenne and Siberia. For the 
development of modern ideas, the unifica- 
tion of the human race, is reducing even our 
torments and punishments to a dreary uni- 
formity. 

Nay, but the good old notion of punish- 
ment is itself passing away, and we are 
returning to the remedial or purgatorial 
idea of imprisonment, which is also deeply 
implanted in the mind of man. Says the 
Ghost in Hamlet: 

“Tam thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain time to walk the night, 
And for the day condemned to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away.” 
And this doctrine of the middle ages is 
found in Plato, as old Gawain Douglas 
pointed out, for the Platonic hell, in one of 
its degrees, is ‘‘but the punition of the 
souls in purgatory.” ‘‘ Those who have 
committed crimes which, though great, are 
not unpardonable ”"—it is Socrates on the 
morning of his death who says this, as re- 
teported by Plato in his ‘‘ Pheedo”—" are 
plunged in Tartarus, the pains of which 
they are compelled to endure for a time, at 
the end of which the wave casts them forth— 
some by way of Cocytus, others by Pyri- 
phiegethon—and they are borne to the 
Acherusian Lake, and there they lift up 
their voices and cry aloud upon the victims 
whom they have slain or wronged to have 
Pityon them. And, if they prevail, then 
they come forth and cease from their 
troubles; but if not, they are carried back 
again into Tartarus, and from thence into 
the rivers unceasingly, until they obtain 
Mercy from those they have wronged— 
for that,” adds Socrates, ‘‘is the sentence 
inflicted on them by their Judges.” Shakes- 
Peare, whose mission it was to say the best 
thing of others better than others had said 
them, improved upon the horrors of the 
Platonic purgatory when he imagined the 
once delighted spirit 

“To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 

4nd blown with restless violence about 

The pendent world ; or to be worse than wors. 


Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Bmagine howling.” 








This was suggested, perhaps, as the pas- 
sage quoted in Hamlet may have been, by 
Gawain Douglas’s ecclesiastical sentence 
(he was a bishop): “It is a needful thing to 
suffer paines and torment—some in the 
winds, some under the water, and in the 
fire other some; thus the many vices con- 
trakkit in the corpis be done away and 
purgit.” This is the Irish convict system, 
ticket-of-leave and all, applied to the other 
world. Or isit rather that in these latter 
days we are embodying upon earth the 
laws and methods of the spiritual sphere ? 

Plato cast his incorrigibles into Tartarus 
once forall. They were never heard from 
again. This was a measure equivalent to 
capital punishment upon earth—it disposed 
of the offender summarily and left no more 
to be done in his case; hence, it seems like 
a merciful proceeding oftentimes, when 
compared with the slow, tedious, torturing, 
and multiform penalty of imprisonment. 
Thoreau expressed a distaste for ‘‘ that 
philanthropy that neither shoots me nor 
liberates me.” There are so many modes 
and forms of imprisonment. Circe, the 
sorceress, imprisoned the companions of 
Ulysses in the forms of swine, and what is 
the metempsychosis of the Brahmins but a 
sentence of penal servitude, with the hope 
of working one’s way up through the im- 
prisoning forms of the lower animals to a 
final discharge and emancipation? Or 
what is this long pedigree of our beastly 
ancestors out of which Darwin and Spencer 
evolve us but the secular record of our in. 
numerable imprisonments? Even life it- 
self was deemed an imprisonment by Tho- 
reau, as too often it is. ‘‘ Only half a dozen 
or so have died,” he says, ‘since the 
world began. Do you think you are going 
to die, sir? No, there’s no hope of you. 
You haven’t got your lesson yet. You have 
got to stay after school.” 

Blindness is imprisonment, as Milton 
teaches us; and the plague of darkness 
sent upon the Egyptians is spoken of by 
the Oriental writer as their ‘‘ prison- 
house.” ‘‘They, being shut up in their 
houses, the prisoners of darkness and fet- 
tered with the bonds of a long night, lay 
there exiled from the eternal providence. 
So then, whosoever there fell down was 
straitly kept shut up in a prison without 
iron bars; for, whether he were husband- 
man or shepherd or a laborer in the field, 
he was overtaken and endured that neces- 
sity, for they were all bound with one 
chain of darkness. For they were worthy 
to be deprived of light and to be impris- 
oned in darkness.” In that remarka- 
ble chorus of Samson Agonistes Milton 
makes the band of Danites, chanting to the 
great deliverer where they found hin— 

“ Byeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves”— 


ask him the question in their song of praise 
and grief : 
“ Which shall I first bewail, 

Thy bondage or lost sight? 

Prison within prison 

Inseparably dark, 

Thou art become (oh! worst tmprisonmer.t 

The dungeon of thyself; thy soul 

Imprisoned now indeed.” 


It is because the soul not less than the 
body is imprisoned that the compassion of 
these later centuries has gone out so tender- 
ly toward the inmates of our prisons. 
When Jesus indirectly commanded his fol- 
lowers to visit those in prison it was not of 
criminals that they thought, I suppose, but 
of the victims of Roman oppression, poor 
debtors, political offenders, and men who, 
like the early Christians themselves or the 
Quakers in New England in the time of 
Endicott and Denison, were subject to 
persecution for their opinions, The Jews 
may have regarded prisoners under the 
Roman jurisdiction much as the Irish re- 
gard their own countrymen when impris. 
oned for some offense against English 
statutes. It was easy to exalt the fet- 
tered prisoner into a martyr, and in 
every age from Socrates and St. Paul to 
Lafayette and John Brown, there have 
been prisoners who were also martyrs and 
enshrined assuch. But the duty of man- 
kind to visit and care for prisoners who are 
justly sentenced—men who have preyed 
upon society, and mean to do so again and 
again as soon as they can get the opportu- 
nity—this part of our duty is something 
that only modern times have ever attempt- 
ed to learn and practice. It is to besup. 
posed that Jesus had this class of prisoners 
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in mind as well as the other; and the popu- 
lar tradition bears out this view when it 
represents him as having gone down to the 
prison of the lost souls, during the three 
days that his body lay in the grave, and 
there preached repentance and the forgiv- 
ness of sins, even in hell, as he had on 
earth. But how few of the professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus before the time of Howard’ 
ever sought to imitate their Master in this. 
Some excuse for them may be found in the 
fact that the need was not so great then 
as now, for never did imprisonment, ex- 
cept for political and _ religious of- 
fenses, involve so many men and women 
as within the last century and particularly 
at the present time. There are now twice or 
thrice as many prisoners in the United 
States as there were twenty years ago, and 
in almost every land new prisons are build- 
ing because the old ones are crowded, and 
the multitude of convicts 1s constantly in- 
creasing, though it already numbers hun- 
dreds of thousands and perhaps millions. 
For the two ways of force, war and im- 
prisonment, by which our national govern- 
ment, mild and democratic as it is, must 
maintain itself in the last resort, we have 
provided less than 80,000 soldiers and 
sailors, but more than 40,000 prisoners, who 
are at this moment in confinement. Thus 
the prisons call for more men than the 
army and navy together do. In New York 
alone there are now probably more than 
10,000 prisoners, 8,000 of whom are con- 
victs, for slight or serious offenses. Our 
state prisons alone, which in 1864 had but 
1,800 inmates, now have more than 3,000; 
that is to say, the number has nearly 
doubled in ten years. In Massachusetts the 
number of prisoners is now more than 
8,600, whereas in 1864 it was less than 1,800 
—having more than doubled in ten years. 
In 1864 the number was exceptionally 
small, because the civil war had drawn off 
many who bave since come back only to 
serve the state in prison,as they then served 
herin war. Now we have in all our pris- 
ons in Massachusetts a brigade of ‘four 
regiments of men and women, each regi- 
ment larger than was the effective force of 
our volunteer regiments during the war, 
and one of them made up wholly of women 
and girls, 800 strong. 

Now most of the 45,000 men and women 
whom I suppose to be undergoing imprison- 
ment this very day in the United States—a 
population as large as that of a city—have 
actually deserved their penalty, or, at any 
rate, some penalty. They are sinners, most 
of them willfully and deliberately sinning 
against mild and equitable laws, for the vi- 
olation of which they are now imprisoned. 
Most of them are habitual violators of some 
law; many of them have broken every law 
thatcame in their way. They arenot martyrs 
or objects of admiration for heroic resist- 
ance to oppression; they are common 
everyday thieves and harlots, bullies 
and quarrelsome rogues, murderers and 
villains of every grade in  wicked- 
ness. But they are men and women, 
or, if not, boys and girls; they have lives 
to live, souls to be saved; and there are as 
many of them as in one of the twelve tribes 
of Israel when Moses led them through 
the Red Sea and the wilderness to the 
Promised Land. They need a prophet and 
leader to bring them out of worse than 
Egyptian bondage—" prison within prison, 
inseparably dark.” Who is there to under- 
take it? Who does, in fact, concern him- 
self about these five and forty thousand 
fellow-creatures at all? 

You will say that they are under keep- 
ers who do all that can be done; that they 
have tasks to perform, books to :read, teach- 
ers of religion, schoolmasters, snd all the 
needful apparatus for making them better 
men. But are we sure of this? Arewe 
sure that there is an earnest effort any- 
where at all to make them better men? And 
how can we excuse ourselves if there is 
not? How shall we answer it before the 
great Judge and Lawgiver when our own 
case comes into court if we have neglected 
this duty ? 

“ Judex ergo cum sedebit, 


Quid quid latet apparebit, 
Nu inultum remavebit.” 


Should we say, as Cain did, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ the answer would be 
that we made ourselves the keepers of these 
brethren; that we shut them up by them- 








selves, to grow better or to fester and perish 
in their own tainting corruption; and that 
according to the result of that moral chem- 
istry we must be judged. If the tests are 
favorable, it is well for us; but if not, what 
can we say? What can we reply to the 
sentence ‘I was in prison and ye visited 
me not; depart from me ye !’—respectable 
Christians of the nineteenth century ? 





IS CHRISTIANITY DEFENSIBLE ? 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D. D. 








Fro our personal ecclesiastical position 
—namely, as a minister in the Reformed 
Church of America—Prof. Lewis expects us 
to answer this question, of course, from 
the standpoint of the strictest orthodoxy- 
Is what passes under the general name of 
Evangelical or Orthodox Christianity de- 
fensible or not defensible, in view of mod- 
ern objections? This, we take it, is about 
what he wishes us distinctly to affirm, Nor 
have we the slightest hesitation in replying 
that, as a whole, and even without the most 
radical changes, such Christianity is not 
thus defensible. 

“What,” says Christlieb, ‘was it that, 
in the last century prepared the way among 
ourselves for the prevalence of Rationalism ? 

- At such a time, when a cold 
orthodoxy was almost everywhere being 
substituted for living faith, when slavish 
adherence to the Church’s standards was 
put in the place of that free inquiry into 
the sense of Scripture which the first Re- 
formers had pursued, and a fresh bondage 
of the letter was introduced, it became a 
simple necessity for energetic minds, like 
Lessing, to come to an open breach with 
traditional Protestantism—which, however 
painful in the making, must be regarded as 
providentially ordained.” ‘It must then 
be confessed that the Church theology of 
the last century deserves the chief blame 
for the general apostasy which then began 
from the ancient faith.” ‘‘ Her dogmatic 
errors supply these enemies with their most 
formidable weapons of offense against her.” 

So far as the German field of conflict is 
concerned, therefore, it has already become 
historical that, so far from being defens!-~ 
ble in view of modern objections, Orthodox 
or Evangelical Christianity is at once the 
target and the most powerful ally of 
modern forms of doubt. 

And the same thing is rapidly becoming 
historical in England also. For example, 
the Rev. C. A. Row (who was lately ap- 
pointed prebendary of St. Pau. s Cathedral 
by the Bishop of London, expressly as a 
public acknowledgment of his recent con- 
spicuous services in the defense of Chris- 
tianity) explicitly avers: “Popular ideas 
of Christian theology create a number of 
real oxévdada in the minds of unbelievers. 
An attempt to remove them is almost sure 
to be cried out against by the ignorant as a 
weakening of the foundations of Chris- 
tianity itself. The result is an imperfect 
defense of these great subjects—shirking, 
rather than going to the bottom of the 
question. I verily believe that the preju- 
dices of Christians are doing quite as much 
damage as the direst assaults of unbelievers, 
They leave the house empty, swept, and 
garnished, all ready for their entrance. It 
terribly ties our hands.” For instance: 
‘“*There cannot be a doubt that, to enable 
Christianity to answer the arguments of the 
future, the old scholastic element must be 
purged out of it. It acts as a dead weight, 
and, having infested all popular theology, 
clogs all our movements.” 

Depend upon it, therefore, if we Amer. 
ican’ Christians begin the conflict for 
Christianity—now inevitable, now fairly 
opened here—with modern unbelief on the 
supposition that our current orthodox or 
evangelical conceptions of Christianity, as 
such, are defensible, no choice will eventu- 
ally be left us but to surrender battle after 
battle, until a perfect panic will overspread 
this entire Christian nation—no one being 
able to conjecture where defeat will end. 
Either our orthodox conceptions of Chris- 
tianity must, in many most important ‘and 
most unexpected particulars, be abandoned 
as neither tenable nor consonant with 
Christianity, or else Christianity itself is 
doubtless doomed to meet the same over. 
throw here as on the other side. 

Let us. accordingly, frankly recognize— 
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and the sooner the better—that Christianity 
itself is one thing, and that very much of 
eur so-called Orthodox Christianity is quite 
another, Let our next step be that, in some 
initial and outline way, we endeavor by all 
means within our power to determine 
what the former is, as distinguished 
from the latter. After that, consign- 
ing all our mere evangelical travesties 
of Christianity to the modern mental 
bonfires where they belong, let us im- 
mediately proceed to vindicate the claims 
of Christianity i'self to a scientific claim 
Upon the fullest credence of every one who 
dares, as Huxley says, ‘to follow reason 
and fact, in singleness and bonesty of pur- 
pose, wherever they may lead, in the sure 
faith that a bell of honest men will, to him, 
be more endurable than a paradise full of 
angelic shams.” For most firmly do we 
believe that Christianity ilself is not only 
defensible in view of modern objections, 
but demonstrable; and demonstrable from 
the standpoint of modern thought and cul- 
ture, as distinguished from the standpoint 
of those comparatively rude and ignorant 
ages in which very many of our most 
cherished evangelical misconceptions about 
Christiavity bad their origin. 





A NORTHWARD JOURNEY. 


BY WENRY JAMES, JT. 








Once the charm broken, it seemed sim- 
pler and more sternly practical to leave 
Italy altogether, and to this end [ found 
myself suiling in profound regretfulness 
along the Lake of Como. It was not for 
the first time, and I don’t know that I made 
any very novel observations. The hotel at 
Ca‘tennabbia looked more than ever like an 
artful palace at the back of the stage at the 
opera, and the boatmen and porters, in-their 
crimson sashes, like robust choristers be- 
fore the footlights. Bellagio, opposite, pro- 
pounded with its usual force the query as 
to wiy atouristin the full possession of his 
reason should remaio there an hour, when 
it costs bim but a franc or two to be rowed 
across to Cadennabbia. Apparently the 
race of feeble-minded tourists is large; for 
the pretty villas at Bellagio are, one and 
all, being turned into inns. The afternoon 
waned and the violet lights on the moun- 
tains slowly cooled down into grays; the 
passengers, group by group, descended into 
tbe picturesque old hooded scows which 
row out from the villages to meet tbe little 
steamer; the evening came on, warm as the 
day; and at lust I disembarked at Colico and 
waited for the lading of the Spligen dili- 
gence. Culico is a very raw little village, 
and [ could have fancied myself for balf an 
hour in some lakeside settlement of our 
Western world. Isat ona pile of logs by 
the roadside, opposite toa tavern with an 
unattractive bar, amid acircle of contem- 
plative village loafers, Tbe road was deep 
in. dust, there was po gendarme within 
sight, and every one scemed about equally 
commissioned to ‘‘heave” the trunks and 
put in the horses. It was a good human, 
genial last impression of ancient Italy, 

I sball not undertake to describe the 
journey across the Spligen Pass, as I en- 
joyed it In the banquette of the coach. 
With this portion of my routeI was also 
already acquainted—intimately and in de- 
tail, as a pedestrian learps to be. My at- 
tention, indeed, during no small part of the 
time was abso:bed in wooderment at my 
ever having found it sport to do so. labori- 
ously what [ was now doing so luxuriously. 
For my position ceased to be luxurious 
only waen the fantastic crags above the 
close, dusky valleys had enticed the inno- 
cent young moon to peep below their sinis- 
ter batUlements and we began to climb, with 
a long, steady pull, into keener air, Then 
it became uncowfortably cold, and the tem. 
perature was pot more tolerable that [ sat 
self-convicted of « want of imagination for 
haying declived, at fervid Colico, to equip 
mgself with various incongruous draperies, 
But in- the middle of June the nights are 
short, and while still in the very small 
hours. anJ well below the top cf the Pass I 
was treated to the spectacle of an Alpine 
morning twilight. Lt was prodigiously fine; 
but the poor coffee at the village of Spligen 
seemed to me finer still, in virtue of being 
tolerably Lot. By the time we entered the 
Via Mala, however, the sun had climbed 
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bigh, and I was able to do easy justice to 
the grandeur of things. They are certainly 
very grand indeed in the Via Mala, and there 
could not be a finer specimen of the regular 
‘romantic scenery” of song and story. 
The crags tower above your head and the 
gorge plunges beneath your feet as wildly 
and strangely as if the genius of Doré bad 
given them the finishing, strokes. At mo- 
menis you bave the perfect extravagance of 
the sublime; the top of the ravine becomes 
a rugged vault, streaked crookedly with a 
little thread of blue, and the bottom a kind 
of longitudinal cauldron, in which, through 
a deep, black fissure, you discover a terrific 
boiling of waters, All this grandeur gath- 
ers itself up at last on each side of a mighty 
portal of forest-crowned cliffs and forms 
a fraine for the picture of a long green val- 
ley, at the entrance of which lies charming 
Thusis, upon soft slopes, among orchards 
and cornefields. You ratile out into the 
hard light, the cold coloring, the unlovely 
mountain forms of veritable Switzerland. 
The terminus of the Spligen read is the 
curious little town of Chur, the encient 
capital of the Grisons, which is perhaps 
known to the general English reader chiefly 
as the place in which Thockeray found the 
text of the first of his Roundabout Papers 
—"On a Lazy, Idle Boy.” This young 
déseuvré was hanging over the railing ot 
the bridge, reading a tattered volume, 
which Thackeray fondly conceives to be 
the **Three Musketeers’—starting from 
this light premise to deliver a charming 
puff of the novelist’s trade. I did not see 
the boy; but I saw the bridge and the ad- 
mirable little mountain river which it 
spans, and which washes the base of the 
excellent Steinbock inn and forms a mag- 
nificent moat to the ancient circumference 
of the city. At the end of the bridge is an 
old tower and archway, under whicb you 
pass into a labyrinth of clean little quiet 
streets, lined with houses whose doorways 
present an armorial shield with an ancient 
date, and darkened by the overhanging 
tops of the gloomy pine-clad hills. Tbese 
lead you to another gray tower and an- 
other straddling tunnel, through which you 
emerge into the Hof—the old ecclesiastical! 
precinct of Chur. Here, on a little scrubbed 
and soundless square, flanked on one 
side by an old yellow episcopal pal- 
ace, adorned with those rococo mokl- 
ings in white stucco which flourished 
lute in the seventeenth century, rises 
one of the most venerable churches 
in Europe. The Cathedral of Chur, how- 
ever, has nothing ip its favor but its thir- 
teen centuries of duration and its little 
museum in the sacristy of queer ecclesius- 
tical bric-a-brac. It is neither spacious nor 
elegant in an architectural way, and there 
is something almost pitiful in its awkward 
attempts at internal bedizenment. You 
seem to see an old womun of ninety 
pomaded and painted and overladen with 
false jewelry. The adornments at Chur are 
both very florid and very frugal; and, if 
there is pity in the matter, it should be for 
the story they tell of the immemorial impe- 
cuniosity of the toiling and trudging Swiss 
people. The old prince-bishops of Chur 
were persons of much consequence and the 
province of the Grisons one of the largest 
and most powerful in Switzerland; but the 
cathedral chapter evidently never had the 
funds for doing things bandsomely, Laie 
in the sixteenth century, indeed, it treated 
itself to a goodly work of art in the shape 
of a large altar-piece in curved wood, paint- 
ed and gilded with extraordinary verisimil- 
itude, representing the Nativity and tbe 
Magi; but the church bas tLe air of never 
baving fairly recovered from the effects of 
tbis sumptuous purchase. It yields, how- 
ever, @ substantial interest in the way of 
glory; for, although the work belongs to a 
rather churmless depirtment of art, it has 
remarkable merit. The figures are almost 
uncomiloriably lifelike, and one of the kings, 
with a knowing black eye and a singularly 
clever short beard, is, I am sure, quite capa- 
ble of speaking (and saying something very 
disagreeable) to a person of a fanciful turo 
of mind who should happen to be alone in 
the church at twilight. Lsuppose tbe church 
has a fund of potential wealth in its rich 
collection of archaic brasses and parch- 
ments. Here is a multitude of strange 
crosses and croziers and candlesticks and 
reliquaries, dating from the infancy of 
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Christian art, and which seem somehow 
more inteasely old and more penetrated 
witi the melancholy of history for having 
played their part for so many centuries amid 
the remoteness and stillness of the stecp 
pine forests which hang across the windows 
as a dark outer curtain, The great treasure 
is a series of ducuments of the early Cuarlo- 
viogian kings—grants of dominion to old 
bishops strong enougheto ask and get; and 
the gem of this collection is a crumpled 
shred of parchment, covered with charac- 
ters slowly and painfully formed, yet shape- 
ly and stately in their general aspect, which 
is neither more nor less than a portion of a 
deed of Charlemagne himself. Le is such 
a shadowy and legendary monarch that the 
venerable letter reminded me of the stories 
told by ** spiritualists,” in which the appa- 
rition, on retiring, deposits on the table a 
flower or a ribbun, a photograph or a quar- 
ter of a dollar. 

The last of the picturesque memories of 
»my journey is that of a morning spent at 
Basel among the works of the great Hans 
Holbein, With the exception of a glance 
at the spacious red sandstone cathedral 
icold, naked, and Lutheran within), and 
another at the broud seliow Rhine which 
sweeps beneath the windows of the hotel, 
this is the only esthetic diversion to be 
found at Basel, the most prosaic and pros- 
perous of all the Swiss cities, It is proba- 
bly the only place in Switzerland which is 
wholly without pretentions to“ scenery”; but 
no other place, on the other hand, has an 
art treasure of the value of the collection of 
Ilolbein. The great portraitist lived for 
many years at Basel, and the city fell heir 
in one way and another to a number of his 
drawings and to several of his pictures, I 
found it a different sort of art from any that 
has ever flourished in the lovely land I bad 
left, but a very admirable art in its own 
way—firm, compact, and comfortable, sure 
alike of its purpose and of its stiength. 
The Museum of Basel contains many other 
specimens of the early German. school, and 
to ao observer freshly arrived from Italy they 
have a puzzling and an almost painful inter- 
est. Every artist of talent has somewhere 
lurking in his soul, I suppose, a guiding 
conception, an ideal of formal beauty, and 
even Martin Schongauer must bave dimly 
discriminated in his scheme of things por- 
trayable between a greater and a less degree 
of bideousness. This ruthless caricaturist 
of humanity, itis to be presumed, has be- 
queathed to us his most favorable view of 
things, and he leaves us wondering from 
what monstrous human types he can bave 
drawn his inspiration. 

The beart grows beavy as one reflects 
what art might have come to if it had de- 
veloped exclusively in northern hands. 
The Italian painters of the greut schools 
certainly often enough fall short of beauty 
—wiss it, overlook it, wander erringly to 
one side of it; but its name, at least, is al- 
ways on their lips and its image always at 
their hearts. The early Germans do not 
seem to have suspected that such a thing 
existed, and the painter’s mission, iv their 
eyes, is simply to appropriate, ready made, 
the infinite variations of grotesqueness with 
which they seem to have been surrounded. 
Even Holbein, superb genius as he was, is 
pever directly and essentially beautiful. 
Beauty, to his sense, is verity, dignity, opu- 
lence, goodliness of costume and circum- 
stance, and the thoroughly Landsome took 
of many of his figures resides simply in the 
picturesque assemblage of these qualities, 
Admirably handsome some of them are; 
pot the least so the fascinating litle draw- 
ings in pen and ink and sepia, familiar pow 
half the world over by Messrs. Braun's 
photographs, Holbein had, at least, an idea! 
of beauty of execution, of manipulation, of 
touch. Anything firmer, finer, more sugges- 
tive of the fascination of whut is vulyarly 
called “ viggling” with brush and pencil 
it would be diflicult to conceive. Tue finest 
example of this among the drawings is 
the artist’s delighttul portrait of him- 
self. He ought to lave believed in 

bandsome forms, for be was himself a 
very handsome fellow, Among the paint. 
ings all the portraits are admirable and two 
have an extraordinary interest. One is the 
famous profile of Erasmus, with bis eyes 
dropped on a book, and that long, thin, del- 
ieate nose, which curves largely over the 
volume, as if it also were a kind of sympa- 








thetic absorbent of erudition. 
a portrait of a mysterious young man, ing 
voluminous black cap, pulled forward over 
his brow, a searching dark eye, and a nose 
at once prominent and delicate, like that of 
Erasmus. Beside bim is a tablet with a 
Latin inscription, and behind bima deep 
blue sky. The sky is crossed diagonally by 
the twig of a tree and bordered by a range 
of snow mountains. The painting is su. 
perb and | call the subject mysterious be. 
cause he was evidently no ordinary fellow 
and the aitist tells us of him but half that 
we would like to know. It was an untime, 
ly monent, I may say, in conclusion, for 
quarreling with the German genius, for on 
turning my back upon Martin Schongauer, 
I went rattling across the Rhine. 





LOOKING WEST. 


BY BARTON GREY, 








Stanpino here, Juet where the gorgeous sume 
mer 
Feels the spell of her supplanter’s breath, 
And before that grand imperial comer 
Swovuuns iu golden death; 


Standing here, where o'er the deep abysm 
Of the land-locked bay creeps up the night, 

And the August moon her golden chris 
Crowns with fuller light; 


Clasped around with the all-mother’s splene 
dor, 
Her great peace serene on cheek and brow, 
Darling, what sweet musings deep and teuder 
Gather o'er me now. 


Saith the wind unto the drooping poppics : 
‘“] must pass where suuscls gloom and 
glow; 
Other airs shall stir this shadowy cop- 
pice, 
Other lovers woo; 


“Yet through wastes where death spreads 
snowy pillows, 
Through dim gloamings of the Syrian stars, — 
Where the rose-fays on mine airy billows 
Lauuch their elu cars— 


‘Ever with me through the circling hours 
I shall bear the magic of your smile; 
Fold your petals close, O faithful flowers, 
Wait for me awhile!” 


Saith my spirit to your soul that passeth ¢ 
‘ Wait for me, too, through the days that 
roil; 
Stil! the summer all the meadows grasseth, 
Wait, O loyal soul ! 


‘Fold the petals of the dainty flower, 
Shut the spring, the charmed fountala 
seal, 
For the patient heart’s eternal dower 
Faith shall soon reveal. 


“Scatter pot on every wind thy riches; 
Hide thy soul-depths from tue garish 
light; 
Unto me alone those curtained olches 
Be unveiled quite.” 


Speak the flowers to the parting zephyr: 

* Blow O west wind, while the clover-grass 

Sweetens hollows where the full-eyed Leifer 
Wakes to hear thee pass, 


“Blow! and back from far lands speed and 
hasten, 
We will wait thee till the reapers reap 
These our petals, with thy last kiss tracen, 
luto drean.less sleep.” 


Comes a whisper from your soul departed: 

“ Trust! the heart that duubteth is not blest; 

Wherefore wilt thou fear, O fecble-hearted? 
Trust, and hope, and rest!"’ 


AndlI head, and nerve my steps that falter, 
Pressing ouwaid through the sunset’ 
gates, 
Light the fires upon the mystic altar 
Where my spirit waits, 


Standing here just where the latest embe? 
Of the summer dieth with the day, 

And the shadows of the dusk September 
Sweep atuwart the way, 


Look I far beyond the west wind’s hushes, 
Look with eyes that faint nob for the 
night— 
Far beyond the sunset’s glooms and blushes 
To the unfading light. 


And with those sweet watch words sounding 
ever 
Iv my ears I turn me to the west, 
Trasting, hoping, till sereue endeavor 
Compass perfect ress, 


The other ig ~~ 
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THE LABORING CLASSES, 
ANOTHER GLANCE 
BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


Wx oame home on the canal-boat just to 
gee how they traveled in the gond old times. 
The captain, courteously entreated, gave 
concise but courteous permission. The 
captaincy was distinguishable only by close 
observation. A ceanal-boat captain evi- 
dently countenances no superiority of cos- 
tume by reason of superiority of position. 
Tue captain's wife was sitting under an 
awning fresh, new, and newly spread over 
the cabin portion of the deck. She was in 
g patty little rock!ng-chair, with some white 
gewiog in her hand—a dark-eyed woman, 
with teeth of noticeable whiteness and 
perfect regularity, face and hands smoothly 
and evenly embrowned by the sun, but not 
qecomely. Tler gown was of cotton stuff, 
awbite ground with dark sprars; a clean 
phite skirt was sometimes stightly visible; 
prunella slippers with ornamental bows, a 
spotless white apron, clean collar, neatly 
combed dark hair—altogether is it not the 
dress of a thoroughly wholesome looking 
woman? A little grand-daughter played 
ppon the cabin-roof under the awning— 
a five-year old girl, yellow-haired, with 
{ae and feet and legs a little sun- 

purot, sweet-voiced and _ well-dressed. 

fle too had ber little rocking chair; 
ad a low swing under the awning 
anda collection of paper dolls gave her 
ample amusement. There were po's of 
blooming geraniums, and the trim green 
and white of the boat, the white awning- 
posts, and the clean canvas were as attract- 
iveasuny black gondola in the canals of 
Venice, The hostess brought forward 
green stools, and even insisted upon yielding 
up ber own rocking-chair; and, afterl had 
splashed up against the water-barrels, and 
tripped over tte big rope, and knocked 
down the stove-funnel, with much scattering 
of soot over the clean deck, we all came to 
smooth social anchorage. 

It was exceeding restful and soothing this 
(whatshall [ say?) not sailing, but slipping 
along the bosom of the still water. The 
summer sun was sinking down the western 
sky, the hills rose rich with intense and 
Jnxuriant green aguinst that soft brilliance: 
The valley lay below us—far below— 
threaded by two shining rivers; beyond 
lay the range of distant hills, both studded 
witb trees, bestrewn with cities and villages, 
All was verdure and wealth and smiling, 
prosperous beauty. For ourselves, our 
Tock-hewn river was so hizh above the 
valley that we seemed to belong less to it 
than to the nearer sy. 

“ Wont you go down and see the cahin 2” 
asked our hostess, ‘if you dou't mind the 
dirt.” 

But there was no dirt to mind. The 
kitchen was half-filled hy the cooking stove; 
but there was rooin besides on shelves and 
in cupboards for kitchen utensils, The 
little grand-daughter had a little bedroom 
anda little bed, with dainty lace-ruffled pil- 
low-cnses, The other bedroom bad been re. 
moved to make more room in the one remain. 
ing apartment, and the bed was folded up 
Lke x cubinet bed; and, though not so bighly 
adorned as the cabinet, wxs vot one whit 
nore objcctionable. A curtain hung between 
it and the main room, which was dining- 
toom and parlor. A table was spread witb 
‘clean cloth; and bright oil-cloth covered 
the floor. Everything was tidy and invite 
fog. 

“T should think you would be over- 
heated in this mite of a kitchen.” 

“Oh! I don’t stay in long enough ata 
time for that.” 

“Do you go on the boat each trip?” 

“Why, yes, now. I tell 'em I'll go as 
Jong as my busvand gocs. But I don't like 
i. 1 hate it.” 

“ The little girl scems to enjoy it.” 

“Yes, She is my daughter’s child, and 
we can’t get herto go bome, she likes to 
Stay here so much. She has been with 
me ever since February.” 

“ Are you not very anxious about her ?” 

“Yes, indeed, J can't do no work un- 
less I see her right before meor know she is 
With her Graodpa. Ilere, Sarah, go carry 
this to Grandpa und come right back. Don't 
G0 near the edge of the boat.” 


Skipper “Grandpa” is at the front of the 
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bout, and blithesome Sarah, skipper by the 
grace of God, skips off delighted. But, 
having done her errand, she shows no dispo- 
sition to hurry back and leave her new 
hunting-ground, She peers around prettily. 
“Come right back,” calla Grandma, fondly 
imperative, and Surah starts homeward; but 
bethinks berself and turns again to claim a 
kiss from Grandpa, who stoops to give and 
receive as benignly as any peer of the realm: 
Again on her bome stretch, Sarah discov- 
ers the towpin and picks it up by way of 
diversion; but Grandpa seizes her merrily 
and rescues it, and, failing any further 
excuse for delay, she returns to the more 
feminine localities of the awning and the 
cabin, 

We are eager to sce the working of a 
lock. 


‘*T suppose now you never have been cn 
a canal,” suggests my lady. 

“Alas! no. The canals of Massachu- 
setts sre few and far between.” 

“Ob! if you are from Massachusetts,” 
she answers, merrily, “ you are greenhorns, 
OF course, you don’t know anything about 
it.” This frankness is engaging and salu- 
tary. ‘* Folks generally thinks canal-boat- 
men are dreadful low people.” My beart 
gives a guilty thump. Is this acother 
Nathan the prophet, saying with a little 
modern indirectness ‘* Thou art the man’”’? 

‘But I think there is as good manners 
and as good language on canal-boats as 
there is on shore, There is some that is 
profane and bad; but you won't catch boat- 
men’s children standing ona bridge and 
turowing stones and dirt on you as you go 
under !” 

**One or two of your boatmen have come 
into a good deal of prominence before the 
country.” 

‘** Yes, indeed, they’re everywhere. They 
are just as well educated and have just as 
good behavior as folks on shore. Of 
course, they have. A good many of them 
have their wives and cbildren on the bout, 
and 'tisn't likely they are going to do any- 
thing to put them down. They want their 
children to be as high up as they can. That 
is the worst of it. You can’t educate your 
children so well as you could on shore.” 

We sail intoa lock—stone walls on rigbt 
and left, an interlacing of huge beams in 
front. Behind us, after we are in, the 
ponderous water-gates close, a lfuge subter- 
ranean or subaquean valve is opened in 
front, letting out the enclosed water, and 
we swiftly lower to the level of the water 
outside it. The gatesin front above this 
valve are then slowly opened, and the 
gate-keepers ‘swell us out,” charging for 
the operation five cents, which my lady 
thinks a grievance. But this swelling isa 
boon to the trudging mules, as it consisitsin 
ejecting us from the lock by a sudden gush 
of water fromthe canal behind, instead of 
letting the mules drag us out by main force. 
Our cargo is about two hundred tons, or 
seven thousand bushels of wheat. The 
freight is ten centsa bushel. The toll is two 
hundred dollars. Then there are men—l 
bave forgotten by what pame she called 
them, but ‘‘seems as if” it was something 
like scrougers—men who seem to have no 
particular business except to extort money 
from the boatmen; men who stand at the 
receipt of cargoes and to whom the boat. 
man must pay a considerable fee in order to 
he promptly served with a cargo, These 
expenses, with the insurance, take more 
than half the freight! Out of the remaiuder 
must be paid the men, the bors:s, tbe 
running expenses. If they make seven or 
eight trips during the year, they call it a 
good year. How much can remain to the 
boatman after all bills are paid? Our 
hostess’s comfort is that, if anything is to be 
saved, her husband will save it. Tle is one 
of that kind. If be was not she would not 
live witb him, Le is not one to go wasting 
bis monvy. 

In the winter, for four years past, she 
has lived on the boat, either in New York 
or wherever they buppeaed to be frozen up. 
They cau be very comfortable, but she 
does not much like New York. The 
further west she goes the better she likes it. 
She shows me her refrigerator on deck—a 
great chest, well furnished with big blocks 
of ice, cold cooked corned beef, stone jars 
of yellow butter, bunches of beets in leaf, 
a large custard pie, into which I could at 
this moment puta most willing tooth. The 





milk that 2 woman came on board to offer 
ber at the last lock sbe di! not take because, 
as she privately informs us, the woman was 
not clean. 

There are only three locks left before we 
reach the river and it is time to put on her 
kettle, She goes forward to the bin for 
wood to build her fire, and I notice that she 
speaks a kind word on the way to the 
munching mules who are waiting their turn 
at the tow-line, and promises to bring them 
something the next time she comes out. 

I observe also that the right of way on 
canals is fashioned after the law of English 
rather than of American roads. We keep 
steadily on the left side of the canal. 
When we mect a boat, I see not how we 
can avoid entanglement and embarrassment 
But tbe line of one boat is deftly passed 
under the other boat, and we go on our way 
rejoicing, Occasionally we meet a pair of 
horses coming up on the heel-path. What 
is that? Silly etymologist, take off your 
hat to the canal boatmen. If the side our 
horses are on is the toc-path, is not the path 
on the opposite s:de of the canal the heel- 
path? If ye only bad faith as a grain of 
mustard seed! 

When we leave the canal and launch on 
the river we leave our mules and bang on 
toa steam-tug. My hostess tells me tbat 
she has seen eighty canal-boats lay hold of 
one steamer to be convoyed down tlie great 
river to the city by the sea. 

Aslbid her good-bye—ber cheeriness, 
her neatnvess, ber intelligence, her aspira- 
tion, her hospitality, her wifely loyalty and 
motherly love, her good fellowship, and 
her whole-heartedness—I do not feel over- 
confident about the vermin. 





PENCILLINGS IN LONDON. 


BY TOE REV. THEODORE L, CUYLER, 








Say what we may of the rapid growth of 
our American towns, the monsier strides of 
the British metropolis alwavs overwhelm 
me, London vow contains 3.600,000 people! 
It almost equals Paris, New York, and 
Brooklyn combined into one. You can 
drive fifteen miles on one of its diameters. 
Whea, in my college-boy days, I once went 
out to pay my respects to Joanna Baillie, 
the eminent authoress, who lived near 
IIampstead Hill, I walked clear out of town 
and over open fields. I am now staying at 
the hospitable house of our friend Rev. 
Newman ITall, who resides on the same 
Mamostead []ill in the midst of compactly 
built streets. Some of the old regions—like 
those about Bow Church and Temple Bar— 
are being rebuilt ina very imposing style. 
Thenew ** Nonconformist Memorial” edifice 
which stands near the foot of Ludga'e Iill 
and on thesite of old Fleet Prison, in which 
the Puritans were put in chains, is a superb 
structure, Not far off is Dr. Joseph Park- 
er's new City Temple. Lt has a more modern 
pu'pit than the ancient toddy-glasses in 
which Romaine and Rowland Till used to 
preach. But it 1s a stiff and rather unsoctal 
looking place, with many of the audience 
foisted up nearly to the rocf. Wecan beat 
our British brethren in building cheerful 
and comfortable churches. 

The edifice which Newman [all is rear- 
ing on the Surrey side and less than half a 
mile from the famous ‘Surrey Chapel,” 
will be the noblest Dissenting church build- 
ing in Great Britain. The walls are up 
about thirty feet. I climbed up on the 
stone work of the ‘‘ Lincoln Tower” and 
saw the floors of the two pew rooms in it— 
one of which bears the name of Washing- 
ton and the cther of Wilberforce. The 
Tower will be over two hundred feet high, 
and yet costs only thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars, How little the poor, friendless youth 
on the Illinois prairies dreamed that a 
monument bearing bis name would yet be 
one of the most conspicuous objects in the 
mightiest capital in Europe. Civilians who 
toiled bard to win fame are almost forgot- 
ten; but tbe ungainly rail-splitter, who only 
aimed to doright and stood up straight 
witb his lank limds (while others knuckled 
down to powerful and popu'ar wrong), has 
his name carved On one of London's loftiest 
towers. 

I heard Spurgeon once more on Sunday 
evening before last. Did any other man 
ever possess a voice which never gives out 








and a fluency that never flags to a measure 
quite equal with him. He just plants that 
broad, fat figure of his before the crowded 
thousands and opens his homely mouth, 
and acesseless stream of racy Engliah, pure 
Gospel truth, and trenchant appeal to the 
conscience pours out as steadily as water 
from Croton Reservoir. His “notes” would 
not cover more than the back of an ordinary 
envelope. He never precomposes one sen- 
tence, But he has the whole Bible on the 
end of his tongue and uses it with rare dis- 
cretion and pint. He always has enough 
ready-bewn cedar of Lebanon and olive 
wood from Bethany and Tubor to build a 
sermon with. Tis audiences never dwindle, 
even on the hottest days of July or the: 
stormiest days of January. [le is sorely 
plagued with the gout, which the Oxford 
Ritualists say is sent upon him as a judg- 
ment from Heaven for’ his assaulis upon 
their hierarchy. But he retorts by re- 
minding them that their most eminent 
prelate was permitted of God to die by 
a broken neck, while his head is siill 
wagging lustily on his shoulders. [e has 
no mercy upon bigotry, whetber it at- 
tempts to fence in the pulpit or the com- 
munion-table. Tis versatility is wonderful, 
Ile superintends a church of 5,000 mem- 
bers, a theological school, an orphanage 
and several other institutions, edits a news- 
paper, preaches tbree or four sermons & 
week, writes books of biblical commentary, 
publishes his own almanac, and has pre- 
pared fifty hymns for “Our Own Hymn 
Book,” which is the collection used by his 
mammoth congregation. And what sing- 
ing it is too! A fashionable New York quar- 
tette would stand about as much chance of 
being heard as the squeal of a mouse amid 
the roar of Niagara, 

During this visit to London I am taking 
my children over the old route of sight 
seeing; and it has given me great delight 
to revisit the Tower and the Zoological Gar- 
dens, the British Museum, etc. This last is 
certainly the eighth wonder of the world, 
The library alone is a colosseum of liter- 
ature. Four-fifths of all the volumes are 
already as dead and withered away as the 
brown mummies in the adjoising Egyptian 
galleries. In an apartment of the Museum 
are autographs which take the breath out 
of one. Just think of looking at a nole 
written by Michael Angelo, and letters of 
Oliver Cromwell and Luther and Calvin 
and Dante, and tbe original contract for 
ten pounds paid for the ** Paradise Lost” 
and signed by Jobn Milton! Very likely 
the poor blind secretary thought that he © 
was driving a shrewd bargain. The bouse 
in which Milton once lived is vow the 
headquarters of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, in Aldersgate street. Let every 
working Christian from America drop into 
the rooms and give a sbake of the hand to 
the vetetan secretary, Mr. Wm. Edwin 
Shipton. 

I have been poking about rich old anti- 
quorian London a good deal this week, 1 
have been looking into the Inner Temple, 
where Charles Lamb used to saunter and 
Charles Dickens used to dabble a little with 
the law. I bave been looking at the suddle 
which young Harry tbe Fifth sat in on the 
fiery field of Agincourt. I peeped into 
Bolt Court, to see if old Sam Johnson were 
there yet, over his sixth cup of 
tea; and into ‘‘Eastcheap,” thinking I 
might meet Jack Falstaff. I halted before 
Jobo Newton’s church (near tke Bank of 
England), and mused over the spot where 
pretty Anne Boleyn lost her head. I have 
yooked at Guy Fawkes’s lantern and the 
veritable Magna Charta. Shbakespeare’s 
London house still stands in Aldersgate 
street. Every relic is treasured in England- 
Three or four centuries bence will Faneuil 
full be left standing, and will Lincolo’s 
decree of emancipation be kept in some 
metallic case in a national museum ? 

London is the city that our countrymen 
sbould study the most thoroughly; but it is 
the ove they slur over the most carelessly,: 
It is buta bulting-place on their read ‘to 
gorgeous, gaudy, glittering Paris, Let the 
tourist who can only study six cities see 
that London, Edinburgh, Amsterdam, Ven- 
ice, and Rome are in his list. And when 
be bus seen them all, be need not be sorry 
that his lot is cast in New York or Brooke 


lyn. 
LonDON, ENGLAND, July 2th, 1374, 
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BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





WITHIN earth’s depths of gloom, wild legends 
say, 
Live dwarfs of preternatural strength; to 
hearts 
Scrrow in deep abysses strength imparts 
Denied to those, albeit of altitude 
More lofty, and perchance of nobler mood 
Yet gladdening ever in the realms of day. 
So let us wisely deem that trouble’s darts 
Bear balm ; thick clouds may veil the smiling 
blue, 
But clouds roll off and leave the heavenly hue 
Unstained; the tumbling torrent, white with 
wrath, 
Sinks into calm where pictured sun and 
flower 
Glow sweetly; could we pierce the prospect 
through, 
Beyond the gloom would shine the pleasant 
path 
Leading to murmuring brook and roseate 
bower. 
Then welcome sorrow as a faithful friend; 
Bear up through present iJl in hope of smiling 
end. 
We would not know life’s joy if sorrow slept ; 
We would not feel the softness of the rose 
If the thorn pierced not. Our Great Fa- 
ther knows 
Better than weour wants. We would Time 
crept 
To golden music through the glittering hours. 


Away with such ! it is not for our good. 
Look at proud man where rise the rocky 
hills, 
Then view him where soft Nature sweet dis- 
tills 
Existence. This with starry brow has stood 
Ever on grand acclivities ; no mark 
Save of the mire on that. Away! come dark 
Bright sorrow! rouse and teach our inmost 
heart 
To know life’s duties stern and stern to act our 
part. 
Yea sorrow is God’s blessing; where the sea 
Slumbers the bark sits idly; where the 
wave 
Tosses in wrath it tosses but to save. 
On with full sail the bark sweeps gloriously 
On toits goal; yea, if it sinks, sinks free 
From dull, ignoble peace. The path of life 
Should not be one of primrose; formed for 
strife 
Our nature; sorrow tears the shuddering 
heart 
Asunder for its treasures, as apart 
The mine {s rent to gain the gold. The soil 
Bears not the diamond; it is found with toil! 
Stars only shine by night; the thunder clears 
The air; from darkness springs the light that 
cheers; 
Thus through the shrinking soul sorrow sub- 
lime careers. 





REMINISCENCES OF A METHOD- 
IST CIRCUIT RIDER. 


BY H. H. B. 








Iam not a Methodist, but I have long 
loved that branch of the Christian Church. 
Among its membersbip I number many of 
the most valued friends of my life. I love 
their heroic, earnest ministry yet; but espe- 
cially did I love them as I knew them in 
Georgia, almost half a century ago, when 
such immorta] men as Olin and Andrews 
atid Capers and Soule and Early and Dr. 
Lovick Pierce were in the field. With the 
Bible in one pocket and the ‘‘Church Dis_ 
cipline ” in the other, they carried the Gos, 
pel where no other denomination did or 
would. They forsook all for Christ, and the 
salvation of souls was the all-absorbing ob. 
ject of life. ‘‘Their only fear was that 
they might not know all their duty, or, 
knowing it, might fail to perform it.” 

In some instances, however, their zeal 
was not tempered by discretion and judg- 
ment, and sometimes their young ministers 
were precipitated upon crises of the most 
mortifying and ludicrous character. In 
illustration of this, I will narrate the expe- 
rience of a very worthy young man, whose 
conversion I witnessed and whose acquaint- 
ance I was happy to acknowledge as long 
as he lived. 

His parents were poor. In other words, 
they owned no slaves, but were honest and 
industrious and lived comfortably. They 
had been converted under the preaching of 
earnest men who had caught the fire and 
zeal of Whitfield when he visited Georgia, 
years before. 

There was to be a camp-meeting shortly 
im the neighborbood where they resided, 
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and I had been invited by a wealthy family, 
who owned alarge wooden tent, to spend 
the entire week of the meeting with them, 
Having never attended a camp-meeting, I 
eagerly accepted the invitation. 

During the progress of this meeting 
young M—— was converted. To me his 
conversion seemed miraculous, though it 
was of a kind not uncommon, in those 
days, in the Methodist Church. Under a 
powerful conviction of sin, he fell upon 
the ground near the altar like one dead, 
and but for an irregular, spasmodic breath- 
ing I should have supposed that his spirit 
had departed. His mother, a slender, 
spirituelle-looking woman, sat on the 
ground by him, supporting his head, and 
was constantly engaged in inaudible pray- 
er. He remained in this condition about 
three hours. Then, with a shoutof glory: 
he sprang to his feet. Heaven was in his 
eye and no language can describe the radi- 
ance of his countenance. His spirit had 
been passing through a terrible ordeal 
somewhere. It was not hypocrisy; it was 
not affectation. Every look and word and 
motion were natural to the occasion. 

The impression this made upon me has 
never been wholly removed. I would have 
suffered martyrdom for such a conviction 
and conversion and such a glorious cer- 
tainty of divine acceptance. It was so 
unlike the conversion I had in New En- 
gland been taught to consider as orthodox 
and safe; for to have “indulged a hope” 
before having been for several months 
under conviction of sin would have been 
building upon the sand. Indeed, I had 
been taught the rasping, revolting doctrine 
that I must be willing to suffer ‘‘ the venge- 
ance of eternal fire,” for the glory of 
God, before I could dare to hope for his 
mercy in Christ Jesus. Never being able 
to bring my heart to that point and not 
doubting its truth, 1 went for years about 
the daily duties of life feeling and looking 
like ‘‘a sheep that no man taketh up.” 

From this time forth a desire for the sal- 
vation of ali mankind became the leading 
passion of young M.’s life. In a few 
months he was licensed to preach, and he 
started out into the highways and hedges, 
determined to exhort and rebuke all man- 
ner of sin, whenever and wherever he 
saw it. 

His extreme youth, for he was only nine- 
teen, want of education, and utter ignor- 
ance of the world beyond bis immediate 
neighborhood frequently subjected him to 
insult and mortification; and after a circuit 
of four months, among the poor white peo- 
ple in the Ocmulgee bottoms, he returned, 
sunburnt, emaciated from chills and fever, 
and bore in bis body the marks of suffering 
andendurance. Hishorse, too, was so atten- 
uated as scarcely to cast ashadow, having 
been almost devoured by flies and buffalo 
gnats, and seemed as much subdued as his 
master. A few days after his return he 
gave, at an evening meeting, the following 
account of his first experience as a circuit 
rider: 

‘¢ My beloved brethren and sisters,” said 
he, “when I started out in the service of 
my Lord and Master I determined to do 
my duty so faras I knew it, come what 
would. I have had a rougher time than I 
lookedfor. But I ain’tsorry I went, and am 
ready to start again to-morrow, and have ev- 
ery inch of the road made ten times rougher, 
if I could be the means of saving the soul 
of one poor sinner. But I am several years 
older than I was four montbs ago. Expe- 
rience has taught me several lessons that I 
couldn’t have learnt in a lifetime at home. 
I find that different men have different 
ways and notions, and a word or two ain’t 
agoin’ to change ’em. I have learnt that 
there is a time to touch up a man about his 
soul and a time to let himalone. I thought 
the whole world ought to be converted to 
Christ in a few years; but now I wouldn’t 
venture to set the time. I have learnt 
patience and prudence, and when I start 
on my next circuit I shall start with a bet 
ter stock of common sense. But I don’t 
complain. I haven’t been whipped, nor 
beaten with rods, nor stoned, nor ship- 
wrecked, nor imprisoned, nor beheaded, as 
Paul was; but I think I know what he 
meant by ‘‘ weariness and painfulness,” 
and by falling upon “rude fellows of the 
baser sort.” But out of it all the Lord has 
brought me, and through his mercy I 





stand before you this night. And now, my 
brethren, I want to give you a few scattering 
items of my experience as a circuit rider. 

As I was ridin’ along a lonesome sort of 
road, during the first week of my labors, I 
come suddenly on three great, monstrous 
fellers, that was a-wastin’ their precious 
time in playin’ o’ marbles. 1 knowed from 
the looks of their clothes and shoes that 
they ought to be at work. They cussed and 
rolled and rolled and cussed one ’nother, 
till I couldn’t stand it another mioute. I 
reined my cretur right square up before’em., 
Said I: ‘*My feller travelers to a never- 
ending eternity, don’t you know such talk 
and doings as that will send your poor, im- 
mortal, never-dyin’ soul down to everlasting 
torment, in the lake that burns with fire 
and brimstone, which is the second death? 
Arn’t you afeard the Lord will take you at 
your word and send you where you ask him 
to?” 

They didn’t notice me at all; and I said it 
allover again. Then one of ’en—a great, 
tall, rawboned feller, rolled up his sleeves 
and spit in his hands and come at me, 
a-bawlin’ as loud as thunder. 

‘* Look a-heah,” said he, ‘‘ who the devil 
is ye and what do you w-a-n-t?” 

I told him I was a Methodist preacher 
and was a-goin’ about in the service of my 
blessed Lord and Master, and would be glad 
to do somethin’ for his poor sinful soul. 

‘*W-a-l,” said he, ‘the Lord must be 
skase o’ hands to send out sich an ornery- 
lookin’, spindle-shanked disciple as you is 
into these parts. You didn’t git the message 
straight, or else you tuck the wrong fork 
back here somewhar. Now, young man, 
we is all Hard Shells around here, and the 
less you say about your religion the better. 
We histed a feller a bit ago that was a- 
whangdoodlein’ around here a-tryin’ for to 
gether sinners into fis kingdom; and I 
heerd some o’ the boys directed him to a 
place whar they don’t rake up the fires at 
night. Any how, he left here. An’ now, 
young man, if youinterflict with us another 
time or open your head till we is through 
with this ’ere game, we’ll hang you on that 
thar’ yander oak.” 

I saw he was in dead earnest, and for 
once I traveled with a ve-hee-mence. Still, 
I felt that I had spoken a word for the 
Lord and hoped it might take root. In 
fact, I felt thankful that he had given me 
the boldness to speak a¢ all under such cir- 
cumstances. 

A few days after this I come suddenly 
upon a middle-aged man, that was sittin’ 
on a stump a-playin’ of a fiddle with alj 
his might. He wriggled and screwed and 
twisted up his face one side and then on 
the other, and sweat like he was a-maulin’ 
rails. He was a-tryin’ to get at a right 
sound, and he couldn’t. After a little he 
struck it, and he jumped straight up and 
hollered: “ Thar, by thunder, I’ve fotched 
her! LI knowed I could. I’ve been a-work- 
in’ at that tarnal thing a whole week. Now 
I'm ready for the dance to-night at old 
Sister Spikeses.” 

I felt it my duty to speak to the man 
about his soul and give him a word of 
warnin’. Said I: ‘* Feller sinner and stran- 
ger, have you got 4 realizin’ sense of what 
you are a-doin’. Do you know the awful 
sin of playin’ on that carnal instrument, 
that has caused many a poor cretur to 
dance and sent their poor naked souls down 
to eternal torment, where all the music they 
have is weepin’ and wailin’ and gnashin’ of 
teeth?” Isaw that this riled him and his 
eyes begun to snap. 

‘* What in thunder do you mean by a car- 
nal instrument?” said he. ‘‘Do you dare 
to ’sinuate thar is anything tbe matter with 
my fiddle?’’ 

‘*No,” said I. ‘*I mean that it’s the 
Devil’s instrument and leads many a poor 
soul to endless torment.” He sot his hata 
leetle to one side and turned up one eye at 
me (I couldn’t tell which, for he was cross- 
eyed), and said: ‘See heah, young man, 
T'll bet my carnal instrument your a fire-and- 
brimstone Methodist preacher.” I told him 
I was, for 1 was determined I wouldn’t 
deny it if he killed me. 

‘* Wal,” said he, “I knowed it the minute 
I seed you; but you are the first oneI ever 
come across that didn’t take to music, for 
it seems to me that singin’ and bawlin’ is 
the hithe of their business.” ’ 

*“We love to praise the Lord with the 
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voice he has given us,” said I; “but we 
have nothin’ to do with carnal music ang 
fiddles—it’s agin the rules of the Church,” 

“Wal,” suid he, “‘if I reads my Bible 
straight, as good men as me and you has 
kept a right smart chance of it about the 
house. Old David didn’t do much else 
arter he cleaned out them Philisterines, ang 
killed off Golier and Urier, and got Burshe 
by home and settled down.” 

“But,” said I, ‘David praised God op 
the harp, and not on the fiddle.” 

** What’s the difference,” said he. “ Arn’t 
they both stringed instruments? Mebbe 
fiddles went by some other name in olq 
Bible times. Who knows but the Pizeltery 
he used to wake up so often warn’t a fiddle? 
I tell you, stranger, he didn’t keep house 
without one, unless I’m mistaken in the 
man, Why, it ar’n’t a week since I wag 
a-readin’ about his dancin’ like a jumpin’. 
jack right out in the middle of the 
street, where all the women and everybody 
else could see him; and it sorter seems to 
me like he lost off some of his clothes, Now 
I never danced that furious in all my life” 

“*But,” said I, ‘‘ David danced before the 
Lord, and because he had gotten back the 
Ark of the Covenant from the Philistines.” 

**Of course,” said he, ‘* he danced before 
the Lord if he danced at all, for the good 
book tells us his eyes is allers upon us; but 
it’s my opinion he danced because he felt 
good and couldn’t help it, like anybody 
else. I’low he was human, like the balance 
of us. Solomon, too, from all ‘account, 
was heavier on music than his father. Why, 
I couldn’t spell out the names of all them 
music instruments he kept about his house 
in a whole week. But I don’t reckon he 
had more than he needed for to keep even 
with all them damsels he kept on his 
plantation. Now ’mong all them instra- 
ments don’t you s’pose he kep’ a fiddle?” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘Solomon lived to see 
the evil of all these things, and warned 
poor sinners against such sinful practices, 
He repented and was sorry for all these 
things before he died.” 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘mebbe I shall doso 
too; but I tell you, stranger, as long as I 
can fiddle and it’s a comfort to me I'll resk 
the consequences. Why, it’s better for 2 
feller’s innards a heap o’ times than 
victuals and drink, and Id sell everything 
but my wife and children before I'd part 


with it. When I gits home, after a hard — 


day’s work, it rests me powerful to take 
it down and play some o’ them sweet old 
tunes I heerd when I was a boy. Thar’s 
‘The Legacy’ and ‘Roslin Castle,’ and the 
like, that my wife jines me in; and the 
young ‘uns loves it as wellas we. Thar’s 
my little gal, what ain’t fifteen months old, 
can dance like a sperit. Nobody never 
larnt her. The Lord putit inher. Come, 
stranger,” said he, ‘‘ go home with me. Me 
and my wife is goin’ to a dance to-night, 
and we'd be glad of your company.” 

I thanked him, and told him I had turned 
my back on the sinful vanities of this life, 
and, with thehelp of the Lord, I would keep 
away from temptation and every place 
where I could not speak a word for my 
blessed Lord and Master. 1 exhorted him 
to repent and do works meet for repent 
ance, and ‘‘ to have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness,” and ‘‘to 
train up his children in the nurture and ad: 
monition of the Lord.” 

“Well,” said he, “I wish you well, 
stranger; but before we part I want # 
give you a word of warnin’. Taint every 
fellow you meet that'll take your contr 
drums as easy as I does. You'll find some 
scaly chaps among tlese bottoms, and 
you'd best look before you leap on 'em, 
Why, they would eat up a little candle 
mold-built chap, like you is—all legs and 
no body—in little or no time.” 

We parted then, and I lifted up mY 
heart to God for a blessing on him. There 
seemed to be a world of good feeling ia 
him. I felt that there was good ground to 
work on in his case, and if I could have 
“dug about” him awhile I believe the 
good Lord would have blessed my Isbors. 

After this I rode ona couple o’ miles, 
and come to a log cabin that looked nice 
and comfortable; and I halted and went in, 
hopin’ I could get my cretur fed and spend 
the night. The minute I opened the door 
I felt at home. The old lady of the house 
was as kind asa mother,and asked me 
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right straight if I wasn’t a Methodist 
circuit rider. She was mighty glad to see 
me; said. ‘she nsed to belong to that 
church before she left old Jasper County, 
but sense then she hardly know’d Sunday 
from from any other day. They is all 
Hard Shells down here nearly, and I never 
could make up my mind to jine ’em. 
“Why, honey,’ said she, ‘‘you looks 
mighty puny acd spindlin’ to be ridin’a 
circuit. You'll git the shakes in these 
bottoms, I’m afeared. I'll give you a bot- 
tle o’ truck to take along to keep ’em 
off | You looks a-hungry and sorter 
franzied, like all the poor Methodist 
preachers. When I wasa gal I could tell 
one as fur as I could sco ’em; and, knowin’ 
how bungry they allers was, I got ’em to 
eatin’ as quick as possible. Our house was 
gort o’ headquarters for em, and old Brother 
Sands used to suy he never hove in sight 
that he didn’t hear the chickens a-squall- 
in’ and somebody a-beatin’ up the eggs for 
to make flitters. I never seed anybody that 
loved chicken and flitters like he did; and 
coffee—my Lord, it peared like he never 
could be sashuated. I tell you it did our 
souls good for to feed that man.” 


The old lady soon got me an excellent 
supper, and that and her good coffee set 
me right up. She sent out for a neighbor 
or two tocome in, and we all sung and 
prayed and talked till late bedtime. I felt 
thankful for all the way the Lord had led 
‘me and for another chance to speak in his 
name. The next morning she said ‘she 
wished I would tarry with her two or three 
days. Shesaid ’twould be better for me 
and my critter too, as she had been so wor- 
ried with flies. ‘‘I feel sorter ’fraid,” said 
she, ‘‘ to have you go about much in these 
parts. They make nothin’ of ketchin’ up 
afeller if he says anything that don’t 
suit’em; and they just leave life in him. 
Don’t open your mouth ’mong the Hard 
Shells.” 

Itold her I shouldn’t speak in my own 
strength, any more than David did when 
he killed the lion and the bear; but that I 
should certainly speak whenever duty 
pointed it out. 

“Well,” said she, “‘ you cantry it. The 
Zord is able 10 work a miracle to save you, 
but I’m afeard he won't. I tell you, honey, 
itll take a mighty pinted taik to touch 
one o’ them old brass-mounted sinners. I'd 
sooner try to hit an old full-grown alligator 
and Aurt him. Why, child, all your preach- 
in’ and exhortin’ will slide off on’em like 
water off a duck’s back. [ tell you I’d hit 
*em easy and leave ’em in the hands of the 
Lord. If I wanted to poke up a rattle- 
snake that was a-sleepin’ in the sun, I'd 
take a pretty long pole; and if a polecat 
would let me alone I would Aim. Mebbe 
you can gether my meanin’.” 

Ispent that day with her, and passed on 
in great peace of mind. My whole soul 


- was filled with the love of God and I felt 


that I could face danger and death for his 
glory and was determined that the fear of 
man should never shut my mouth. Pretty 
soon I heard loud voices a little way ahead 
of me. I slacked up my animal and 
listened. Of all the horrid oaths and blas- 
phemies I ever did hear theirs took the 
lead. I asked the Lord for strength and 
rid up a leetle closer. It proved to be two 
young fellers a-fighbtin’.. I could see 
through the bushes that they had pistols 
and bowie-knives and clubs, and I was cer- 
tain they would both be in eternity before I 
could speak a word of warnin’ to their poor 
sinful souls: Then I remembered what the 
old sister had told me, and was afeard if I 
said a word to ’em they would kill me out- 
Tight; for I knew they had tools enough to 
doit. Then I thought how Faithful found 
the lions chained; and how Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego come alive out of 
that hot furnace without even the smell of 
brimstone on their clothes; and, after askin’ 
strength of the Lord, I ridright square up 
before ’em. 


SaidI: ‘My fellow travelers toa vast 
eternity, what is the meanin’ of all this 
fightin’ and cussin’ and blasphemy I hear a- 
ringin’ through these woods? Don’t you 
know you are provokin’ the good Lord to 
his face and bringin’ down his righteous 
Vengeance on your poor guilty heads? 
Don’t you know you are a-treasurin’ up 
wrath agin the day of wrath and revelation 


of the righteous judgment of God, who 
will render to every man accordin’ to his 
works? Don’t you know you are a-fittin’ 
and preparin’ yourselves for the pit of fire 
and brimstone, where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched, and where the 
smoke of your torment will aecend up for- 
ever and ever and there won't be a drop of 
water for to cool your poor parched-up 
tongues?” 

At this they begun to snigger and laugh, 
and looked at one another just as kind and 
lovin’ as two hound pups. Then one of 
em said: “ Stranger, don’t distress yourself 
about ws. The Lord knows we arn’t in 
earnest. We're jest a practicin’ a little, 
agin the lection that’s a-comin’ off next 
Monday, and, if we have tothrash out some 
o’ them Gopher Creek red-mouthed South 
Ca’lina Nullifurs, we wants to be ready for 
‘em. We're all Jackson men. We believe 
in him and swear by him constant. They 
say he shan’t be President any longer, and 
we say he shall.” 

Said I: ‘‘ You had better trust in God, 
and not inanarm of flesh. Gen. Jackson 
is only a man, and I fear he isn’t a Christian 
atthat. He fights better for man than he 
does for God, I reckon.” 

** Now, stranger,” said he, ‘* don’t rile us 
on that pint, unless you want to git bruised. 
I know he’s noneo’ your yelpin’, bawlin’ 
Methodists. He isn’t etarnally askin’ the 
Lord for somethin’ he don’t want. But I 
tell you, if Old Hickory ever sets his head 
for Heaven, he'll go thar, and I’d like to 
see the crowd that could head him off.” 

They said a good many things besides 
that showed me they were “in the gall of 
bitterness and the bonds of iniquity,” and 
they didn’t seem to know it. I reasoned 
and talked with ’em about their souls’ sal- 
vation and their prospects for eternity, and 
they took it all as kind as could be. They 
said they hoped I wouldn’t think they 
wasn’t Christians because I caught them 
a-practicin’ for the election, and said they 
were goin’ to join the Hard Shells over in 
the next county as soon as they could get 
fixed up for the winter. 

‘* Have you no church,” I asked, ‘‘in your 
own county that you could join?” 

‘* Yes,” said they, ‘‘ there is one over at 
Shiloh; but that’s full. They can’t take 
nary nother in, and we heerd they had to 
turn some of ’em off at the last big meetin’. 
We can gitin over at Ebenezer, and on 
feet-washin’ Sundays we git to see some 
pretty trim feet and ankles, for the gals 
over there is put up like race nags.” 

I warned them against all carnal and im- 
proper motives in joining the church; and, 
as night was coming on, I told them that I 
must go on, in order to reach some house 
before dark. 

“Won't you take a drink,” said they, 
“before youstart? We've got some good 
old peach here that’ll speak for itself, if you 
take enough of it.” 

I thanked them, and told them I never 
took liquor and that it was against the 
rules of the Methodist Church. 

“Wal,” said they, ‘‘ we don’t want any 
man to go agin his conscience and the 
rules of his church; but we have to soak a 
little down here to keep off the shakes, and 
after you’ve hazed around here a couple o’ 
months ’mong these swamps and alligators 
your inner man will need a little fetchin’ 


up and you'll be glad of a drink of old 
peach.” 


I left them and passed on, with more 
confidence in myself than I had ever had 
before. I thought if I could ride right up 
in the face of men that were goin’ on as 
they were when I found ’em I could face 
almost anything after that. 

The following week I chanced to fall 
upon a sort of public gathering at an old 
deserted church, which was being used for 
a court-house, and I soon discovered that a 
court of some sort was in session. I 
thought it would be a good chance to get a 
crowd, and by scattering seed among so 
many some of it would take roet and 
spring up to the glory of my Lord and Mas- 
ter. Satan told me to pass along; but I 
asked strength of the Lord and stopped, 
I hitched my animal and took wy saddle- 
bags and went in. 

They were tryin’ a poor, sickly, hungry- 
lookin’ cretur for stealin’a hog; and from 
the way the lawyer talked and abused him 
I thought he would certainly be huog or 








shot. He looked so wretched and friend- 
less that I couldn’t help raisin’ my heart to 
God for him. 

Directly another lawyer rose and denied 
everything the other one said and talked 
awful about the man that accused him, and 
finally ended bis speech in these very 
words: “Gentlemen of the jury! Tbe 
goats may climb the mountains and the 
sheep may nibble the grass; but this ’ere 
client o’ mine is no more guilty of stealin’ 
that thar hog than a toad are got a tail.’’ 

The jury went out a few minutes, and 
come back with a verdict of manslaughter. 
The judge and the lawyers and everybody 
else hollered and lauched; and finally they 
let the poor fellow off without punishment, 
on account of his bein’ so poor and sick, 
aod sorter drunk when he stole the hog, if 
hestole it at all. After that I never won- 
dered that the blessed Saviour pronounced a 
woe upon lawyers. I am afeard they’re 
two-sided. 

When the court was dismissed I appoint- 
ed a meetin’ for that night and the house 
was filled. The good Lord give me great 
liberty, and the fear of man and the 
lawyers too was all taken away from me- 
But while I was a-preachin’ some. cruel, 
sinful wretches took my poor animal into 
the woods close by and sheared her mane 
and tail close to the skin. They-did it in 
such a hurry that they gouged out the solid 
flesh in a dozen places on her tail, and the 
poor beast had to carry it a-stickin’ right 
straight out behind for a couple o’ weeks, 
and I had to bind it up in rags to keep off 
the flies. I was mortified almost to death 
about it, but I was willing to suffer for 
righteousness’s sake and made no com- 
plaint. Indeed, I was thankful they didn’t 
lay their hands on me. The next mornin’ 
as [ traveled along, I felt “like an owl of 
the desert” and like a pelican in a waste, 
howlin’ wilderness. 

Sure enough, my brethren, I got sick in 
the Ocmulgee country and had a powerful 
attack of the shakes. Oue took me sud- 
denly, when I was three or four miles from 
a@ house; and I bad to dismount and lie 
right down underatree. But the galley- 
nippers and yaller-jackets soon drove me 
from that place, and I rode on till I got toa 
house of some sort, when I fainted and fell 
like a dead man. When I come to I found 
I was in a sort of doggery, where there was 
a couple of men a-drinkin’ and playin’ 
cards. They had laid me on my blanket 
and put my saddle-bags under my head for 
a pillow. I was too weak and sick to say 
anything to’em then; so I shut my eyes, and 
they thought I was asleep. But, instead of 
strippin’ and woundin’ me and leavin’ me 
half dead, as I feared, they talked as kind 
abont me as could be. I lifted up my heart 
to God for them and me too. One of ’em 
said: ‘‘I’ll bet a barrel o’ whisky he’s a 
Methodist preacher. I can tell one as fur 
asmy hound can smellacoon. Whatapoor 
white-livered striplin’ he is. If he’s got a 
mother, he ort to be with her.” 

The otber one said: ‘‘ By thunder, Tom, 
an idee has jest struck me. You know we 
haven’t been home in a couple o’ days and 
nights, and we both look fora West Injy 
harricane when we do go, with an airth- 
quake tied behind. Now, if we can jest 
take along home with usa Methodist circuit 
rider it will be right into our hands and 
the women will be quiet. Dolly Ann has 
been a-hankerin’ for one ever sence we left 
old North Ca’lina. Besides, we’ve got to 
take the feller somewhar’, for he’ll die 
here.” 

‘* King Agrippa!” said the other. ‘‘ That’s 
the thing exactly. We'll keep him a singin’ 
and prayin’ and cavortin’ about among the 
women a couple o’ weeks or such a matter, 
and you and mecan keep on with our busi- 
ness.” Then they both laughed and tooka 
drink, and said ‘‘’twas an ill wind that 
blowed nobody any good.” 

Toward night one of the men rode my 
cretur, and the other put mein alittle Jersey 
wagon aod took me to bis house. As soon 
as we hove in sight, all the womenand chil- 
dren and dogs come out; but when they 
saw me they were as still as death. 

“Dolly Ann,” said he, “‘ fix a bed, honey, 


jest as soon as you can for this poor, sick 


Methodist preacher. We found him a-lyin’ 
on the-ground when we was a-huntin’ tur- 
keys, and he looks as if he needed a mother 
or somebody else to nuss him awhile. Get 
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him some hot coffee, honey, and you young 
uns keep still.” 

Dolly Ann looked at me and wiped her 
eyes with her apron, and said: ‘‘ Husband, 
it'll take a heap o’ nussin’ to bring Aim out. 
If he was anything to me I'd doctor him 
for worms the first thing. He’s as yaller as 
& squash. But the good Lord knows I’m 
thankful to see a Methodist preacher once 
more, dead or alive.” 

‘‘I knowed you would be, honey,” said 
he, “and that’s the reasonI brought him 
home. Now take good care of him till he’s 
well.” 

She wiped her eyes again and brought 
me the coffee. It revived me wonderfully, 
and I quieted down and slept pretty well all 
night. I kept my bed for three or four 
days and finally broke the chills. As soon 
as I was able to walk about, the neighbors 
gethered in from all quarters, and we had 
some powerful meetings, and several poor 
sinners were enabled “to read their titles 
clear to mansions in the skies.” 

Well, my brethren, I stayed right there 
for three weeks, and sung and prayed and 
preached every day and night, more or less, 
accordin’ to my strength; and the good 
Lord was with us. I believe I did good 
there and planted seed that will spring up 
and bear fruit to the glory of my Lord and 
Master. My poor cretur’s tail too had got 
nearly well durin’ the time and the hair on 
it had started out again right smart. 


As soon asI felt that I could stand the 
trip I concluded I'd come home to my 
mother and rest awhile from my labors. 
But jest as I got in sight of it, so tosay, I 
fell into another fit, worse in some respects 
and better in others than I'd ever done be- 
fore. 

About four o’clock last Thursday morn- 
in’ I come in sight of Col. G.’s plantation, 
and then I knowed I was only eight miles 
from home. When I passed the house I 
saw @ man, a-borseback, comin’ down the 
avenue. I saw it was one of the Colonel’s 
sons, that had jest got home from college, 
I halted in the creek, close by, to water my 
animal; and in a minute or two he rode in 
by my side. We bowed, and I said: ‘*I 
believe you are one of Col.-G.’s sons. Is 
your mother in society now ?” 

He turned a little in his saddle, and 
seized me by the collar and shook me as a 
dog woulda rabbit,and set me down to 
my hips in the water. 

** Who the devil are you,” said he, “ that 
you should dare to question my mother’s 
social position ?” 

Said I: “Mr. G., in the name of my 
Lord and Master, let me say a few words 
before you shoot me. God knows I didn’t 
mean to say a word out of the way. 
Brother Spears told me your mother spoke 
of joinin’ society next quarterly meetin’, 
and I jest wanted to know if she had.” 

He took hold o’ me again and nearly 
jerked the life out o’ me, and said: ‘‘ What 
the devil do you mean by my mother’s 
joining society? Hasn’t she always moved 
in the best the country affords?” And he 
give me another jerk. 

Said I: ‘‘ Mr. G., you don’t understand 
me yet. All I meant to ask was whether 
your mother had joined the Methodist 
Church.” 

I never saw a man’s countenance change 
like his did. He changed from a tiger toa 
brother in a minute. 

“Young man,” said he, ‘‘ why didn’t you 
use language that I could understand af 
first? Drop such infernal Methodisms and 
speak the English language. Iam very 
sorry I laid my hands on sucha frame as 
yours; but when you questioned, as I 
thought, the respectability of my mother I 
lost control of myself. Now, tell me who 
you are and where in the name of Heaven 
you have been. What ails you and whatés 
the matter with your horse’s tail?” 


I then told him whol was, and thatI 
had been in the Ocmulgee bottoms, a-tryin’ 
to save souls, had got sick, and was tryin’ 
to get home. He turned his head to one 
side and laughed. 

“Well, young man,” said he, “‘you had 
better let those Ocmulgee sinners rest 
awhile; and, if you’ve got a home, you'd 
better find it as soon as possible.” 

Said I: ‘ That’s exactly what Iam ex- 
pecting to do to-night, the Lord willing.” 





*“*No,” said he, “you can’t ride eight 








miles ip those wet clothes. 
my father’s and spend the night.” 

80 1 went with him, for | didn’t dare re- 
fuse; and I never was treated so kindly 19 
all my life. He gave me a dry suit 
throughout, and when supper was ready 
be took me in and introduced me to his 
mother and all the rest of ’em, and such a 
splendid supper I never saw before. I 
thought once or twice that it must be all a 
dream. 

The next morning I asked the negro boy 
that waited on mc—for my clothes that he 
had taken out to dry. Just then young G. 
himeelf came in with a big bundle. Ile 
had been toa store and bought me a new 
suit—so much finer than a Methodist 
preacher dared to wear that I was afraid to 
put ’em on, for fear I should be turned out 
of the church, I ncver had such strange 
feelings in ali my life. 

But now, my brethren, comes the worst 
mistake of all, and haven’t got over the 
effects of it yet. 1 was so confused about 
my clothes that when I came down-stairs 
I blundered right into a room where there 
was three women a-standin’ up in the cor. 
ners, and they looked like they was just 
goin’ to play ‘‘ Puss in the corner.” They 
was just as white as cotton and didn’t have 
ona rag 0’ clothes. They never moved, 
nor screeched, nor hollered, nor let on like 
they saw me. I came nigh faintin’, for I 
was afraid they would tell young G. alout 
it, and I would get a worse jerkin’ than I 
got in the creek. 1 was so tronbled about 
it that I went etraight out and found him, 
and told him my mistake and begged his 
pardon. Ile lay right down on the grass 
and laughed and rolled and bollered to the 
top of his voice; and went in and told his 
mother, and she screamed too, 

Alter breakfast he said: ‘‘Come, my 
young friend, and let me introduce you to 
the pretty ladies you frighteved so badly 
this morning.” 

I tried to beg off, but be wouldn’t hear 
tome. Be took me right in, and there they 
stood right where I left’em. They badn’t 
moved an inch nor dressed themselves at 
all, and i turned so blind and faint that I 
had to get out the best way I could. Tben 
I asked him if they never moved, nor 
spoke, nor wore any clothes, 

** Never,” said be, and laughed again, 
Sxid I: “Mr. G., your mother is go rich 
and hus so much calico and muslin, couldn't 
she make some dresses for then poor crea- 
tures?” Then he laughed louder than ever, 
and to this day I don't know what made 
him do it, 

After leavin’ in the mornin’, I rode on 
toward home in grest uneasiness, for fear 
1 should meet some of the brethren, and 
they would have me brought before the 
church on account of my fine clothes, But, 
thanks be to my blessed Master, I was 
spared thet trisl. Bat when my mother saw 
me comin’ down the line she knew my 
animal by her trot, but she didn't know me 
till I spoke. Then she lost all her strength 
and fell right down. She thought from 
the looks of my clothes that I had fallen 
from grace and turned out to gamblin’ or 
somethin’ cise, and it took mean hour or 
two to convince her I was all right and at 
home once more. 

My dear brethren and sisters, I am re- 
joiced to see your faces ouce more. I 
thank my blessed Lori for deliverance 
in the past and [ feel to trust him tor the 
future. As soon as I get a little more 
strength, the Lord willing, I expect to 
start out agnin in some new fick! of labor, 
for | cesire to live and die in the service of 
my Lord and Master. 


Ae 


Ix arecent public debate at Pawtucket, R. 
L, on the question “* Resolved, that probivition 
as applied to the sale of intoxicating drinks as 
a beverage isa failure, both in fact and phi- 
losophy,” Dio Lewis maintained the affirm- 
ative and Rev. David Boyd the negative. Dr. 
Lewis presented the philosophy of bie side of 
the question in the following ingenious man- 
ner: “* Nothing is more harmful Lo the diges- 
tive organs than to eat fried food; but make a 
law against it and I will eat my breakfast fried 
every morning.” ‘* Whence,”’ replied his cler- 
ical opponent, ‘‘we are left to infer that all 
that is required to make a good prohibitionist 
of the Doctor is that he should be in some com- 
munity where the majority are opposed to pro- 
hibition.” When one makes a good point it is 
pleasant to koow that it is understood, 
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Education. 


DEDICATION OF COUNCIL HALL 
AT OBERLIN. 
BY THE REV. ROBERT G. HUTCATWS. 

SATURDAY, the 1st inst., was a red-letter day 
at Oberlin. Ter grand new Theological Hal! 
was dedicated with admirable scrviees and 
great rejoicing. 

These harmless Oberlin doves are as wise as 
any worldly serpent. They bad the corner- 
stone laid with éclat, under the auspices of the 
National Council, three years ago. Thus they 
call the new edifice Council Gall and link 
their institution forever with the goodly com- 
pany of Congregational churches throughout 
the land. 

President Fairchild accorded to Professor 
Mead, more than to any other man, the faith 
which undertook and the energy which has 
consummated this abiding work. The building 
stands near the First church, which for so 
many years echoed the eloquence of President 
Finney, and fronts the center of the college 
park. It is, therefore, “ beautiful for situ- 
ation”; and, if the Seminary remains troe to 
its genius and traditions, it will yet be “ the 
joy of the whole earth.”’ 

It contains chapel, lecture rooms, reference 
library room, reading room, and apartments 
for wixty students. Each study room has two 
windows, a sunny exposure, and an open grate. 
If there is anything in cheerful surroundings, 
we shall vet have from these quarters a whole- 
rome, gladsome style of preaching a gospel of 
good tidings of great joy, withont a tinge of 
monkish cloister gloom. The structure will 
answer all the needs of the institution until 
the numberof its students exceeds the present 
number io any theological seminary in the 
country. 

A very happy and ingenions method has been 
adopted forsecurl ig funds to finish (internally) 
and furnish this ball. Each of our Ohio churches 
{and perhaps accredited outside churches 
would be allowed a hand in the game) is asked 
to take a single room or suite of rooms to finish 
and furnish. Each room is to exhibit above 
its entrance the name of the church providing 
for its completion; and the church will be 
requested to furni-h, from year to year, its 
occupants from the ranks of her own young 
men. Thus the plan binds by a permanent 
interest the donatiug churches to the Semi- 
nary. 

A few years since the facnity did a very 
smart thing in plec‘ng the institution under the 
special auspices of our state conference, by 
soliciting an annual committee of visitation 
from the conference. So every yerr six of the 
brethren sre appointed to attend the examina- 
tions and rhetorical exhibition. It was my 
good fortune to be on that committee last 
Spring, and the cordial hospitality of the Ober. 
linfans puts you under everlas'ing bonds to say 
good things of them and their work, 
which would, however, from their own 
merit, constrain your praise. The institution 
has made steady progress during the last five 
years and its standard of scholarship is being 
constantly improved. The reciprocal influence 
between the Seminary and Collece Is benefi- 
cent and hallowed. The high religions tone of 
the College is largely due to theological stu- 
dents, and the fact that so many of the graduates 
of the College are preparing for the ministry is 
in no small degree attributable to the'r exam- 
preand effort. There bave been during the 
past year thirty-two Oberlin alumni in our 
Congregational seminaries, while there have 
been thirty from Amherst and less from 
every other college. About one-sixth of the 
college graduates now preparing for the min- 
istry In our denomination are from Oberlin 
College. Witbont doubt the t eolovical stu- 
dents are better men spiritually and better fitted 
to become fishers of men because of their contact 
and labor with underzraduates. The peculiar 
influen:es of this Seminary beget in the students 
a readiness to accept the hard places, both at 
home and abroad, It seems to me that we 
cannot too highly value this school of the 
prophets in view of the frontier work of our 
vast Western field, of the outsoreading work 
among the freedmen of the South, and of our 
multiplying foreign missionary enterprises. 

Dr. Post, of St. Louis, who, as President 
Fairchild remarked in introducing him, was 
for so many years considered one of our out- 
posts, mae the dedicatory address. Ie said 
he was flying eastward,and Prof. Mead shot 
bim on the wing. Though he disclaimed for 
his remarks any elaboration, yet they were ex- 
ceedingly eloquent. Indeed, with such a theme 
as ** The History and Prospects of Obeiliu,’’ 
how could such a noble and gilted veteran of 
oratory be otherwise than el quent. In con- 
trast with the pre-ent refined civilization of the 
region, his quotation from Campbell's ** Pleas- 
ures of Hope,"’ descriptive of the Lake Shore, 
eecmed wonderfully amusing: 











“ On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along 
And the dread Indian chantsa dismal song: 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk.” 

Tracing the early struggles of Oberlin with 
poverty and obloquy, the speaker vibrated 
between brilliant wit and tender pathos. In 
most touching and beautiful language he re- 
counted the services of Oberlin to the churches, 
to the missionary cause, to our educational 
institutions, to the country in her peril, to the 
slave in his bondage, and the freedman in his 
emancipation. As his address drew near its 
close, he pronounced a eulogy upon President 
Finney—who, thouzh eighty-three years old, 
is still erect and vigorous and clear-headed— 
which for delicacy and appropriateness I have 
never heard surpassed. Te contrasted the 
power of the revivalist's earlier days, ‘‘ when 
he hurled and hurtled the lightnings of Sinai 
over the heads of sinful men,” with the ripe 
sweetness and gentleness which in his evening 
heurs make him great. Dwelling upon the 
compensations of the distinguished preacher’s 
old age, he used this exquisite analogy: 
“Though the youthful locks of the son of 
Zebedee were pillowed upon the Saviour’s 
breast, it was the hoary head of the exile of 
Patmos upon thich that Saviour laid his right 
hand, saying ‘ Fear not !’” 

Finney himself, who had been hiding his 
flowing tears, followed with reminiscences of 
the founding of the Seminary. When he first 
came to Overlin the only cleared ground was 
the present Colleve Park. Then he could 
take his rifle and step out a few rods from his 
beck door and shoot a deer any day. The first 
thing be saw on reaching the settlement was a 
bear. While approaching the clearing he bad 
seen 8 hedge-hog, but had gottena cluU and 
killed it; and he had been fixhting hedge- 
hogs a good deal of the time since, but he be- 
lieved be had never killed anybody. He told 
of an early financial exigency from which he 
was providentially delivered after “he had 
spoken to the Lord two or three times about 
it." Some of the early alumni united their 
badgets of stories and the hour was divided 
between laughter and tears, 

President Finney offered the dedicatory 
prayer. When we remember that the very life 
of this Seminary was threatened but a few 
years since, we cannot doubt that both the 
venerable Dr. Morgan and President Finney 
must on this day of consummation have felt 
like sged Simeon when he blessed God and 
said: “Lord, now leitest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word, for 
mine eyes have seen thv salvation.”” 





Tos Pennsvivania State Teachers’ Arso- 
ciation held its twent\-first annual session at 
Shippensburg, Cumberland County, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday of last week. 
About 250 teachers and educators from abroad 
were present. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, 
presided, and James L. Harrison, of the same 
city, was chairman of the executive committee. 
The principal subjects discussed were Educa- 
tional Antiques, by Edward Shippen, Philadel- 
phia; Co education of tue Sexes, by T. Jeffer- 
son Du-ecan, Pittsburgh, President Magill, of 
Swathmore College, Swathmore, and others; 
Voeal Culture, by J. W. Shoemaker, Philadel- 
phia; Teelinical Education, by Geo. Wood, 
LL.D., Pittsburgh ; The Money Value of Edu- 
cation, by Rev. Geo. P. Hays, D D., president 
of Washington College, Pa.; The Importance 
of Literary Culture, by J. Willis Westlake, 
Millereville; Education under the New Con- 
siitution, by J. P. Wickersham, LL D., super- 
intendent of public instruction. Many of the 

apers read were long and there was little time 

or discussion. In attendance and interest this 

meeting was hardly up to the averave of the 
last ten years. W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks 
County, was elected president for the next 
year. [he next meeting will be held at Wilkes- 
barre, ia August, 1875, 


..eeThe new Board of Commissioners for 
the District of Columbia bas abolished the 
various boards of trustees of common schools, 
which heretofore have had coarge io Washing- 
ton, Georgetown, and the county, respectively ; 
and has appointed a new board of 15 members 
—9 from the city, 3 from Georgetown, and 3 
irom the county. This board proposes to 
divide the whole territory into 15 districts, 
placing each in special charge of some one 
member, thus securing unity of administration 
combined with local supervision, The Wash- 
ington Chronicle says : 

** The commissiovers state that the change is 
made solely for the purpore of securing uni- 
formity in scbool matters in the District, and 
with no intention whatever of merging the 
white schools with the colored schools, us this 
is a matter for congressional action alone, 
Under the old sysiem they claim that there was 
uo head or place where respousibility could 
be laid: toat each board had a different mode 
of transacting business; the school and text- 
books were unlike ; and the vast amount of 
money expeuded for educational purposes— 
purchase of fuel, repairs of school buildings, 
erection of new buildings, aud educational 
joterests generally—jemand that tue trustee 
system should be simplitied and allthe seucvols 
placed under one goveruing buard, They claim, 
also, that $10) 000 will be saved to the tax- 
payers by the chunge.”’ 
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Tue latest enterprise of the London Misston- 
ary Society has a decided flavor of romance 
about It. The island of Papua, or New Guinea, 
which is the scene of these new labors, is the 
least known of all the islands of the Pacific, 
Its coastline has not yet been fully explored, 
and the interior, from which snow-capped 
mountain ranges look out over thick groves of 
tropical trees toward the sea, is entirely un- 
known. Dutch missionaries have already been 
laboring on the northern coast since 1855, at 
four stations; bat the work of the Londoa 
Society, planned on a larger scale and more 
widely reported among English readers, has for 
the first time brought this second largest island 
in the world into the circle of om 
missionary interest. The climate on the 
coast and on the small islands between 
Cape York and the New Guinean mainiand ia 
regarded too unbealthful for the residence of 
European missionaries. These bave, there 
fore, been stationed at Cape York, to superin- 
tend the mission, while the work on the island« 
in Torres Straits and on the main land hag 
been Intrusted to Polynesian converts, 18 in 
number, who have received very kind trea 
ment from the natives, both Papuan and ”’ 
lay. The worst that has vet happened to them 
was the ,flizht of several of their number in 
consequence of the rough language of the chief 
on the Island Tauan. They have returned to 
their posts. Ilow much these people need the 
gospel of peace will appear from an extract 
out of the journal of Rev. Mr. Murray tin re- 
gard to the raids which the Inhabitants of 
one village are accustomed to make on those 
of another: 

“They come stealthily npon the villave se- 

lected as the object of attack during the night, 
and kill such as do not succeed in getting out 
of their way and carry off the heads of the 
slain. To obtain these is said to be their sole 
object. The skulls are carefully prepared and 
traded with to other tribes or retained as pre- 
cions treasures by the parties who obtain them, 
Thev take them with them on their fishing ex- 
enrsions and when they go to work on their 
plantations. It would seem as if they attrib- 
uted to them some sort of talismanic influ- 
ence.’ 
On entering Redscar Bay, Mr. Murray met sev- 
eral of those New Guinean vessels which from 
their strange appearance excited the dread of 
earlier visitors, Seven canoes lashed together 
and held fast by means of transverse spard 
form the basis on which the structure rests. 
At each end is a bouse, strong and well 
thatched, and these are united by a bamboo 
palisade, about six feet in bight, with door- 
ways close to the houses, and, outside of all 
is a rudely-constructed platform, about three 
feet wide, forming a pathway all round. The 
whole structure is about 50 feet in length 
and 25in breadth. There are two mast-sails 
not more than three or four feet wide, tapering 
to a point, from which float gay streamers and 
other ornaments. Some forty or fifty painted 
savares moving round the outer deck and 
crowding the little doorways complete the 
formidable appearance of these lumbering 
structures. There have as yet been no con- 
versions, but the natives seem to be much in- 
terested in their teachers and contribute lib- 
erally to their support. 





... Recent advices state that Jewish sympathy 
is roused in behalf of Jews starving at Jerusa- 
lem. Throughout Asia Minor there is at pres, 
ent much suffering from famine. The drought 
of last summer was followed by a winter of 
unparalleled severity. Around Bitlis, in the 
eastern part of the country, the snow lay eivht 
fvet deep and nincteen fcet of snow had fallen 
during the winter. The result has becn bitter 
want in the case of a great part of the people, 
while grain has risen to famine prices. Mr. 
Barrows, of the A. B.C. F. M., in traveling 
from Cesarea to Marsovan, found all alony the 
road evidences of distress. Tle describes the 
following state of things at one of the stations: 

“But we enme on to Yozgat, and here wé 
raw Ue famine in its more appalling aspects 
Tre city is filled with hunerv, emaciated, 
dying men, women, and children. Many & 
poor villager has died from starvation in the 
streets of Yozyat. As far as 1 can learn, the 
Protestant brethren have done very well io 
the relief of the poor, but what are they among 
so many? The city has been literally filled 
with the poor villagers, who, as soon as thé 
roads were sufficiently open to allow them to 
move from their places of starvation, fled to 
the city, hoping to get a morsel of bread. 
They crowd around the public ovens and reach 
out their bony, blackened hands, erying pit 
eously for something to appease the raging$ 
of hunger—mothers with children at theit 
breasts, old men and the sick, unable to stand, 
those that were strong young men, all 
pleading that they may not be left to die.” 
Rich Mohammedans store up grain in thelt 
houses, loch their doors, and leave the poor to 
die, Grain speculators are allowed to raise the 
price as they choose, end the supine yovern- 
ment at Constantinople merely talks of doing 
something in the matter, Mrs, Barrows @p° 
peais for assistance, meutioning the case of @ 
preacher at Injiril, who has spent his all to re 
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feve bis flock, and is now in the bands of his 
eteditors. 


....Another case of persecution in Turkey 
shows how little religious liberty there really 
fs for Mohammedans. At Marash a father and 
gon, who, after secret belief in Christ, had for 
some time been openly attending Protestant 
worship, became the objects of Mussulman 
hatred. On April 3d a company of Mosiems 
came to Mustapha (the father’s) door and cried : 
“Come out, yougaour. We will kill you.” On 
the following day father and son were sum- 
moned before the govervor, where they con- 
fessed that they were Christians. That bight 
they were arrested, bound in chains, and 
dragged off under strong guard on the road 
toward Aleppo. The place of their imprison- 
ment has not yet transpired. As Mustapba 
has committed no crime and can only be held 
on the ground of having become & Christian, 
bis case forms aclear test of the meaning of 
the Turkish law in regard to religious liberty. 


...-A correspondent of The Presbyterian pre- 
sents a very promising view of the progress of 
the Presbyterian mission in Northern Mexico. 
The center of this mission is Zecatecas. Reg- 
wlar public worship was commenced in this 
elty December 14th, 1878, and now there are 91 
adalt members and 29 children. At first few 
women aftended, but the number is rapidly in- 
creasing and the new congregation has out- 
grown the capacity of the hall in which they 
are worshiping. Fifty miles north is the 
town of Cos, in which there is a church of 200 


_ members, a large Sabbath-school, and day 


schools. The work in this place is carried on 
exclusively by Mexicans, who also publish a 
weekly—La Autarcha Evangelica. Forty miles 
north, at Fresnillo, is a church, with 100 
members. In no Romish country Is the Gospel 
spreading so rapidly as in Mexico. ; 


..--Contrasts like the following are worth 
being noted. Fifteen years ago the villaze 
Vavadvoric, Central Turkey, was a nest of 
brigands. Its people, armed, prowled round 
the neighborhood, p'undering herds, flocks, 
and vineyards, the terror of the villages of 
Moosh Plain. Now Havadvoric has a church, 
into which 15 were received at a recent touch- 
ing communion service. The people are quiet 
and patient even under persecution. The gov- 
ernment could do nothing with them; but now 
Armenians say to the missionaries: ‘* We 
thank you that you have rescued our sheep- 
folds, vineyards, and gardens from these men.” 
After 42 years of labor by Americans in Tur- 
key, there are 76 Evangelical churches among 
the Armenians, with 4,032 members, 50 native 
pastors, 56 educated licensed preachers, 128 
Sabbath and 222 common schools. 

--s-Daring the last year Lahore, India, was 
qhe scene of the most varied street preaching. 
The example of the missionaries had roused 
the heathen, Mohammedans, and Brahmos to 
similar efforts. Almost any evening in July or 
August three large crowds might be seen in 
close proximity, listening to the representa- 
tives of different creeds. Onone side of the 
mission chapel were the Mohammedans, on 
the other a succession of Hindus and Brahmos, 
while the missionaries preached in between. 
In the course of weeks, however, this untsual 
ardor flagged, and the diminished forces of 
Moslenis, Hindus, and adherents of the Brah- 
mo Somaj united their forces, giving, says the 
Lodiana Report, an illustration of the broadest 
of Broad Church principles. 


....-The vast territory of the Hudson Bay 
Company, with its roaming Indian tribes, has 
for many years engaged the interest of the 
Church Missionary Society. Most of the mis- 
sionaries in this region have been sent out by 
the C. M. 8., and have succeeded in gathering 
large numbers of Indiansinto the Church. The 
territory has now been divided Iuto four dio- 
eeses—the old one of Prince Rupert’s Land; 
the Diocese of Moosonee, under Bishop Harden, 
on the shores of Hudson’s Bay ; the Diocese of 
Athabasca, reaching to the Arctic shores; and 
the Diocese of Saskatchewan, east of the Red 
River settlements. The bishops of the two 
latter dioceses were consecrated May 3d, 1874, 
and are now en roule to their wide and difficult 
districts. 


+eeeThe statistical returns of the Eastern 
Turkey Mission of the American Board show a 
sound increase. The number of persons 
under instruction has advanced from 3,592 
to 4,787; contributions from $6,702 to 
$8,778; number of Protestants from 7,023 
to 7,481; ehurches from 29 to 81; persons 
added by profession, 167 last year to 98 the 
year before; and, best ofall, native helpers from 
136 to 229, 

--.-Rev. Mr. Ewing, United Presbyterian 
missionary in Egypt, recently used the cable 
weiegraph to announce bis own resignation and 
that of bis fellow missionaries at Alexandria 
if their salaries were fixed at the lower rates 
Proposed by the Board. The Board revoked its 
action in the salary question but accepted Mr. 
Ewing's resignation. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 


Dr. Maxwett T. Masters, a noted English 
botanist, has written an interesting paper in 
regard to some variations from the normal 
form of Iris, ina Japan species (/ris Kempferi), 
and which shows how near to an exact science 
botany is becoming. The parts of a flower in 
the Iris is maiie up of verticils of three. There 
are three outer: floral leaves or sepals in the 
Iris, however, petal like and drooping, three 
petals, three stamens, covered by three petal- 
like pistils. These should all alternate with 
each other, according to the general laws of 
phyllotexis ; but they do not, for the petal- 
like styles lie directly over the stamens 
below. It is safe for those conversant with 
this law to say that there must have 
been some design for another  verticil 
of three stamens between the lower and ex- 
isting verticil. In fact, the Iris ought to bave 
had six stamens, as in Amaryllids or Lilies, but 
three had failed to appear. This Iris furnishes 
the proof, for siz stamens bave been devel” 
oped, What the botanists will say to this re- 
mains to be seen. Hitherto it was regarded as 
essential not only to be an Iris, but to belong 
to the Iridaceous order, and not to that of the 
Amaryllids, that the plants should have three 
stamens and no more. These discoveries, 
while they help wonderfully to make botany 
an exact scicnce in some respects, interfere 
terribly with artificial systems of classifica- 
tion. 

Dr. Masters’s paper is an excellent contribu- 
tion to teleology, a department of science 
which is making tremendous advances through 
the labors of Mr. Darwin, It is remarkable 
that, while Mr. Darwin receives much condem- 
nation in some quarters, from a supposed tend- 
ency in his teachings to materialism, the 
doctrine of an intelligent design in creation 
has received from his researches and those of 
his followers an impetue those outside of the 
circle of science have no idea of. It is, for in- 
stance, now pretty well known that plants at 
one time had to depend wholly on the wind 
for the fertilization of their. flowers, 
and their organs were so constructed as 
to serve this end. With the appearance 
of insects the organs changed, so as to adapt 
themselves to theiragency, and as a general 
rule only enough effort is used to sccomplish 
the end desired. In fertilization only enough 
of pollen or pollen-bearing organs are devel- 
Oped to place the object with tolerable certain- 
ty within reach. Io the violet there are two 
modes of blossoming, one under and one above 
ground. Inthe latter case very much pollen 
is produced, to guard against the risk of fail- 
ure. In the subterranean ones only a few 
grains are produced, because they are developed 
eo near the stigma that the chance of failure is 
nearly gone. Now in the Iris the pistils are 
bent down over the stamens in such a way 
that it has to be fertilized by insects, 


aud so certainly can this be accomplished by 
the arrangem.nts that all ordinary risks are 
sufficiently avoided by the production of only 
three stamens, and, therefore, no effort ifs 
wasted op the production of the other three, 
which in other flowers, not [rises, would be con- 
sidered only safe todo. In view of these cis- 
coveries, the whole family of Iris is invested 
with a new interest, and, assome one species 
or another fs witbin the reach of most persons, 
it isa particularly welcome one to those who 
love to scan the mysteries of creation, the ex- 
planation of which is revealed by science. 





.-.eThere is a vast amount of matter con- 
nected with the babits of plants which, if col- 
lected into.a volume, would excite general in- 
terest. This ts especially true of the various 
means by which they eject seed from their 
capsules. Among the higher orders of fungi 
there are two distinct classes: one, Gasteromy- 
cites, which bave their spores—the representa. 
tives of seeds in flowering plants—inside of 
them, as in the interior of puff-balls; the 
other, Hymenomycites, bave them on exposed 
parts, as in the plates or gills of the common 
mushroom. Some of the former class would 
have difficulty, in comparison with'the Jatter, 
of distributing their spcres were it not that 
they were more highly favored with special 
means of doing so. Nothing at first seems 
more simple than a puff-ball; but it is gen- 
erally equal in the end to the apparently more 
complicated mushroom for any effort required 
of it. In the Sphcrobolus stellatus, for instance, 
the inner lining, when mature, protrudes 
through the epiderm, and then by some innate 
coutractile power ejects the spores, throwing 
them to long distances. ‘ihe spores of the 
common Agarics, or mushrooms, are given 
lazily to the winds to disperse, 


oeeeAn unsuccessful experiment was made at 
the Woolwich Royal Arsenal, England, July 
25th, for the propulsion of balloons. It was 
supposed that a screw attached to a balloon 
might to some extent move it. The balloon 
was nicely balanced and was very slowly 
raised; but the attempt to any appreciable 
extent to guide its course was a failure. Very 
likely the ditticulty was caused by a poor appa- 
ratus. The screw was worked by hand-power, 
and. success can hardly be expected’ until a 
large fan can be made to revolve very rapidly 





by a light engine, 





The Sunday-sehoot, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 6. 


MARTYRDOM OF THE BAPTIST.—Manx 
VI, 20—29, 








Ir {s Herod rather than John who Is before 
us in this lesson; the murderer rather than tbe 
martyr. Herod seems to have had his good 
side. He respected John for his character as 
‘a jast map and an boly” one. He sough*® 
him out as a preacher, ‘‘and when he heard 
him he did many things and beard him gladly.” 
But Herod was not willing to give up his cber- 
ished chief sin at the dem:nd of God by his 
servant John. He clung to Herodias with a 
guilty love, even when Joho, whom he heard 
gladly in other things declared to him: ‘‘It is 
not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” 
He perhaps hoped to serve God as well as he 
could without separating himself from evil 
associations and companionship. He would 
have liked to stand stillin sinand gain some- 
what in godliness. But, while freeto choose 
his course, Herod was not free to limit the 
consequences of a wrong decision. Retain- 
ing Herodias as his paramour, he found 
himself more and more hampered by her influ- 
ence and counsel, until at the call of her 
daughter and from a slavish fear of bis imme- 
diate companions, he sent an executioner to 
beheadtbe preacher whom he reverenced, and 
whom he would fain have heeded but for his 
unwillingness to abandon a guilty love and an 
evil life. Herod wassorry for the seeming ne- 
cessity laid on him of being the murderer of a 
man whom he honored. He would have pre- 
ferred to retain both John as a counselor and 
Herodias a3 a consort; but when he must yield 
the one or the other he chose Herodias, at 
every cost of guilt and shame, and infamously 
put to death his best friend, “‘a just man and 
an holy.”’ . 

It is of no use to try to serve God and the Devil. 
“No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will bate one snd love the other or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the other.” He 
who finds that his companionship, his business, 
his habits, or his conduct are at variance with 
God’s commands must understand that, unless 
he gives up the evil he bas loved and followed 
he is likely to be given up to it, with the worst 
of consequences. It may be a guilty love, ora 
wicked business, or a dishonest practice, or a 
vile personal habit, to which one is clinying in 
spite of bis conscience and the Word of Goi. 
Whatever it is, it will prove his ruin unless he 
quits it. He may have great respect for the 
preachers of righteousness; he may hire a 
seat in church and fill it gladly; he may give 
liberally, and speak truthfully, and deal fairly» 
and do many things else in the right way; un- 
less he abandons that sin be is still on the 
wrong side and all his seeming well-doing 
counts for nothing. In an emergency be would 
consent to a greater sin than be has ever 
dreamed of as possible to himself. He who 
consents to go down an evil way cannot limit 
the consequences of bis decline. Herod's 
choice was a ruinous one. Whoever clings to 
a single cherished sin repeats that choice and 
must take its consequences, 





Dr. Van Doren pleads earnestly, in The 
New York Observer, for more sermons to chil- 
dren. As to the prevalent practice, he says: 


“The minister’s addresses to the young are 
to those to adults about as one to ten,”’ 


This is surely a liberal estimate for the chil- 
dren. Many pastors fail to do even thus much 
for the little ones of their flocks. The Doctor 
then asks, pertinently : 

“Have the adults a Bible right to claim the 
lion’s share? What if the Lord has left the 
commaud twice to feed the lambs to once to 
feed the sheep?”’ 

In answer to these questions, he claims that a 
correct reading of our Lord’s injunction to 
Peter is: 


** First, ‘Feed my lambs.’ Second, ‘ Tend 
mysheep.’ Distinctly implying that the adults 
had been converted in childhood. Tuirdly, 
‘Feed my little sheep.” What do we learn 
from this? That to every sermon addressed to 
the adults two are to be to the children,”’ 

In confirmation of bis view, he adds: 

**This reading has the sanction of the great- 
est living Greek. scholar, Tischendorf, It was 
the text used by Ambrose. Several of the 
most authoritative manuscripts contain this 
reading. To the writer the only redeeming in- 
cident in the late Ecumenical Counc.] at Rome 
was the full discussion of this reading of tle 
Greek text. Her most eminent scholars ad- 
mitted that it was the correct text. It pre-emi- 
nently suits the well-known wants of the 
Chureb.”’ 


Since Dr. Van Doren {fs not known as distinet- 
ively a ‘‘Sunday-schoo!l man,” bis advocacy o/ 
this ministry to the children from the pulpit 
is worthy of special comment. If two ser- 
mons are preached tothe chi:dren where one 
is addressed to adults there will be little 





ground for complaint that children do Dot at- 
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tend church, and adults will understand more 
sermons than under the present arrangement. 


¢-.eThe Ohio State Sabbath-school Associa- 
tion is prompt with its plans for convention 
work. Already its executive comuinittee has 
arranged to call its next convention at Newark, 
Jane Sth, 1875, with the following as the out- 
line of its programme: 

“*J, Who shall be in the Sabbath-school ? 
1. How shall we get the children? 


2. How shall we get the young people? 
8. How shall we vet the parents ? 
4. How shall we get the neglected classes? 
Il What shall be done in the Sabvath- 
school? 
1. Sabbath-school appliances. 
A. Sabbath-scbool literature, 
B. Sabbath-school music. 
C. Sabbath-school entertainments, 
2. The word of God. 
A. The word tanght. 
B. The word understood. 
C. The word spiritually apprehendad. 
II. How shall Sabbath-schvol werk be 
done? 
1, Sabbath-school workers. 


A. The efficient 8.bbath-school superin- 
tendent. 


B. The prepared and instructed Satbath- 
school teacber. 
C. Woman’s help in the Sabbath-school. 
2. be —_ service and the Sab duth- 
school, 


A. — congregation in the Sablath- 
school. 
bs? ‘Lhe Sabbath-school in the congrega- 
ion 
C. Everybody in both. 
8. The school itself. 
A. The Infant class. 
B. The Bible class. 
C. The Mission school. 


D. Improvements in our Sabbath-sehool 
system, 


The whole to conclude with a mass meeting of 
Sabbath-schools.”’ 


----Another specimen Sunday-school axer- 
cise was held at the Chautauqua Lake Assen. 
bly on the second Sunday of its session. Key- 
F. H. Marling, of Toronto, Canada, was pres- 
ent as pastor; Rev. J. S$. Ostrander, of New- 
ark, N. J., wassuperintendent; Mrs. Dr. Knox, 
of Elmira, N. Y., had charge of the priinary 
class. The lesson of the International Series 
was Mark v, 1-15—Christ restoring the de- 
moniac by the shores of the Sea of Guillice, 
Like the lesson of the week before, its tcach- 
log had added fitness and force to those who 
studied it in the open air by the beautiful lake- 
side. An examination of the teachers present at 
the Assembly was made at its close by «jues- 
tions on the course of study, to be answered 
fu writing. Successful competitors received 
diplomas from the normal department of thy 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school Union, at 
the head of which is Dr. Vincent. The Ansem. 
bly was such a success that its repetitiou next 
year ie desired by many. 


--.eThe Wesleyan Methodists of England 
propose to establish a * Connectional S:inday- 
school Union,” for more efficient denumiua. 
tional action. By the latest returns of this 
body it seems that: 

‘“*The number of Sunday-schools is 5.787; 
increase 98. ‘Teachers and officers, 1i0,v22; 
increase, 1,677. Ditto in society or on trial, 
82,325; increase, 1,654. Scholurs, 638,986; in. 
crense, 22,220. Ditto in society or ow trial, 
45,709; increase, 3,653. In select closses, 
21,913; decrease, 155. Young persons in Bible 
classes conducted by ministers and others, 
26,062; increase, 4,257. Number of libranes, 
2,364; increase, 63. Volumes, 615,861; {u- 
crease, 24,447. Readers, 105,057; increase, 
3,480. Schoolsin which catechism is used, 
4,602; increase, 48. Schools where ehildren 
are regularly taken to chapel, 5,021; lucrease, 
71. Annual cost, £44,848."’ 


...-At a single session of the Chautauqua 
Lake Assembly 178 clergymen of different de 
nominatious were present, together with 125 
superintendents and nearly 2,000 teachers, 
besides as many more scholars and lookers-on, 
Sermons by Bishops Simpson and Pecs and 
Drs, Deems and Talmage were among tha pul- 
pit attractions of the second week, while a 
lecture by Chancellor Haven, of Syracuse, 
on *The Elemevts of Success in Suuday- 
school Teaching,’’ and an address by J. L. 
Tyler, of Philadelphia, on *‘ How to Utilize ths 
Sunday-school,’’ were counted among the 
most valuable and important contributions tu 
the line of practical Sunday-school discussiow, 


«eset was agreed by more than one hundred 
superintendents in council at the Chauteuqua 
Lake Assembly that every superintenden, 
ought to have a weekly teachers’ meeting in 
connection with his school, and that he conid 
have it, inspite of seemiog obstacles, if ue was 
determined to. 


.eeeThe characteristics of a good review are 
thus stated by Prof. Edward Olney, in the 
National Sunday-school Teacher : 

“*1. Simplicity. 2, Something for ali to do. 
3. Close connection with the lessons of thea 
quarter. 4. Spirituality. 5. Brevity, ovth in 
ite separate exercises and in the waole.”’ 


--e-Those who think their Sunday-ecbool 
rooms are all that they should be and those 
who think theirs are vot will do well to ex- 
amine the diagram plans publishiug wovk by 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, A. J., Gwynedd ch., North Wales, Pi, 
resigns. 

RECKARD, D. B., settles at Harrison, O. 

BENEDICT, W. F., of Long Island City, ac- 
cepts a call to Homer, N. Y. 

CHANDLER, Pror., of Granville, accepts a call 
to West Dedham, Mass. 

CHILDS, R. C., Bethel, Olive Branch, and 
Washington Center, O., resigns. 

CLOUD. H. 8., removes from Paralle], Kan. 

CONLEY, P. C., removes from So. Haven to 
Middleville, Mich. 

COX, 8. L., of Lyons Farms, N. J., becomes 
financial agent of the American Bible Union 
for Missouri. 

CRAIN, C.8., removes from Georgetown to 
Fabius, N. Y. 

FENN, W. A., Willimantic, Ct., resigns. 

CRUTCHER, L. J., Guthrie, Ky., resigns and 
accepts a call to Carthage, Mo. 

GRAVES, J. R., LL.D., of Memphis, Tenn.. 
retires from’ the presidency and general 
agency of the So. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 

HOLT, K., of Lancester, accepts a call to 
Greeny ville, N. H. 

LONG, Perer, Mt. Nebo cb., near Greenville, 
Ill, resigns. 

MARYOTT, I. B., settled at Pendleton Hill 
ch., No. Stonington, Ct. 

8NOW, Cuarzzs A., So. Abington, Mass., re 
signs. 

STRATON, H., D.D., Henderson, Ky., resigns. 

TAYLOR, D. Henry, of New Britain, Conn., 
accepts a eall to Calvary ch., Salem, Mass. 

TAYLOR, E. E. L., D.D., of Brooklyn, died at 
Marlboro’, N. ¥. , August 18th, aged 58. 

TINDELL, 8. W.. of Newton Theo. Sem., ord., 
August 8d, at Knoxville; Tenn. 

TUCKER, Henry H., D.D., of Atlanta. Ga., has 
been elected president of the Univ. of 
Georgia. 

YARNALL, L., of Owl Creek and Martins- 
burg, resigns and accepts a call to Galion,O. 

WHARTON, H. M., Eufaula, Ala., resigus. 

WRIGHT, E., Smyrna, Mich., resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AVERY, H., settles at Tonica, Ill. 
BARNES, H. E., Moline, Ill, resigns. 


BICKFORD, L. F., St. John’s, Mich., resigns. |" 


BLAKESLEE, N. T., Depere, Wis., resigns. 

CARTER, Natuan F., of Orfordville, N. H., 
called to Bellows Falls, Vt. 

DICKERSON, O. C., of Dover, Vt -» accepts a 
call to Owatonna, Minn. 

ELDREDGE, Josspn, Norfolk, Ct., resigns. 

FISHER, Samvst, accepts a call to Menasha, 
Wis. 

FONDA, J. L., supplies at Morris, Minn. 

FOX, A. K., accepts a call to Fremont, Il. 

GLIDDEN, N. D., of Grand Ledge, accepts a 
call to New Haven and Chesterfield, Mich. 

GOODENOW, §. B., closes his engagement at 
Earlville, Til. 

JEROME, T. C., of Central City, Col., called 
to Geneseo, Ill. 

JOYSLIN, Wruur4m R., of E. Portland, Or., 
called to Derry, N. H. 

MORLEY, Joun H., Sioux City, Ia., resigns. 

O’NEIL, R. M., of Fairfield, Vt., called to St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

POPE, C. H., called to 2d ch., Oakland, Cal., 
for one year. 

POWELL, 8. W:, of Viroqua, Wis., called to 
Medford, xo 


ROBBINS, H. H., of Chicago “Theo. Sem., 
ord., July 29th, Alden, Ia, 


SEABURY, JoserH B., of Andover Theo. 
Sem., called to Walpole, Mass. 


SMITH, J. Matcotm,-of Amherstburg, Ont., 
called to Carson City, Mich. 

SOUTHWORTH, T. D., ppinidan water, re ae 
died Aug. 2d, ee 73. 

THURSTON, R. B., Stamford, Ct., renews his 
resignation. Takes effect Nov. Ist. 


WETMORE, W. W., of Watoga, Iil., 
charge of an academy at Deposit, N. 
LUTHERAN. 


BERGSTRESSER, P., of Taneytown, Md., 
accepts the professorship of theology in 
Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 

HARTET, GreorGe A., removes from Auburn 
to Avilla, Ind. 

SIEK, Tu., of Elliottstown, called to Cham- 
paign City, DL 

STELLHORM, F. W., Prof., removes from 
Altenburg, Mo., to Concordia Coll, Ft 
Wayne, Ind. 

VOIGT, R., accepts a call: to Pevely, Mo. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

BAIRD, W. 8., D.D., of Baltimore, Md., died 
at Jordan’s White Sulphur Springs, Va., 
Aug. 13th, aged 57. 

BARBER, G. M., died at Browsstews; ‘na. 
Ang. 14th. 

BELL, Henry, died near Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
July 26th. 

BOWEN, W. C., of Skanenteles, accepts a pro- 


fessorebip in Hudson River Institute, Clav- 
erack, N. Y, 


CHASE, B. A., died at Cumberland, BR. L, Aug, 


red 


DENNTSON. J.,D.D., accepts the presidency 
of Baker Univ., Baldwin City, Kansas. 

GODMAN, WeD.; "Presb, -of Baldwin : Univ.;’ is 
the Prohibition candidate for Congress in 
the 20th district of Ohio. 
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MYERS, £.°H., D.D., resigns the presidency of 
Wesleyan Fem. Coll., Macon, Ga. 


RANDLE; Tomas, died at Upper Alton, IIL, 
July 18th. 


= WILLiay, died at Xenia, O., Aug. 


TOWNSEND, J. G., Oil City, Pa., resigns, and 
unites with the Presb. Ch. 


WILLIAMS, Jznxrns, Revere-st. ch., Boston, 
Mass., withdraws from the denomination. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWN, W. Y., of Denver, Col., called to Dar- 
by Borough, Pa. 

DICKINSON, Ricnarp W., D.D., Fordham, 
N. Y., died Aug. 16th, aged 69. 

HOWELL, J. L., of Lake City, settled at 
Bloomington, Minn. 

LONG, J. C., removes from Elba to Union 
Springs, N. Y. 

MINTON, Wuu14M B., settled at Anna, Ill. 

MoVEY, Jouy, 1st ch., Dayton, O., resigns. 


NESBITT. Joszru, of Lock Haven, called to 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ic Nine F. G., accepts a call to Carlyle, 


TUELLER, Cuartzs A., of Oxford, O., called 
to Hillsboro, Ti. 


THACHER, Mosss, of Cambridge, settled at 
Ste rling, Mi. 

WEAVER, W1111s, ord., Aug. 4th, Salem, O., 
is under appointment as missionary to Bo- 
gota, 8. A 

WINN, Tuomas C., of Northwestern Theo. 
Sem., supplies at Farmer City, IIL, for one 
year. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, C. CotuarD, Ch. of Evangelists, Os- 
wego, N. Y., resigns. 

BLOODGOOD, Grorce W., ord. as deacon, 
Aug. 5th, Detroit, Mich. 

CORNELL, Jonny, removed from Santa Bar- 
bara to Wheatland, Cal. 

DES BRISAY, W. A., New Canaan, Ct., re- 
signs. — 

ELY, Jonn H., accepts a call to resume his 
charge at Hillsboro’, O 

GOSS, Josnua W. T., settled at Massena, N.Y. 

HYLAND, Peter E., of Olympia, Wash. Ter., 


accepts @ call to Seanich, Vancouver's 
Island. 


LORENSON, M. F., accepts charge of mission 
at Canon City, Col. 


renin tae James H., settled at Yankton, 

ak 

MARTIN, Josera E., of Mexico, accepts a call 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

NASH; Franots B., Jr., of Mt. Pleasant, ord. 
as priest, Aug. 5th, at Davenport, Ie. 

PATTERSON, Grorae H., withdraws his res- 
ignation as sident of De Veaux Coll., 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 

nj og tes E. G., settled at Virginia City, Mont. 

er. 

SAUNDERS, E£. H., Green Island, N: Y., re- 
signs. 

TOWNSEND, J. L., of Peoria, Il, accepts a 
col, to Ch, of Incarnation, Washington, 


ZOLMAN, Marcus A., of Franklin, aceepts a 
call to Mauch Churk, Pa. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


CORRIGAN, GrorGE W., ord, as priest, Aug. 
15th, Seton Hall Coll., So. Orange, N. J, 

DERVIN, Laurence, ord. as priest, Aug. 10th, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

DEVINE, James P., Seneca, Ill, 
Ist, aged 32. 

GUEGUEN, Joun, of Washington, has been 
appointed professor of theology in the di- 
ocesan seminary at Indianapolis, Ind. 

eT ae Dominic, ord. as priest, Aug. 6th, at 

t. J oseph’s, Percy Co., O. 

OREESE, DENNIS JOHN, died at Syracuse, 
Nu Y.3 Aug. 4th, aged 83. 

PEY THIEN, Father, settled at Washington, 
nd. 

VERBERK, A cm of. Baraboo, removed to 
Eagle Point, Wis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BARKER, Joserx, Prim. Meth., of England, 
accepts a call to Zion ch., Lowell, Mass. 
BELLOWS, Russety N., Unit., resigns his po- 
‘sition as managing editor of The Libera; 

Christian. 

CLOUT E, OsoaRr, Unit., of Newark, N. J., be- 
comes managing editor of The Liberal 
Christian, New York, 

COLLIER, Rospert Larrp, Unit., Ch. of Mes- 
siah, Chicago, IIL, resigns. 

CULLEY, F.H., Cumb. Presb., Bethalto, Iil., 
resigns, 

GOODKNIGBT, T. M., Cumb. Presb., removes 
from Leavenwortb, Kan., to Austin, Tex. 

JONES; J.L., Unit., of Janesville, Wis., called 

to Indianapolis," Indy 

KIENHOLZ, J., Ey. Ass’n, Oak Ridge, Minn., 
died Aug. 8th, 

MAY, J. T., Gumb. Presb., Alton, IIL, resigns. 

MoGAUGHBY, Wuuu14M, Ref. (Ger.), Green- 
ville, O., resigns. 

RITCHEY, James, Cumb.. Presb., removes 
from Lincoln, Ill., to Martinsville, Ind. 

Y, Sa Wes. Meth., roe 

Serv died aug Win, eaten 

SHARP,’ J. E., Cumb. Presb., ete! City, 
Mo. ‘| resigns. i 
— PeTeR StRYKen, Ref. (Dutch), 
biladelphia, Pa,,.died Aug. 9tb,aged-54. 
+n J.T., Un. Presb., called to Frank- 
ford ch., Philadelphia, Pa 


died Aug. 
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a | GREENE, H. B., of 80. Carolina Conf., died 
July 30th. 
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HLebbles. 


Many years ago, Elder Place, then preach- 
ing in Johnston,.was called to attend the 
funeral of an aged female parishioner. At the 
_ close of the servicés the surviving partue™ 
stepped forward to the casket to take one last 
look, and. in a tone of regretful resignation 
gave utterance to the following remark: 

‘* Well, Betsey, you’ve been a good wife to 
me, and ’’m sorry to lose you; but I’ve no 
doubt you're now .sleeping sweetly in Beelzebub’s 
bosom,.? rv, 

‘No! no! brother,” hastily interposed the 
astonished minister, ‘‘you don’t mean that. 
You mean she is now sleeping in Abraham’s 
bosom.”’ 

“Well, Elder,’’ rejoined the sorrowing 
man, ‘‘I don’t know as it makes much differ- 
ence whether it is Beelzebub or Abraham. J 
expect they are both very good men, for we read 
their names in the Bible.” 


..The transition from a funeral to a grave- 
yard seems so natural that we give two or three 
specimen epitaphs. The first one is engraved 
op a modest stone ina yard near Greystone, 
BR. Is: 





“ Little Willie Oh my dear, 
Your tender mother doth lie here. 
The last she says, ‘O’ says she, 
*Do not let Billy forgei me.’” 
From Foster, R.1I., we have the first three 
lines of an epitaph which bear strong marks of 
originality in the orthography : 
“ Afflictions soar e 
Long I boar, 
Physistians were in vain,” etc. 
The most original in conception, however, 
comes from England: 
“ Here lies a man 
That died without warning. 
He went to bed well, 
But got up dead in the morning.” 
....Sing Sing official: “If you have any 
trade, prisoner, state it, and we will put you to 
work at it.’’? Prisoner (just entered): “ Well, 
boss, I was brung up a bar-tender, and I’d like 
to go to work at that.” 


...-1t was ‘‘ darling Gweorge’’ when a bridal 
couple left Omaha; it was ‘‘dear George’ at 
Chicago; at Detroit it was ‘George’; and 
when they reached Niagara Falls it was ‘‘ Say, 
you.”’ 


»...Devout mother to young lady, who is 
burning up letters: ‘‘What are you doing 
there, my dear?, Are you burning incense?” 
Young lady: ‘*Oh! no, ma. I am only burn- 
ing nonsense.”’ : 


-..-One of our watering-place correspond- 
ents expresses a wish that the temperance 
party would take measures to suppress the 
average hotel porter. 


..-- Mrs. Gunn teaches school for girls and 
boys in Alabama. An excellent weapon, we 
should think, with which to teach the young 
idea how to shoot. 


iWse “Are there any fools in this town?’ 
asked a stranger of a newsboy, yesterday. ‘I 
don’t know,’’ replied the boy. “Are you 
lonesome ?”’ 


....‘*He’s a gentleman and a sculler” is a 
compliment which, in the light of recent events, 
cannot be applied indiseriminately to college 
oarsmen. 

..».‘* Another hole in them. pants!” said a 
fond mother to her young hopeful... ‘* What a 
dreadful on-kneesy fellow you are.” 


.... Why is a son who objects to his mother’s 
second marriage like an exhausted pedestrian? 
Because he can’t “go” a step-father. 


-.An Iowa editor recently announced that 
a certain patron of his was ‘‘ thieving as usual.” 
It was written thriving. 


....If a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, it is no less true that a thorn in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. 


....Nothing so much destroys our peace of 
mind as to hear another express his intention 
to give us a piece of his. 


.. How can he hope to take rank as a wise- 
acher who prefers to endure the toothache 
rather than the dentist? 


.. The man who went to sleep on a railroad 
track found his rest was a good deal broken— 
and his leg too. 


-.--An old lady says of a certain pompous 
clergyman that he seems filled with the divine 
inflation. 

sees Why has a son the most brains of all the | 
animals? Because he has a hog’s head fall of ' 
them. 


....About Des Moines the grasshoppers are 
behaving in the most Des-Moiniae manner, 


«»-.Unavoidably postponed : the meeting be- 


tween the comet and the earth. 


...-Goldsmith Maid is a musical mare. She 
can beat her own time. 


| from the French of EDMOND W 
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The prompt mention in our list af ” Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent det na 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
ride uw thee wr ror 
» ther notice. 











THE COMMUNISTS OF EUROPR* 


Tue labor movement, both in this coun. 
try and in Western Europe, has presented 
many aspects during the last five and twenty 
years that cannot fail to alarm and distregg 
the people:who do not take part init. For. 
tunately for our: country, where nearly al} 
the population are laborers in one way or 
another, political equality has existed so 
long and has become so familiar to all sorts 
of persons that we scarcely feel the political 
anxieties that the labor question excites in 
England, in Germany, in Belgium, and es. 
pecially in France. Yet so immense is'the 
influx of ignorant foreigners, unaccustomed 
to the conditions of equality which they find 
here, that we have in the centers of popula. 
tion great numbers of persons who furnish 
material for such foolish and wicked enter- 
prises as the Commune of Paris three years 
ago engaged in. And without doubt the 
great workingmen’s society called ‘The 
International” does seek in this country, 
as it has long sought in Europe, to geta 
foothold among our social and political in- 
stitutions for the purpose of remodeling 
and perhaps destroying them. It is, there- 
fore, important for Americans to know ex- 
actly what the ‘‘ International” is, how it 
‘originated, and what it has done. The 
more impartial the account the better, of 
course; but even a book wholly one-sided 
might be better than none, For this rea- 
son M. Villetard’s partial and incomplete 
history was worth translating and reprint- 
ing in America. 

But, as the proverb goes, ‘‘ whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
This work of translation is not done well, 
and the still more needful work of editing 
the French book so as to throw all the light 
possible on the subject of it has not been 
done at all. Mrs. Day’s book is not success- 
ful as a translation, being merely ‘‘ overset” 
junto a kind of pigeon English by the trans- 
lator, who either knows little French o 
little English, or else will take no pains in 
an English book to follow the English 
idiom. Thus we hear im the first chapter 
about ‘‘ bringing back equilibrium into the 
budget,” of ‘‘the pleiad” of St. Simon’s first 
disciples, of an ‘‘ individual without initi- 
ative,” and of the “salary” which day-labor- 
ers receive. We read of -‘‘a communist 
tendency manifesting itself by a marked pro- 
gression toward lightening considerably indi- 
vidual foresight and responsibility by burdening 
just as much social responsibility.” Can any of 
our readers guess this last puzzle in. three 


times trying? If so, let them further show 


their skill by expounding this paragraph, on 
page 64: ‘‘ Coalitions were from that time 
[1864] authorized in France. The vast 
association projected within two years re- 
ceived from the hands of power and of the 
bourgeois opposition aid without which it 
could have done nothing in France. It 
hastened immediately to be definitely con 
stituted”’ To this translator ‘* wages” are 
always ‘‘salary,’’ because the French say 
‘* salaire”; & meeting is a ‘‘reunion”; and 
the perfectly well-known Free Masons’ 
Tavern in London becomes a mysterious 
place, called ‘‘ the tavern of the free ma- 
sons,” which is much like styling the Fifth- 
avenue rr “the fifth hotel ‘on the 
avenue.” 

But the book of Villetard, who wrote 
simply and specially for the French news- 
paper reader, stood in need of editing quite 
as much as of translating. Half of it is 
made up of details more or less trivial, for 
which an American cares nothing and 
which should have. been condensed or 
omitted. On the other hand. he omitted, 
as being well known to his readers, many 
things which an American needs to have 
supplied. Our countrymen are not famil- 
iar, for example, with the precise iniquities 
of the Paris Commune, nor with the con- 
nection between that political organization 
and the socialistic body known as the In- 

~ eHissroRy. or. THE, INTERNATIONAL. Translated 
editor of 
the Journal des Debats, by SUSAN M. Day. With an 


Introduction by HENRY N. DAY. New Haven, Comn.: 
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ternational, A skillful editor would have 
given this information in & note, of 
in an additional chapter he would also 
have spoken of Catalonia in Spain, and 
not of Catalogne; of the Count of Paris, 
rather than of ‘‘M. le Comte de Paris’; and 
would. have indicated that this writer on 
labor is the head of the Orleans family, 
now aspiring to the throne of France. In 
short, he would have made good whatever 
the wrath and partiality of M. Villetard or 
the carelessness and inexperience of his 
translator has left out or perverted in this 
volume. 

It was probably unknown to those who 
prepared the book for our countrymen that 
there already existed a history of the Inter- 
pational—brief, to be sure, but more com- 
prehensive than this and more carefully 
written—by Mr. Wasson, who contributed it 
as a paper to be read at the Sociul Science 
mecting In Boston in May, 1873, after 
which it was printed as a part of the 
“ Journal of Social Science, No. V,” where 
it occupies something more than a dozen 
pages. Mr. Wasson has used Villetard as 
an authority, but without translating muecb 
from bim; he bas also traced the French 
socialism of 1870-71 back to Babeuf and 
Rousseau in the last century, and down 
through Fourier, Cabet, Buonarotti, Louis 
Blanc, and Karl Marx to the present 
time. It is much to be desired that 
a writer like Mr. Wasson, who has long 
studied the labor movement, should write 
a little book concerning it as be now 
sees it in Europe, where he is resid- 
ing. Such a work would quite supersede 
Villetard for American readers, and it would 
be as candid toward the confederated work- 
ingmen as this Parisian journalist is. Neith- 
erof these writers has sympathy enough 
with what is most profound in the move- 
ment to do it complete justice; and certainly 
the editor of the volume before us, whatever 
his sympathies may be, does not show an 
acquaintance with the subject entitling: bis 
opinion to much weight. But the book 
may serve a good purpose if it is read with 
thése qualifications in mind. 

io , 
CARYuNTER’S MENTAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY.* 


Dr. CARPENTER’S Mental Physiology is a 
reprint of the chapters on the same subject 
in the last editions of his work on ‘“‘Human 
Physiology ”; but they have been much ex- 
panded and added to, so that we now have 
a separate work of over 700 12mo pages. 

Dr. Carpenter is a scientist in the natural 
sense of that term—a searcher for and stu- 


‘dent of facts. His long life (he was born in 


the early part of this century) has been 
spent in investigation. _This book is a com- 
pilation of facts pertaining to its subject, 
with a running comment upon them. 
But. we must qualify this statement 
by adding that it contains many original 
and quoted deductions from these facts of 
great interest. The design of the work 
seems to have been to furnish ‘‘ a definite 
basis and aim in intellectual and moral 
training.” As such it is very suggestive to 
readers themselves and to those who have 
the training of others, To both these 
classes we especially commend chapters vii 
and viii—‘Of the Emotions” and ‘Of 
Habit.” 

There is one class of mental phenomena 
which probably, in one way or another 
and with the greatest diversity of degree, 
has been a subject both of experience and 
speculation to every one who is at all ac- 
customed to observe mental operations. 
Sir William Hamilton calls them “ latent 
mental modifications.” In his ‘* Lectures 
on Metaphysics” (arts. xvili and xix) he 
answers affirmatively these two questions: 
“Are there mental agencies beyond the 
sphere of consciousness ?” and ‘‘ Are there, 
in ordinary, latent modifications of mind— 
agevcies unknown themselves as phenom- 
ena, but secretly concurring to the production 
of manifest effects?’ Dr. Carpenter gives 
these phenomena the very apt designation 
of “unconscious cerebration,” which des- 
ignation is itself almost the explanation o¢ 
the phenomena. Mathematical problems 
that have baffled us at school are solved 
when they have been left and almost for- 
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gotten. Suddenly,- after sleep or while 
engaged on something. else, the»solution 
flashes into.the mind, worked, out uncon- 
sciously. Many interesting instances are 


given where this unconscious cerebration * 


has aided inventors, authors, and others 
accustomed to meet unwonted difficulties in 
their work. The following is an illustra- 
tive instance: 

“The first form of binocular microscope 
(désigned to take advantage of the principle 
of stereoscopic combination of two dissim- 
ilar perspectives, discovered by Wheat- 
stone) wus devised by M. Nachet, on a plan 
which might readily suggest itself to any 


well-informed optician who should give suf- | 


ficient thought to the requirements of the 
case: that of dividing the cone of rays pro- 
ceeding from the object-glass into its right- 
hand and its left-hand halves, by the inter- 
position of an equiangular prism; and then 
subjecting each half toa second reflection, by 
which it should be brought into the required 
direction. This construction was perfect in 
theory, but had two practical. defects: (1) 
that both half-cones were subjected to two 
reflections, and to transmission through four 
surfaces, each of which changes involved 
a certain loss of light anda certain liabil- 
ity to error; and (2) that the instrument 
could only be used as adinocular micro- 
scope. Now it occurred to Mr. Wenham 
that it might be possible so to divide the 
cone of rays, that one-half of it should go 
straight on without interruption, while the 
other balf alone should be deflected by a 
single prism, passing through two surfaces 
only; whereby greater distinctness would 
be secured in the direct image, whilst, by 
the withdrawal of the prism the instru- 
ment might be used in the ordinary way 
for purposes to which the dinocular 
microscope could not be applied. He 
thought of this a great deal, without 
being able to hit upon the form of prism 
which would do what was required; and, 
as he was going into business as an enci- 
neer, he put his microscopic studies entirely 
aside for more than a fortnight, attending 
only to his other affairs. One evening, 
after his day’s work was done and ‘ while 
he was reading a stupid novel,’ thinking 
nothing whatever of his- microscope, the 
form of the prism that sbould answer the 
purpose flashed into his mind. He fetched 
his mathematical instruments, drew a dia- 
gram of it, and worked out the angles 
which would be required, The next morn- 
ing he made his prism, and found that it 
answered perfectly well; and it has been 
on this plan that all the ‘binoculars’ 
hitherto in ordinary use in this country 
have been since constructed.” 


In regard to the brain'circulation during 
sleep “Dr. Carpenter, in view of the latest 
and most careful observations and éxperi- 
ments, thinks that the state of sleep is essen- 
tially dependent ona reduction of the blood 
supply to the brain, upon which its func- 
tional activity depends. 

In. the concluding chapter the author 
states his views of the mutual relations of 
science and religion. He makes an earnest 
plea for the cessation of the unnecessary 
hostility between scientists and theologians. 
This is perhaps the strongest chapter in the 
volume, all the chapters of which will re- 
ward a careful reading. 





THe approach of the fall school term 
brings us some of the new text-books which 
usually appear at this season. Mr. John J. 
Anderson has added to the number of his pre- 
viously publisbed historical text-books A Ju 
nior Class History of the United States (Clark & 
Maynard), in which the principal facts in our 
history have been compressed into two hun- 
dred and. forty large type- 16mo pages. 
The style of the work is, nevertheless, not 
wearisomely concise, and the young learner 
will find in it an interesting and useful text- 
book, one demanding of his teacher, however, 
a certain amount of supplementary knowledge 
and skill, such as all condensed manuals for 
lower classes require. The mechanical ap- 
pearance of the volume is attractive, and the 
numerous accompanying wood-cuts are for the 
most part good enough to do excellent service 
as supplements to the text. A small vol- 
ume of modest pretensions, but ou* which is 
no unimportant addition to the appliances 
furnished American pupils for the study 
of French, is Al the French Verbs at a 
glance; with practical elucidations of all the 
French sounds and a comprehensive table of 
pronouns (Albert Mason), by Etienne Lam- 
bert and Alfred Sardou. That portion of the 
work which gives it its leading title is com- 
prised in two folded tables, devoted respective- 
ly to models of regular and irregular verbs, 
the former having, besides the conjugations 
themselves, twelve simple rules in which the 
whole mechanism of all the conjugations, as 
the authors say in their preface, is concisely 
stated, Concerning pronunciation the authors 
give no rules, saying that “ pronunciation must 
be learned from the lips of an educated na- 
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tive, and they therefore dwell more particularly 
in their practical exercises on those sounds 
which present the greatest difficulty and 
on the tiaisons of «words. The book 
closes with a table of pronouns, a few reading 
exercises, and a list of irregular verbs: It 
lacks apparent unity of form, and has no tabie 
of contents.. Mr. Calvin Patterson, priuci- 
pal of public school number thirteen, Brook- 
lyn, has prepared a Common School Speller (Shel- 
don & Co.) which seems to us well to satisfy 
the requirements of such a work. Its bundred 
and sixty pages contain moré ‘than the usual 
things found in spelling-books and are divided 
into seven parts, as follows: i, lessons in 
Roman and script type for young pupils to 
print and write ; ii, lists of objects, lessons on 
vowel sounds, etc,; iii,, words pronounced 
alike and spelled differently, etc.; iv, rules for 
spelling, with illustrative words, etc.; v, words 
liable to be misspelled; vi, lists of synonyms, 
important longer words, with defivitions, 
and foreign words; vii, words often mis- 
pronounced. An exercise book for writing 
the words is also issued in pamphlet form, to 
accompany the speller. We are glad to 
note improvements in the various English 
grammars each year brings us, and especially 
that they reeognize with more and more dis- 
tinctness the fact that pupils must get nosmall 
share of their grammatical knowledge from a 
study of the language itself and an inductive 
course of reasoning. Miss M. V. Lee’s and 
Mr. Hiram Hadley’s English Grammar: an ad- 
vanced course of lessons in language (Chicago: 
Hadley Brothers) aims to induce the pupil to 
examine with care the structure of sentences 
and paragraphs and thus form, by a‘ de- 
velopment method, rules for grammatical 
construction, aided, of course, by adequate 
helps in .the text-book. The authors. :have 
made a book which will certainly require. brains 
on the part of the teacher and application 
on that of the pupil; but itis a work in many 
respects original, and sure, we think, to do ex- 
cellent service wherever it is introduced. 
Mr. J. Russell Webb introduces his ‘‘ Model 
Series’? by a “Model First Reader (Chicago: 
George Sherwood & Co.); constructed on what 
the author calls “the sentence method,” in 
which, as in the work last mentioned, the at- 
tention is first called to the thought, and then 
to the combination of words representing it. 
The book is designed for the youngest classes, 
and since it is well printed from large and un- 
usually clear type and is illustrated very pro- 
fusely with pictures in colors, a pleasant noy- 
elty in books of this sort, it fs likely to prove a 
favorite: book with the little’ children into 
whose hands it may be put, 











...-Five little books which we can cordially 
commend are the five volumes of First’Steps 
in General Knowledge, by Mrs. Charles Tomlin- 
son, published by the London Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, under -the 
direction of. its Committee on General Liter- 
ature and Education, and republished here at 
a moderate price by Pott, Young & Co. Each 
of the five books is complete in itself, while 
each supplements the rest. The first part is 
entitled ‘‘ The Starry Heavens,”’ and presents 
the rudiments of sstronomical knowledge in a 
simple form, the conversational method being 
adopted as the one most likely to interest the 
young, and numerous and well-executed wood- 
‘cuts adding all necessary explanations for the 
eye. The other four volumes are devoted 
respectively to ‘‘The Surface of the Earth,” 
“The Animal Kingdom,” “The Vegetable 
Kingdom,” and ‘The Mineral Kingdom”— 
the one on animals being, as was natural, the 
most considerable in size. In each the literary 
and illustrative methods of the first are 
continuously carried out, and the work 
as a whole, or any of its parts, seems 
to us well suited for reading aloud in the 
family circle. We hardly need say that 
the connection between Nature and Nature’s 
God is constantly held in remembrance, and 
here and there, without ostentation, the story 
is made to supplement and explain the chil- 
dren’s Bible reading. The books are printed 
at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and are sold 
in a neat black box. 


-eeeIn The Great Ics Age and its Relation to 
the Antiquity of Man (D. Appleton & Co.) Mr. 
James Geikie endeavors to give “a systematic 
account of the glacial epoch, with special refer- 
ence to its changes of climate’’; and, desiring 
to interest general readers in his pages, he has 
restricted himself, as far as detailed sketches 
are concerned, to the geological history of gla- 
cial and post-glacial Scotland. One of Mr. 
Geikie’s opinions is that the palwolithic 
gravels of the south of England are in- 
ter-glacial or pre-glacial, and certainly not 
post-glacial; and of this theory be was the 
first"to‘make a statement. This view, since 
he bas aimed to coasider the general qnes- 
tion of climate during the glacial epoch, 
he is able to elucidate at some length and with 
clearness. . To: the literature of a subject which 
has for some time attracted much interest in 
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this country Mr. Geikie’s volume is a welcume 
addition, and its untechnical style unlocks its 
contents ‘in large measure to the general 
reader. There are numerous maps and wood- 
cuts scattered throughout the book and a 
large folded map of Scotland is contained in 
the cover, > 


NOTES. 


James R. Oscoop & Co.’s announcements for 
the fall are ‘‘ Hazel Blossoms,” a new volume 
of poems by John Greenleaf Whittier; ‘“‘Songs 
of Many Seasons,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
‘The Prophet, a Tragedy,”’ by Bayard Taylor; 
“ Childhood Songs,” by Lucy Larcom ; “Cloth 
of Gold, and other poems,” a reviged edition 
of T. B. Aldrich’s complete poetical works, an- 
nounced for last year; a new volume of poems 
by J. T. Trowbridge; ‘After the Ball, and 
Other poems,’’ by Nora Perry; ‘* The Circas- 
sian Boy,” a poem from the Russian; a vol- 
ume of uncollected papers by Hawthorne; 
“ Poetry and Criticism,” essays by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson ; @ new prose book by James Rus- 
sell Lowell; a new volume on the education 
of girls, by Dr. E. H. Clarke; ‘ Outlifies of 
Cosmic Philosophy,” by John Fiske; a third 
series of Dr. John Brown’s “Spare Hours’’; 
“Chemical and Geological Essays,” by Prof. 
T. Sterry Hunt; “ Idolatry,” a novel by Julian 
Hawthorne ; “A Foregone Conclusion,» Mr. 
Howells’s story now appearing in The Atlantic 
Monthly; “A Rose in June,” a novel; ‘*Cruel 
Constancy,’’ a novel by Katharine King; * Ten 
Days in Spain,” by Kate Field; “The Schdol- 
master’s Trunk,’’ by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; a jave- 
nile story by Charles Dudley Warner; ‘‘The 
Story of a House,” architectural, translated 
from the French of Viollet-le-Duc by George 
M. Towle; ‘‘ Discourses on Architecture,” also 
by Viollet-le-Duc ; ‘‘ Homes and how to make 
them,” by E. C. Gardner; ‘‘ Artin the Hotse,’’ 
translated from the German of Jacob Falke by 
Harriet W. Preston and with notes by C. C. 
Perkins; “The Antiquity of Engraving and the 
Pleasure of Prints,” by W. 8. Baker, first pub- 
lished in Philadelphia a year or two ago; a re- 
vised edition of Mrs. Jameson’s works; 
‘* Famous Painters and Paintings,” by Mrs, J. 
H. Shedd; ‘‘Fritbiof’s Saga,” illustrated, 
announced for last year; a new book 
by Wilson Flagg; and “Nile Sketches,” by 
Augustus Hoppin: M. H. Mallory & Co. 
aupounce that, in accordance with a vote of the 
last Protestant Episcopal General Convention, 
a verbatim report of the General Convention of 
1874, which meets in this city in October, will 
be published ina daily edition of The Church- 
man, to be issued from 713 Broadway. It will 
be remembered that such a daily was published 
by our Hartford contemporary at Baltimore, in 
1871. A new novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled 
“* Whiteladies,” is announced to appear in The 
Churchman during the coming winter and 
spring. Sheldon & Co. have in press ‘‘ My 
Life on the Plains,” by Gen. G. A. Custer, 
which has been appearing in The Galaxy; Justin 
McCarthy’s novel of “ Linley Rochford,” from 
the same magazine; “ Estelle,’ by Mrs, Annie 
Edwards ; and “‘ Losing to Win,” by Theodore 
Davies. Porter and Coates will shortly 
issue “The Wild North Land,” by Capt.'W. 
¥. Baker, an account of a journey with dogs 
through northern North America. Capt. Ba- 
ker is the author of the ““The Great Lone 
Land,” ajournal of experiences during a tour 
through Canada, a book which met with con- 
siderable success at the time of its publication. 
The same publishers have also in press “‘ The 
Stately Homes of England,” by Llewellyn Jew- 
ett and 8. C, Hall, a holiday gift-book, illus- 
trated, reprinted from the London Art Journal. 
T.B. Peterson & Brothers announce “The 
Pictorial Tower of London,” by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth; ‘{The Prince, or George St. 
Julian,” by Henry Cockton; and “ Peterson’s 
Household Directory.’’ 

















The Lclectic Magazine for September contains 
an admirable steel engraving of Peter Cooper. 


The first volume of the new edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” is ready for the 
printer and will appear ina few months. Half 
of the matter it contains is new. 


Mr. Swinburne’. “Bothwell” is favorably 
reviewed in the Fortnightly Review by Lord 
Houghton. Mr. Swinburne is contending, 
says his appreciative critic, “for the noblest 
prize in the intellectual competition of human- 
ity—the fame of the mature poet who has 
accumulated and distributed the delightful 
treasures of a gifted youth, and retained the 
generative power of imagination in combi- 
nation with the knowledge and experienceof 
advancing years.” Lord Houghton concludes 
his review as follows: 

“It will be an advantage to our critical liter- 
ature if this conscientious work puts a stop to 
the small cavils against Mr. Swinburne’s de- 
fects of style and occasional mannerisms. Even 
where they are evident they have never implied 
anything more than an excess of metrical foree 
and ingenuity of expression. In. the. varied 
and affluent diction of this poem they are 
altogether lost, and the simplicity of the nar- 
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rative portion ic as great a success as its mélo- 
dious imagery and dramatic passion.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. ., 


with tunes. tunes. Bal ited od An 4 





Moattiee in timo, Lond The 
oclety for a. ing Christian Knowicages 
New York: Pott, Young & Co..........--++« oes 90% 


First Steps in General Knowledse. wm RS 
Charles Tomlinson. —Th rry 
Hea 7m Ay —The M8. of the Earth; 

rt iii—The ~——) Kingdom; part iv—Th 
egetable Ki ~~—n part v—The Mineral 
Kingoom. ao $9; mo. pp. pp. “4 sat ii, 219; 
vi, 297; iv, 282; iv, 

Patterson’s Common School Spelien: “contain- 
ing a choice —— of words for practical 
exercises in spelling, defining, pronuncia- 
tion, dictation, and distinguishing = nonyms. 
16mo, pp. 160. ‘New York : Sheldon & Co.,.... 

Patterson's Brere's se Book, adapted, to his 
*“Spelier and —— - ”" and “Common 
tes, Spain Bm ‘Small size. Sq. 8vo, pp. il, 

he 82) 


025 

Model First Reader. By oe Russel Webb. I- 
lustkated. (The Model Series.) 12mo, pp. 112. 
Chicago: George Sherwood & Co 

Our , Few Hondred Keare. 


Tees Bivie is the Word of God 28 =F to a re- 

t attack on Christianity. r. Leonard 

intel, ea paper, pp. 36. New York : Boe- 
Tafe 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL BOOKS.|« 


The Publishers’ Annual Letter. 





New York, August 15th, 1874, 


Mrssrs. A.8. BARNES & Co. have the satisfaction 
to eratende for the Fall of 1874 the completion of 
their new or Supplementary Series of Text-Books 
known as the** New . ationai,” or 


Independent Series. 


The new scries finds its raison d'etre largely in the 
6emand for “ brief" and cheap text-books, forced 
tpon us by the crowded courses of instruction which 
row prevail. Believing, nevertheless, that there isa 
hmit of concession here, in the interest of schouls, 
our books have not been reduced to the minimum, but 
gre sufficiently full to afford 


A Thorough and Practical Edueation. 


Most of the authors whom we now reintroduce to 
the publicare alrexdy favorably knownthrough their 
labors in eduention. The works here advertised, 
however, are not revisions or new editions, but are 
entirely new, with fresh matter and novel arrange- 
ments. Weenumerute: 


Independent Reading Series. 


By Prof. J. Mapisox WATSON. Fmbtacing Six 
Reading Books (No, 1 p.. 25 cts; No, . 50 
ots. Ke gr; Vib elee a. 4, 264 7p. M.A: No’ 5. 338 

, $1 5; No.6, 4 pp., $1.5); and 

text— Orthograph yas we use it ’—((hild’s Speller. 

; Youth's Speller, 50 ctx.) The distincuishing A 
i of this series are.its Semi-Phonetic | ype, Clas- 
sification by the Vowel Sounds, Foot Notes and In- 
@ices, Elocutionary Treatises, Topical Arrangement 
of Selections, Exquisite Illustrations, etc., etc. 


Independent Course in Geography. 


By Prof. JAMES MONTEITH. (Elementary Geography, 
Wcents : Comprehensive Geograph, $1.0.) The “ Com- 

rehensive” includes Local, Physical, Descriptive, 

istorical, Mathemutical. Com) arative, Topical, An- 
cient, and Railroad Geogra hy: with Allen's’ Map 

rawing, Rehef Maps (bird's-eye views), and Map 
Serments (for, making Globes), in one volume. The 
“ Elementary " forms a saleable introduction, with the 
same features in simpler form. 


Peck’s Arithmetical Course. 


By Prof. W. G. Peck, LL.D., of _—— Seat: 
(Manual of Practical ‘Arithmetic, 50 ce ete 
Arithmetic, M cents.) Prof. Peck js thes oat eminent 
of the new school of muthematicians. His higher 
works are already standard in the best American Col- 
ges, as Yale, Harvard, Amherst, Princeton, etc. The 
Arithmetics contain a logical ana pe rspicuous pre- 
sentation of the whole subject in lim ted compass. 


Clark's Diagrammar, 


By Prof. STEPHEN W, CLARK. (Brief —_— Gram- 
mar, for Common Schanla, i) cents; Narmal. Grammar, 
for Academies, $1.00). The wontiertal adn ee of dia- 
a aes to this taal is here illustrated in it latest de- 

lopment by the original inventor. 


Barnes’s Brief History. 


rg Term bet of the United States. (Price 
Bie. .) Pinainestie or its Interest, reconciled witi 
rev’ hi ER wen ne Maps and Illustrations; its “Ca 
‘ates.’ and * Histerien) R« creations ” 
fs pS to the Eniinponby of History: and its 
mpartiality. This History is already is dop* ed for 
yore use in Pour States and | 
Cities, and Towns. 
ner he “14 Weeks ” in aged Selene. 
By Prof. J. DoRMAN STEFILE, A.M., F.G.S. 
A ‘Fourteen Weeks Course in Phucwoku st oa C aed: 
omy; tr Phistoloy : tn Geology. each $1.50.5 
Prof, Steele's great suoness {nr ena! ing S clence inter- 
esting and practica) for all ae ty) ese a is ~—— 
evident by the unvaralleled demand 
Jepson’s Music Readers. 
oreet B. JEPSON. of New Haven.* e 75 4 








rns to read 
successful use In many important cities and towns. 


Other Brief Books, 


which give evidence of unusual merit, are: MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY ($1.25), by Prof. A. P. 2henbude. ol of Har- 
ward; PoLitTical. Economy ($1.25 ‘re 
Chamonlin; PoLitricaL BaxvaL GL. 25), 5), by ion. ED: 
Mansfield; CALcuues ($1.75), 

TRY ($1. 75), and ELEMENTARY Mirctiaxtes (8%), by Dr. 
W.G. Peck; LOGICAL BOOKKEEPING ($2), by Prof. E. 
G. Folsom ; etc., etc. 


Standard Publications. 


The following poprtar works fre so well known that 
we merely mention them for the purpose of assuring 
the public that they nre revised and kept constantly 
up with the times: The Nativa»! Readers and Spell- 
ers, by Parker & Watson; a Cou-slete Course in 
Mathematics, b a Crarles Davies; Mr. Emma 
Willerd’s Histo 5 ener. 's Complete Geography; 
te Works of ‘Wood, Peck, Porter. Jaavie, a others 


fn the Natural Sciences ; is Pujol’ s Frene ook $ 
Worman’s German Searing’ nChanehen ns Sate 's 
Etrmoloy; aS mys " = Compen iums of Literature; 
haoman's Drawi joyd's ry in Belles 
,ettres ; R. e Teacher's Library of , Professional 
orks ; etc., 
Correspondence or the sits of Teachers 


t either of our offices will be ~~ roneived and 
our best attention and services may he i on by 
those who will favor us with their commands. 


Very respectfully, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 wine 8t., New 
EA lg ae 
° estnut St., St. 
312 Camp Orleans; 
2 Gheetnut Bt. Phliadelphiay 
Benfield St., 





nsom? &t., n Franct 
2 South Mth St. Richmond, ‘va. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Publishers, 66 
round way, N.Y. Ulustrated © 
Ee J Catalogues, $L Price- 





Jit8 


SONGS Fo THES. SANCTUARY. 
M1 and.1t3 Wie tueal 5 SEW vork. 








NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
PROF. OLNEY’S 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 


One Vol.12mo. Price $1. 


Ready Sept. 1st. 
This book is desizned for beginners tn Algebra. Its 
object is to make clear to the learver at the very out- 
set the object o, we agnaie 





ater book, h “ Prof, 's Complete Algebra,” 
price co ge 4 Unt sdinchras” 2 ‘form the most com- 
plete sad also nls meet the wants 
of Schools pate reemee pe what 
PATTERSON'S 


NEW SERIES OF 
Writing Spellers and Exercise Books. 
A COMPLETE COURSE. 
COMMON-SCHOOL SPELLER. 

Ready August 15th. 

Price about 30 cents. 

SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
Fer Advanced Classes. 
Price 40 cents. 


THE EXERCISE BOOKS 


a ted to the above are sowething. Entire! ly New 
Original and must be seen an ed to be 


25 or 580 cents 2ach. 


SHAW’S NEW HISTORY 
or 
English and American Literature. 
READY SEPTEMBER 15TH. 
This book has been prep»red with the greatest care 


bv by TRUMAN J. BACKS, of _V: r college, 
a "s Manual, edited by Dr . We. , asa 


Ist. Te has been fi -pta the meters soxt-heok 
form and ts to be used with t 
greatest facility t or. boths a and Teacher. 


24. It is printed in large, clear type and the 
leading ports are brought out — iy by the use 
of blackefuced type for catch words. 


SHAW'S SPECIMENS of AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE and LITERARY READER. 
Greatly Enlarged. 

By Prof. BeNJ. H. MARTIN, D.D. 

One vol., 12mo. Price $1.50. 

READY SEPTEMBER I5TIL 


HOCKER’S 


NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 


REVISED, CORRECTED, and put into the 
: most perfect form for text-book use, by 
Prov. J. A. SEWALL, of the {linois 
State Normal School. 
One Volume, 12mo, Well Illustrated, Price $1 @. 
READY AUGUST, TIL 
Recently Published: 
Olney’s Mathematical Series. 
Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 


Send for fn!l circulars and our catalogue of Text 
Y Rooks. Sample copies sent for examination at very 


low prices. 
SHELDON &CO., 
667 Broadway, New Yor. 


Important to Sunday-schools, 


I have now ready a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Choice Books for Sunday-school Libraries, com- 
prising 250 different volumes, which J will sell at 


HALF THE RETAIL PRICES. 


The Books are suited to all ages—not sectarian, 
but evangelical, with a high moral and religious 
an They oe all. fresh and new, ranging in 

ice from. $2 0, 2-ceuts per. volume, and are 
GUA@ANTEE SED to be. perfect in every 


CATALOGUES GRATIS, Send sor one. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
No. 21 Sonth Seventh St., Philndelnhia, 


New Books for Active Agents. 


SPIRIT of the HOLY sense 











PICTORIAL AND POLYGLOT. 6540 Engrayings 
from the Old Masters, from Durer to Fra onard. 
The most beautifully illustrated Seript work 


as wig omer; in this wend one 
and Two of oye 
FIRST. TUXDRED YEARS LESTER. One 
[=~ rt to follow each month, und the work completed 
uly. 1875, in 12 here no ope | is working, 
rts will be sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents for 
each part and an agent will deliver the subsequent 
parts. 


Firta EDITION oF LESTER'S 
LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
CHARLES SUMNER 
revised and enlarged to 700 peace. Reviewers have 
this the dard Life of & Pros- 


tus and aaeare territo siven active agents 
pect remit $1.50 with Spplication. " ? 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
13 University Place, New York. 








GEO. SHERWOOD. RD WOODWARD. 
GEO g Sue ROOD 1g COs. 
Lakeside wane a pea hy La 
tas cor. Gere Sst., 
ast? OBEL vikst Aiea DE cases 
This L WEBB, Rigner and 
irg-oned Outline bo, ah a Rature i teaches 
to learn.” fal View Firs 
Published, ty —* Word 
4 retail price is 40 cts introduction price. 30 cts. 
On receipt of retail price, 40 cents, acopy will be 


sent fore examination, a 


‘oF nm, sent by mail, must have In- 
— ty + cone per ‘Copy in addition to the intro- 

oR, ym a orders, 2 introduction of $10 oraver ex- 
cat ors orders Fit sae Remetrns by the publishers, 


by Street, New York 
‘papal i BROWN. £00. Co., 25.8 29 Corahill, Boston. 








B. CARTEL & Buus, BUVKS, NEW YORK, 


THE EMPIRE PIANOS 
PERFECT IN TONE AND FINISH, und are sold <r 
leas thac any other first-class manufacture. Send_for 
rice lists. WM - POND & CU., No. 547 
readway, N. Y. City. 


SMITIVS ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR. $la year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
acriber. A. BURDETTE 83MITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


How to Make Money! 


gher business hours, when working peop! 
home, or mornings. before they leave 
pF me Good Books for All 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, will be 
mailed free on application. 


‘$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


‘ine f ung readers. SU- 
PaRBLY LOS HATED. cea ’ 
HE EASY 


BOOK for little children, just pub- 
shone Price, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 


JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher. 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


— AT OUR SUNDA tiga gocuacpe 

> ALFRED TAYLOR. pp., 12mo. $1.25. 
Full of reer pictures of what our aun ef i a 
A most readable and instructive book. Send for it. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS; Publishers, 805 Broadway, 








ome, 











ok. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y: 
Circulars cont toany address on application. 


“EDEOGRAPHY?” fatzy's'srta oa 
« Writing by Sound; a com. 
une system of Phoustic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple. 
yy, and comprehensive, enaoling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written witt 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words oy minute. The unser 
ployed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents wanted 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN f , 
Companion. PERRY: MASON & C0. Boston, Mass 











3. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, 706 Broadway., Send stamp for catalogue. 


—— mtg Ag ounce and New a 
or $100 ddress all orders 
tonabtina 1 1835) to John H, Tomlinson, Chic’go 


MACMILLAN & CQO., Publishers, No. 21 
— hays N. Y.(under the Mercantile Library). 
Com ete Catalogues sent, post free, for 6 cents. 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 


The Young Folks’ Rural, “handsomest and 
best young people’s soe published.” @1,.50° 
per year; four copies &4. A puir of chromos to every 
subscriber. ox months on trial for only 50 cents. 
address H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, Chicag». 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, Publish. 
ers, New York. Catalogues sent free. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE PICTURE 
sent free! A most ingenious work of art! 500 
jects to to find. 40 pictures inone. A 0 pleusing ~t- 
and gem for parlor. ddress, with s 
E. C. ABBEY, Buftuto, N. Y. 


AN Y sending us the address of 10 persons, with 10c. 
will receive, Free, a beautiful Chromo and 
ONE instructions how to get rich, postpaid. CITY 
iNOVELTY CoO., 108 South 3th St., Phila., Pa. 


EDUCATION 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
BOYLSTON ST., near DARTMOUTH, 
BOSTON, 


Forty-seventh Year opens Sept. 14th. 


The new building is constructed especially with re- 
gard to ventilation and is fitted with furniture of a 
Dew pattern, designed to obviute the common tend- 
enecy toward diseases of the —. and spine. Pupils 
from three to twenty years 0 

Classes fitted sonmelly for ‘BSiness the INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. and e UNIVERSITY. 
All of the jen ye rs of ASE Bt ha between 

age, o! by pe 8-xes—uave daily 
h conyersatio 



































NELL ~ Boston universities ter three successive 


years, 
INSTITUTE. 





YOUNG LADIES’ 
A Family Boarding and Day School, 
(1855.] AUBURN, N.Y 1874.) 

The plan of this Institution renders Jess abrupt and 
unnatural the transition from the home circle to the 
boarding-schoo! and obvtates the more serious objec- 
tions So educating young ladies away from parental 
supervisio 

reulars give its atinenthine characteristics, with 
numerous patron references. 

perior English ‘Classical, and Art Facilitics; Na- 

tive Wfeachers of Modern Languages ; German Pro- 

fessor of Music; Library, pew ge ‘and Cubinets; 

Extensive Grounds: Snddl Carriage Horses for 


pgm use. o 
Tone Re L. BROWNE, A.M., Principal. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens WEDN ESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd 
There is no charge for rent or tuition. Good board 
in the boarding club costs about $3 per week. The 
students’ rooms are furaished and in good order 
Students who need aid receive it from the funds of 
the Seminary and from the other c peomary sources. 

Rev. Herrick Johnson. D.D., will be inaugurated 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastors! {theology 
phureday fall 4 September 3rd. Addresses by 

D., and Professor Johnson. 
W. J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, 
AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
The Fal) sue — te University ovens in the Theo- 
logical, Law, N. Col'ege, and Preparatory De- 
pertments 2 aye (next) 16th. Full, 


eSiciont faculti oy: 
the t ateorsien and the instruc- 








department of 

tiga given is — and oo a. dressy 

or special ‘ormation ad LANG: 
JOHN M. GSTO N, 

cting President. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 

Washington, D.C., August st bth, 1874. 


MRS. M. s. PARKS s 
Boarding and Day School ior Young heties, No, 13 
we ton Avenue, oo Soupenrion N.J., will re- 
ednesday, Sept. i6th. Address as above. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
KK. MEDICAL DEPA fae Nr. geowaen 
¥, D. ,P- Cennosiior. Address Prof. C. I. P. 
DEE, Regis istrar, University frodical Colibes. No: 426 
Ea. t 26th street. 


Hise Bs pat! rte Female Seminary, }bliadel pbin. 
and Miss DILLAYE will teopen their 

hand, French Boardin:z and Day School 35th 

Chestuut St. Particulars Prous 














feat), Sept. 16, at 1615 





[August 27, 1874, 


SS nr rrr 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY, 


Woodstock, Conn., 


[ESTABLISHED 1801}, 


TITE FALL TERM of this 
institution will begin August 
25th. Building new ang 
fitted with all modern school 
appliances. Library and 
apparatus ample. 

Particular attention given 
tothelanguages and sciences, 
as well as to the English 
branches. Music and orna. 
mental departments fully 
sustained. Young men fitted 
for business or _ college, 
Pupils of both sexes received 
at any time. 

Good board can be obtained 
at Elmwood Hall or with pri. 
vate farmers, at reasonable 
rates. 

Thelocation isunsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness 
and is free from all immoral 
influences. No liquors or ci- 
gars soldinthe place. Pupils 
received at any time. 

For full particulars ad- 
dress 


JOSEPH W. CROSS, JR., Principal, 
ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


rhe aw Department of Washington Dntvensie.) 
e reqanr sae Yn of this w School wil 
open on WEDNES OCTOBER lith, 1874. Full 
——. ad g terms, oy ‘months each. Students i 
mitted to the Senior Class, on cnsanteetice, by appli- 
cation on or before October 12th. Tui ees 
year, $60 second year, ns use of Li 
For particulars addres 
G. M. STE RWART Dean of Law ora 
N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNION THEOLOCICAL SEMINARY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
The next term begins Wednesday, September 1fth, 


on which day new students will report at the Presi: 
— Room, No. 30 Clinton Place, from 1 A, M. to 


Rooms will be drawn for at 3 P. M. 

Punctual attendance will be required, as the regu- 
lar exercises will corn ence forthwith 

me address to all the classes by the president, 

William Adams, D.D.. L.D., in the Chapel, 

Tuaseten P. M. -, September 1 

For information concerning. rooms, scholarshtp, 
course of study, etc. application may be made, eithe 
in person or by letter, to the wee meped, He No. 30 

no P) SLEY, 


avenenter and Recorder, 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


The next term will comsuhence on Sept. lith, 1874 
ag enon of candidates the i 
Address J. HURST 


, D.D.. 
* ‘Madison, ‘New Jersey. 


N ISS AVA WILLIAMS’S BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Worcester, Mass., reopens Sept. 16th. Superior fa- 
cilities are offered in every department fora thorough 
and p ti Send for Circular. 




















A Well-educated Lady seeks a re-engagement 
as Se in a school or family. Would also act as sec- 
retary. Address H, 108 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 





. at Ron N. Y., reopens 
Se 2ist. Circulars at LESP’ NASSE & FRIE 
MAN'S, 3 Pine street; Brentano's, 33 Union 


uare; 
and Carleton & Co.. Publishers, Fifth Ave. Hote 


N.Y. 





EARN EGRAPH 
and earo Salar: eat ‘3 % to 8100 per month. 
Send stamp to Buffalo Telezraph College 
for catalogue. C. L. BRYANT, Supt.,Buffalu, N.Y. 


COLI. EGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Will reopen Sept. 3d, 1874. Fall term sixteen weeks. 
Admits both sexes. urses of study extended. In- 
struction thorough, she ae students furany College. 
Especial advantages in Music. Hea’ ay locality, 
beautiful grounds, PL oon A home for young 
ladies. Address W. H.H. AVERY, Prin'al, Canton, 0. 


souTu JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridzeton, 
N. J. rst-class School for buth sexes. Location de- 
hghiful ‘and healthy; climate mild. Building brick; 
heated by steam; plibted by gas; hot and gous wuter. 
Railroads and telegraphs, 

Send for pombe mn mag H. 








mene te wuet 2 
K. TRASK, ath rincipal. 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will 7 Cr Dy in ann * American Edw 
cational Monin. Price $2 per annum, 

JW. ERMERHORN eC CQ,. 14 Bond st., N. ¥. 


Mt. Vernon Military Rookery, 
at MORGAN PARK, Washington Heights, I 
Fali Session of this institution will begin Se rat 
Parents can Cag aad am phlet circulars for 187 
Portland Block, Cine Esq., frm hay 


Portland Block. chieago, l., or 
eae NORTON, Proprietor. 


ens of MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, North College Avenue and 22d 
Ts Peilede! hia. The twenty-fifth annual session 

will open on Thursday, Oct. Ist, 1874, and will continue 
twenty-two weeks. For fuil particulars address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean. 


LASSELL SEMINARY for Young Wowen, 
AUBURNDALE (near Bes . Pleasant home ;_be 

of instruction all brane es; special care of the 
Seatth. manners, ont -—- of students. Next year 

















begins September 24 Address 
egins Septem pet ARLES ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 
POUGHKEEPSIE ILITARY INSTI- 
Cine The next schovl cand 


 Ponghkeepse. N. 
- — er D AY, Sept dowd For Catalogue, 
ms, references. 
. “a 8.9 EWern, A.M., Principal. 


MISS RANNBY’'S BOARDING AND DAY SCIIOOL 
for Young Ladies, Elizabeth, New Jersey, will reopen 
on Wednesday, September ibth. 








cuicaga LADIES’ SEMINARY, ost 
Sept. 14th, MISS GREGG, Principal, 
Bouth Sheldon st., Chicago. 
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Angust 27, 1874.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








WABASH COLLEGE 


eee IND. 


vy reusurer. 


The Young Ladies’ Institute, 


GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., 0., 

will commence tts forty-third yeur September 1€th. 
Complete tn all its Departments—Prepuratury, Col- 

inte, Normal, Music, and tainting, Number limit- 
ed. Only the stuctuus and faithful desired or retained. 
Jerms tow. French, German, and Greek without 
extra churge. Address 

Rev. D. SIEPARDSON, D.D. 


iANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
GARse LADIES, 








Boston, - - Mass, 

Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instrue- 
tlon, Locention, ete., unsurp:ssed by any Americon 
Female La ga ‘Vhe 2lst year will begin Wednesday, 

mbar 2 
ag eicces ¢ und C'rcular apply to Rev. GEO. 
SANNETT, Principal, &) Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Pittsficld, Mass. Known 

to p: Pe trons > all Fa ‘nds sruprity of locat rior 
an * ubr' ion. 

fucilities and rare beau uty a ety, iE Pasdme. 


bloga ght ooprye om CONDUCTING A 
Girls’ Day Schvol ina large town can receive into 
thels family four girls, from seven to fifteen yeurs 
old. They could remain during vueutions. LKef- 
erences exchan ‘¢ 

Address “He >,” ce of The Presbyterian, 1208 
Chestnut street, . niludelonia 











Pennsylvania Mill:ary Academy, Chester, Pa. 


wee a ove: ) Session opens Wednesda ay. mat 
mber th. Loe ation elevated one hea thfu 
Grounds ample 
ous; Course of Studies extensive. Theppneh Instruc- 
tion = Civil and Mechanicul Engineering, the Cinss- 
ics.und English. Careful oversight of the morals 
and manners of Cadvts. For circulars apply to 


Cot. THEO. UY ATT, President. 


FORT EOWA D ixsriTtore 
Fifteen teachers. ‘lo prepare for cullege, business, 
tenching. or for life. Graduates courses for ludies or 
entlemen, or any three studies mav_ be selected. 
aliterm of thirteen weeku Sept. 3d. pays bourd 
and common English: Christinn but non-sectarian. 
Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


LOCAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 


This Boarding and Day. School for Ladies, situated 
180! Vine street, PL will be pened Sep- 
tember ittb, iid. 

&CULL, 


MISS 8. 
MISS. J. SINDELL, } Principals, 


LEXDEN HALE. SEMINARY. A Moravian 

Boarding Schoul for Yourg ace. at Litiz. Lan- 
caster County, Va. Circulars of Rev. H. A. BRICKEN- 
BTELN, Principal. 81st Annual Session begins Sept. Ist. 


CIVILand MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at 
the Rensselaer Pol technic Institate. Troy, N.Y 
Instruction Sey ueac feal. Advantag*s peice DE 
fa this country raduutes obtuln excellent positions. 
“opens September 16. For one Annual Rexister, con- 
taining improved Course of Stud i, and full particu- 
ats address Pitor. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


FLUSHING (N; Re INSTITUTE.—Boarding 
Schoul fur —s ins September 15th. 
NO THRUP, E. ‘A. FAIRCHILD. 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Miiwauke 
Wis. Established in 1864. A thoroughly reliable Col 
lege-preparatcry mee 2 

MA ‘KHAM, Principal. 


DWIGHT’S HOME SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies, Clinton, Oneida County, N.Y., opens Sept. 16th. 
Rev. BENS. W: DWIGHT and oe Principals. 


£360 PER YEAR. NO EXTRAS. 
Superior udvantauges. Amenia (N. Y.) Seminary. 


KEMPER HALL, 
TIE MEMORIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Complete Establishment. 
Tus FourtTu bag YEAR BEGINS THURS- 
y, SEPTEMBER 17th. 
Apply to GEORGE M. BVERHART, D. D., Recto: 
enosha, Wis.” 


“PRIMUS INTER PARES.” 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 


Poultney, Vt., restored and renewed, will be opened 
fur students of both sexes on T HURSDAY, Aug. 27 
MARTIN E. CADY, A. M., Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, GENEVA, Y. 

A first-class boarding School for Boys. Situ ane in 

one of the most beautiful and healthy villages in the 

tate. On the line of the New York Central Railroad. 
ferms, $320 perunnum. For information address 
THOS. D. REED. 












































Stuc cides Mass., begins its 2th year 
September dod. $600 Re annum. Six professors pre- 
pe re 45 pupils for College, scientific School, or Busi- 

bess. Messrs. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin'is. 





COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, For Youna 
ADLES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DU. 4ES88 Co,, N. Y. 
pe. of study comprehensive. Music and the 

Fine Arts a Wig 4 For Circulars addre: 
ELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


Rutgers College Grammar School, 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
With year bexins Sept. 8th. Cire: 2thy ie. 
Rev. ABICAILAM TIILOMPSON, A.M., Rector. 


Ossining Institute for Young Ladies, School year 
will begin Sept. 2ist. A healthful location. Home care 
and comforts. Thorough collegiate course. French 
and German spoken in the family. Kindergarten De- 
partment attached. Board and tuition £20 u sear. For 
prospectus uddress A.M. VAN VLECK, Sing Sing, N.Y. 








MRS, MARTINA W. ILA KES wi!) reopen her 
Boarding and Diy Schoal for Young i “=~ 
Children at Norwich. Coun., sept. 1 
culags: sent upun application to the Fnctoal. 





Teachers Wantrd tosupply vacancies in Public 
Schools, Academies, and Female Seminaries in the differ- 
ent Laer Send for Mutual Plan. Address the 
“ American Elucstivnal Union,” 737 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


SERRE SESS Nee eet hn Pennington, N. J. 
erms reusuuuble. Address A. P LASHER, “Prin.’ 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

The next examination for entiance Sepvember, 1874. 
$5,000 given ——- to indigent catenee. aN full 
informetion @ ap ply to the any 
BOURNE, Williamstown, Berkshire =_ 

















SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


A.H. Andrews & Co., 


211 and 213 WABASi1 AVE., CHICAGO, 
LARGEST MABUPacTuayeS IN AMERICA OF 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 








The ‘* Triumph” School Desks nl Unequstet~ 
Strong, ee “ict, Healthful, and Ele; cpant. 

2 Send for Catalogues, also of @ Obes, Maps, Ap- 
paratus, School and Church Fittings. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, aud Proprietor of 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINGC, 
Black, White. Green. an! Blue. 





NEW IIAVEN, 


ter. We build 


FACTORY, WHERE THEY CAN nlways eet the 
Every Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST- GLASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


H. KILLAM «& co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIACES 


of the choicest modern styles and improvements, Landaus, Laudauleties, and Clarences & 
specialty. A large stock constantly on hand, from very light weichts to full ditto. We 
invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE FRONT LANDAULETTE, the ad- 
vantages of which have only to be known to be appreciated, it being a Landau and Lan- 
daulette combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 
making a beautiful Landau for Summer and an Octagon Glass-Front Luudauletie for Win- 
re Sizea of these beautitul carriages. 

PURCIASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR 8ENDING DIRECT TO OUR 
neat and best of work at **‘ Factory Prices.” 





A New Candidate for 
Popularity!! 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


By CuESTER G. ALLEN and THEO. F. SEWARD. 
A fine Collection of 
Glees, School Songs, Anthems, 
Choruses, etc. 

ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
MUSICAL INSTITUTES and CONVEN- 
TIONS, as well as for SINGING SCHUOLS 
and DAY SCHOOLS. 

NOW READY! 


The “ Elementary” Department of 


The Vineyard of Song 


\s believed to be superior to anything pictoand i pro. 
duced, Itis simple, and c 
confidently believed that C } and 


‘VINEYARD OF SONS 


the Most Complete and Thorough Musicai Ine 
straction Bovk ever issued. 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


contains 192 pages. Reinil Price, 75 cents; 
87.50 per dozen copies. 
errSent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 

















ted P > Famil d 8 
= OPULACK BOARDS. 
Our fries Always the Lowest. 





Trade Mark, Registered Oct. 81, 1871. 
Cuatity Almay the B st. 
f Pp : 
White, Green, an 


irfares, Black, 

Sshool Valls in-every 

section of the United States. inal the world. Samples 

of Slated Surface of all colors. Descriptive Circulars, 

containing Prices, References, etc., sent free on 
application. 









SHERWOOD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 60, 


184 and 186 State Street, 


CHICAGO. ILL., 
Manufacturers of the 


largest variety of 


StHOOL, 
CHU ICH, 
anu OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 








+¥al LEY SEMINARY, Fulton, N.Y. (Estab- 
Mehed 1849.) For both sexes. Reopens Aug. 31. Thor 
ough d scipline and instruction. Pupils in’ the family 
Of the Principal. Address Rev. J. Gilmour, A. M., 


PRINCETON CoOL LEGE 
PREPA Lita Ag SCHOOL 
Wujonen at Frinceiow, Se a, 
REV. C. 1 COLLINS. Princi yy Anois Princi- 
Dal or | or fh we 4 Treas., Rev. WM. HArrIs, 


ROR DENTOWN(N. J.) FEMALECOLLEGE. 

«rough instruction. Healthiui and beautitul locue 
tion, One of the most carefully-conducted and best- 
Sustained institutions in the state. For terms, etc., 
etarees REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 


nile. ELIZABETH Uladieg wilt a Boardin, sling 
vOl Tor u EAD 
ith. ee Apply to Miss N.C EA B21 Novy Brood 
Elizabeth, New 5 i 


TERE Acs hg Y, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., fgsumes work 














t nune ~~~ by sicslabehe seria tudo. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore, 


The regular teachercan use GRADED SINGERS 
successfully and the music teacher will find them ad- 
mirable for his work. m the six-year-old to the 
duate of the —_ or normal school,some one of 
ese books is adapted te ouney one who is in the pro- 
ess of enn an | educati on 
O- the study of singing 
in the ‘mary Department. In the Chicago schools 
it carries eee bout thre Mhrough the lower four grades, oc- 
sane soe hree years of time. Price 25 cents; 


For 2 % vcomplete In Itself, and is adupted t to Inter- 
4 Dis! ether or not. 











Sangerties Institute. Those seeking a superi 
I, address A. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, 4 NY 0) 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
ceste! S., fits boys and young men fur common 
and and sclentiac ie pursuits, Its superior merits stated in 

METVALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Aendemy, 
Rew Building and fine Gymnasium com 


or 

A-at, ROBERT DONALD. A.M privet 
Got Bridge- 

“orden hates BPR 








cae wig, 





an ct Schools. 
Also well wiaptea s Female & es, etc. a 
ba Tr doz 


ged { three is also ada wants 
rang s ‘Price 75 sta $120 per per doze ‘ot 


bined. A useful chorus bovok, contain ag selections 
@ for eine 
certs, ete. 


con per 
Specimen or mailed upon Feceipt of re retail price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





CINCINNATI, O. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES! 





THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. 0. EMERSON. 


irably fitted for the use of — 
Abook admirab ree coe 


theoretic course, more than 180 — filled with 


“AROUND te TEA-TABLE” 


By Rav. T. DeWitt Tatmacs, Author f{ **Crumébe 
Swept Lp,” &e. 
“A string of pearls.” 
< pa a dry wonky: it—all genes” 
age a iw. 
“ “Wil hoe a Tiltion Reade: 3." 
GOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Cowperthwait & Co., Phisadelphia,° 


P2900 A YEAR 


grand MBINATION PRO- 
SProru one sents 8 die ent books. Agents 
ony this is the BEST THI EVER TRIED. 

The Book ks sell ta ty in every tamily and 
good men can make a business fer life in one 
count: 3 Agents Wa ated on these and our magnifi- 

n itiuns of Aig, yA Bibles. Full particsiare 
free on applica OHN E. POTTER & 
Cco., Publishers: Philadelphia.” 


FOR CANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 
dress 








DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


<< FREE! 


sng easily made by either sex in a 
pleasant business. Respectable peo Re 
thet can ones permanently are invited to send 

pr rt cular fty-cent ne free. No = cards 
bor peddlers wanted. H. KAY & CO., Ch 


FREE T0 BOOK AGENTS. 


P—»! ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK, 
r the best and cheapest Family Bible ever pub- 
lished will be sent free of charge to any book agent. 








Ls, 





pone are meeting with ao rr success. Ad- 

, and we will show you 

oy our ry ents are doing. ATIO —, Fue H- 
ING Cu., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Iil. 


WANT o--: EN 
ENTS. PU. ANTE Wane BEBE foro 





finest large-printBible. Illustrated. ieatieen 

THE VO FGOD. The Great Boor for Sunday- 

schools and F milies. Handsomely bo . TH 
OF —_ w fH KNOWING; 


she 
MILLER'S £ BIBLE AND “PUBLISHING HOUS 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Phi.adelphia, 





a a ‘mont agreeable 
5, ioe College Choirs, 


Price 75 cts., or ai Sing dozen. 





For Choirs and Conventions. 


THE LEADER!! 


the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 jane 
ise eine the first in the field and of a character tha’ 
cannot be excelled. 
,. of Chicago, assisted by 

a L..O. EMERSON, of Boston, 
containing ‘also compositions from the hands of large 
numbers of American Music writers. 
For CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, AND SINGING CLASSES. 

The LEADER has - = peeve of Sasine-cehest Music, 
the same as that in the Song Monarch, and large 
numbers of new ‘Tunes and Anthems, all by the best 


Price $1.38, or $12 per dozen. 
Specimen copies of the above beat mailed, postpaid, 
for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. Il. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC TEACHERS! 


yume examine the Boston emerenneey Method for 
ano. 7 sooapee or ~ i hee Sy A ie 

nt bein ‘ectly sa is the 

Method wit —_ = gz Be 7] Plena betes 
now in use. It ts the "Ban ard , at vine cele- 





ye t 
ee. ever. iinte bates tof price (a. Lig 
by teaem yublebers: pnts. SMIT 


SEND US FIFTEEN CENTS 
and reeting, 20 feted da ieom S500: 
e FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, Mass. 








50 FULL-PAGE E UULUSERARIONS ©: FREE. 
Send fur Iliustra 
ical, and Juveni le Books. LEE & SHEPARD.) Le 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Now its your time to make money. We want smart, 
active men to introduce our stap ard works. Those 
who are willing to devote their whole time to the 
by a ba ‘comimtaston or salary. 

further information apply 


THE HENRY BILL ‘PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


NORWICH, CONN. 

SAMPLE to nts. Ladies’ by ag 

FREE Needle neee th Chromos. 4 stamp. 
EAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


* loyment for all, Patent N: 
Tl £0 Day. Bppore 8 CO. 19 Nassau 8t..N. . 


ereive extraciy New are 
AGENTS zee Unraecenuextes. Very little capi. 
tal reasired—oniy i inte and 
pay gtaran- 
=o 














work tly sar Stan 
te working for us 
by yahoo, other — Sanaien, 





perticulars, ete, 


Appases at enca Ova Fines Chicago, Li 








AGENTS 8 66 T L L A ” 
WANTED ELL IT ALL. 

By Mrs. Stenhouse, of Salt Lake one pa - the 
wife of a Mormon High Priest. aS ntroduction by 
Mrs. Stowe. Over 8,0W Outfits of this new work were 
ordered by old A in advance, -- 4 ure now selling 
25 to 40a day! “fi sale ie without porate. One lady 
sold 280 in one week. Terms big; sales positively im- 
— We send Outfit free to any one who will can- 

wanted everywhere. ulars free. 
adress ‘A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 





20th Thousand in Press.—Agents Wanted for 


LIFE AND AUVLNT 


VRES OF xm 


Wat Carson i 


by hte friend, Lieot-Col, Peters, U. 8. y.from facts dictated by 

‘arson himeelf. The only autnentic blished Felicfadven- 
tureand vaiunble b+: srical information, (ela) pages, finely stlus- 
trated. Send for iliust.ated circulars, contal since lete particulora, 
Freetoai. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








BOOK AGEFXTS will send for particulars of 


SPIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 
Pictorial + b Peptzaiot. | Spenerareae from the ola 
masters ure’ ord. Crown octavo, 
600 pp. ‘rhe m most posucitel iilestrated scriptural work 
ever produced in this country. 


UNITED STATES PU BLISHING CO., 
13 University Place, New York. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wayes. Per- 
mavent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo, 


“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS .NAST. 
Of course, this book — sell like qrtee at a genera. 


muster.. Everybod for For agency ad- 
Gress AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Ihartiora Or 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


tle ae Situations guaranteed. For full 
information address M. W, Coss, President, Painesviile, Ohio. 
For all wishing to 


A FAT TAKE titcmncy canis 


rapidly and honorably. Send etamp for circulars and 
terms to Tuz Beven.y Co., 231 Wabash Av., Chicago, 

















AGENTS, do we want the best selling books? 

It so, send for of “Our Home Physician,” 
“The Farmer’s and Mechanic's Manual,” Elegant 

Family Bib’es, etc. Address WM. 

Publisher, 1x3 West Madison street, Chicago. 


MON EY ma“ Catal gues, nag ey Out- 
ticulars free. is it. SPEN ER’ 117 Hanover st., Boston, 


h . Address 
$52$20 Biol Stixsow & Go. Fortiand. Maine 


' Address for te f the Prort. 
AUENTS. ATLAS 1. DAVID WILLIAMS. AMS, N. a 


AGENTS WANTED.—Men or by ay oe 
week or $lw forfeited. Valuable samples free. Write 
at once to F. M. REED, Eighth s' New York 


475 = a a to Agents. Adécress C. M. LINING. 
8 & BROTHER, New York or Chieago, 




















ot 





THE RUNAWAY. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 








“I'm tired of staying at home,” 
Said Fan to herself one day; 

“There’s nobody here to see, 
So I think I’ll run away. 


“* There’s the prettiest little path 

Straight away from the town, 
Through daisies and clover and grasa, 
And the wall is all tumbled down.” 


So Fanny climbed over the stones, 

And picked a wild rose by the way ; 
And the butterflies and the bees 

Flew around her to say *‘ Good-day.” 


Very soon she came to a wood, 

Where the birds were singing their best; 
And, quite delighted, our Fan 

Sat down for a moment to rest. 


She sat on a cushion of moss, 
Under a swaying elm tree, 

And looked about her and thought 
*Twas a very nice thing to be free. 


Whata pity that this could not last! 
There soon came a terrible break, 

For Fan looked suddenly down, 
And saw—a small striped snake ! 


Oh! bow the poor darling screamed. 
She jumped on a big mossy log; 
It rolled, and she speedily fell 
Up to herkneesinabog! — 


What trouble was this for a child, 
With nobody near her to care ; 
Each step led her deeper in mud 
And her screams rent the soft summer 
air. 


¥ 


The birds hopped about on the trees 
And wondered what was the muss; 

They always obey their mammas - 
And never get ioto a fuss. 


At last a farmer came by 
And rescued poor terrified Fan. 

What a sight she was, covered with mud, 
Clinging ’round the neck of the man. 


Home at last, she was sick for a week. 
Now when she’s naughty they say: 
“Fan is tired of staying with us, 
Sbe had better try ranning away.” 





HANNAH’S HOSPITAL, 


BY HELEN 





ANGELL GOODWIN. 


Mr. MAson went to Europe on business; so 
Mrs. Mason went to Grandpa Brown’s, with 
all the children except Frank, who could 
not come till the college vacation. Grandpa 
Brown lived ona farm among the hills of 
New Hampshire, near a pretty little lake 
and in full view of the magnificent White 
Mountains. There were no_ neighbors 
within half a mile, so the children rejoiced 
in unlimited freedom. .There were three 
boys—Ernest and Ewald, twins of. twelve, 
and Neddie, only four years old. The 
older boys were all the time fishing or ber- 
rving or helping Grandpa in the . fields. 
They thought it great fun dropping corn 
and potatoes in planting time, and, later, 
weeding the garden-beds and raking the 
fragrant hay. If it had been necessary for 
them to work so hard, 1 fear they would 
not have liked it so well, and I think "they 
would have grumbled some if they had 
been obliged to go barefooted, as they did 
most of the time. 

Hannah, their only sister, was seven year, 
old. She. enjoyed the country 33 much as 
her brothers did, though not in the same 
way. She delighted in flower-beds_ and 
poultry. Grandpa kept a great many heng 
—fifty, should think—besides turkeys, who 
were fond of roying miles away and re- 
turning at nightfall to roost in the trees, 
long-necked geese, and waddling ducks, who 
appeared to imagine that the charming 
little lake, set like a diamond among the 
emerald hilis, was made on purpose for 
them to swim in, as, indeed, it was. In just 
the same way all the world was made for 
each of us to enjoy. If we do not get all 
the pleasure we can out of the life God 
gives. us we shall be more foolish than the 
very ducks and geese who claimed 80 
heartily and by their graceful movements 
added so much of beauty to the pleasany: 
lake. Besides ali these, there were on tlig 
farm @ pair of Guinea hens and a strutting 
peacock, 

‘Just before the children came to Lakeside 


-FParm-an-old-fox-had caught a turkey and 
all but. two of -her-little brood. ..These two 
| little orphans Grandma‘had put ima box in 
a corner of -the-kitchén, with soft hay to 
keep them warm, Hannah liked them very 
much, though after a week or two they 
could not be contented. inthe house except 
atnight. They seemed to forget the fate 
of their brothers and sisters, and were de- 
termined to wander away off ever so far, 
leaving poor Peepsy alone, 

But I have gone ahead of my story. You 
do not know about Peepsy yet. The next 
morning after the children arrived at Lake- 
side Grandpa came in with something care- 
fully hidden in his two hands. 

‘*Hold your hand, Hannah. Here is a 
present for you.” 

“Ts ita toad?’ asked the child, drawing 
back. ‘‘Because Ewald gave me a toad 
last night, and I did not like it.” 

‘No, this is something my little girl will 
like.” 

So saying, he laid a little striped, fuzzy 
ball in her hand. It was not so big as a 
ground-sparrow, but it had little toes—she 
could fee] them inher palm. Soon a funny 
little head was, lifted and a queer complain- 
ing chirp was -beard. 

“Why, it’s alive! 
pa?” 

‘* What do you think?” 
‘“*It is not a chicken nor a gosling,” said 
Ernest. 

‘*Nor a duckling nor a turkling,” added 
Ewald. 

‘*Mousey! mousey!” exclaimed little 

Neddie, touching the fuzzy ball, that did 
seem to be covered with fur, instead of 
feathers. Hannah thought it must be a 
very Tittle dove. 
‘‘All wrong,” said Grandpa. ‘I see 
I shall have to, tell you. The black 
Spanish Princess has been setting on thir- 
teen eggs, and came off with her chickens 
ten days ago. Now some time while she was 
setting the old Guinea hem laid two-eggs 
down beside her, and the Princess took care 
of them just as if they were her own; but 
when her own brood left the shell these 
two eggs were not ready to hatch. So I put 
them under another hen, who had just begun 
to set, and this morning I found this little 
Guinea chick for you. 

“Oh! thank you. Thank you four hundred 
times.” (Four hundred was the highest 
number Hannah ever used.) Then she 
gave the chick to Ewald to hold, while, by 
Grandma’s direction, she ran up garret and 
brought down a small basket, in which was 
a soft mass of dry cotton. Into this she put 
the) chicken, and tried to feed it; but it 
would eat only a little bit. : 
Neddie kept close watch, and, after every- 
body else.bad left. the prescious basket, he 
cautiously lifted the cover, and whispered, 
so loud that every one in the room could 
hear: 

** What ’oor name, ’ittle birdie?” 

After listening a moment, he nodded his 
curly head, saying: 

“That's a good name, ‘ittle birdie. 
knew ‘ood tell me, ’cause I ike you.” 

‘* What is his name?” asked Ewald. 

**Tt’s Peepsy. . That’s what he iold me.” 

Thereafter everybody called him Peepsy. 
He never seemed to grow much, and even 
when he was six weeks old was not much 
bigger than a ground sparrow. He was not 
at all afraid of the children, but liked 
Grandma better than any one else. Ewald 
declared Peepsy thought he was a grand- 
mother himself—he had never looked in 
the glass to find out how small he was. 
When she was sitting dewn he would creep 
under her chair or-peep to be taken into 
her lap. When she stood up at the ironing 
table he would stand on her foot till she 
started to walk, and then would scamper 
just before her till she stopped. Then he 
would resume his perch on her foot. All 
the rest were afraid she would step on him; 
but she never did, though Neddie and 
Hannah did more than once. Hannah wrote 
to her brother Frank about Peepsy, and the 
little turkeys whose mother was eaten by 
the fox; and he sent back a teasing answer 
about ber “orphan asylum,” and offered to 
send her two or three little dog patients, if 
she would open a hospital as weil. It did 
not plague Hannah much, for she knew it 
was a way big brothers have to fun 
of their sisters; and she knew, too, that jn 


What is it, Grand” 


I 





spite of his teasing, he loved her dearly. 
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}~~Peepsy at last got into s habit of running | 
off with the little turkeys; or, rather, ababit 
of trying to, for he never succeeded. He 
would always tumble off the doorstep in 
his hurry; and by the time he had picked 
himself up and shaken his mite of a body, 
to make sure that he was not badly hurt, 
they would be so far off he would give up 
allidea of overtakiog them, and would come 
close to the step and peep to be lifted into 
the house again. Sometimes he would run 
after the turkeys a litte way in the thick 
grass, which was as hard to push his body 
through as the canebrakes of Eastern river- 
bottoms are to a man; so he would stand 
still and cry till Hannah came to bring him 
back. One day he was missing, and nobody 
could find him, though everybody stopped 
work to look for him, with almost as much 
excitement as if a child had been lost. 


They searched over hcuse and barn and 
garden in vain, calling ‘‘ Peepsy! Peep- 
sy!” There wasnoruply. At last Grand- 
ma remembered a p:.il of water which had 
been left by the back doorstep, and bastened 
to see if he had not been drowned. Alas! it 
was too true. A little feathery ball lay in 
the bottom of ‘ne pail. Poor Peepsy did 
not succeed as a water-fowl. Let larger 
bipeds take warning, lest they meet a similar 
fate by getting out of their proper sphere. 

They wrapped their dead pet up ina little 
old Union flag, and buried him with military 
honors under the apple tree in the garden. 
Rover was harnessed to a little cart, which 
answered fora hearse; Ewald guided the 
team; and Ernest, walking on the other 
side, blew the conch shell Grandma used to 
call the men to dinner; Neddie followed, 
beating his drum furiously and at the same 
time blew a tin whistle with all his might, 
Hannah came next, playing on her accord- 
eon; while Nig, the black cat, brought up 
the rear. 

So you see there was plenty of music 
and state enough to satisfy any dead biped, 
feathered or featherless—at least, so Mamma 
and Grandma thougbt, who watched them 
from the window. Maggie wrote to Frank 
about it and he sent a dirge written in the 
“Buriu: -§ Sir John Moore” style. Here 





it is: 
, PEEPSY’S ELEGY. 

Lo! the drum waé héard and the trumpet’s note 
As his.corse to the garden we hurried; 

Onr tears fell faster than pigeon shot 

. .O’er the grave where poor Peepsy we buri » . 


Slowly.and sadly we laid him down 
Fromthe pail of his destiny drippin’, 
And.we wrote with chalk on the burial stoic: 
“Here lieth a drowned Guinea chicken.” 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor-in shroud we bound him, 

Tut he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With the Union flag around him. 

Hannah did not think much of an “‘ elegy 
made over out of somebody’s old one, like 
Ned’s jacket out of one Ewald had out- 
grown”; but the boys liked it, and sung it 
so much as almost to distract the older 
people. 

» When the college vacation commenced, 
Frank came to Lakeside, much to the joy 
of all the younger children. He made him- 
self a child or a horse for Ned, just as suited 
the whim of that small gentleman. His 
long rifie added pleasure to the hunting ex- 
cursions of Ernest and Ewald; and on other 
occasious he was ready to act the part of 
sick grandmother or wicked uncle in con- 
nection with Hannah’s doll family, being 
dressed to personate these characters from 
“Little Red Riding Hood” and ‘‘ Babes in 
the Wood,” in queer old garments brought 
by Hannah from the garret. 

One day, while at dinner, the children 
were startled by a great commotion among 





the hens. They rushed to the door just in 





time to see the black Spanish Princess and 
her family scattering in dire confusion, one 
of the half-grown chickens—or, as Frank’ 
facetiously remarked, ‘tone of the royal 
Spanish exiles” —struggling in the talons of 
a large hen-hawk, who bad already lilted it 
as high as the eves of the barn. The chil- 
dren rushed out, swinging their arms and 
screaming so frantically that the hawk was 
frightened, and dropped his coveted prey. 
‘As he went sailing out of sight, Ewald 
shouted: 

“Get your rifle, Frank.” 

‘Too late. It is up-stairs; and I never 
leave it loaded where little people go.” 

“If I'd had my cross-gua,” snouted Ned, 
**T’d s’ot the old robber.” . 





“Ah!” replied Frank, “ you would need 





Better weapons to Capture the ‘Pirate of 
the Spanish Main.’” 

Grandma and Hannah hurried ont to see 
if the poor victim was dead. 

“‘Scalped by the Modocs!” shouted 
Ewald, as the chicken was brought in. A 
piece of quivering flesh had been torn from 
anderthe wing and another from the back 
while the head was literally scalped. From 
one of these hurts, probably that onthe 
back, the poor thing was unable. to lift his 
head, which had fallen back so far it almost 
touched his tail, bis neck lying flat along 
his back. He had lost his voice too. In- 
deed, it was a wonder he had not lost his 
breath altogether, by reason of the fall and 
the savage wounds. Grandpa was going to 
kill him at once; but Hannah begged so 
hard that he was permitted to enter her 
hospital, and, after his wounds were dressed 
by Grandma, the head surgeon, he was put 
in the very bed poor Peepsy had so lately 
vacated. For three days he did not open 
his mouth nor try to peck at any food, so 
they pried his bill apart and poured in 
gruel, a littleatatime. On the third day 
he stood up and tried to eat some dough; 
but the instant he put his head down it 
would fly over with a jerk on his back and 
he would begin to run backward. 

“TI think his brain must be affected,” said 
the head surgeon, when he had run back- 
ward three times witbin as many minutes. 

‘*Nay, most learned Esculapius,” said 
Frank, who was a great lover of history 
and mythology, ‘‘thy patient is a disciple 
of Bacchus.” And Bacchus thereafter he 
was called. He found his voice again and 
lived to be quite strong, but never got 
overa tendency torun backward and turn 
round and round whenever he attempted 
any quick motion. Ernest and Ewald, I am 
sorry to say, used to scare him sometimes, 
to see him spin around in such a funny 
way. He grew very tame and liked to be 
about the house, but one day he disappeared, 
and it is feared that the hawks caught him 
at last. 

Old Speckle, a favorite hen and very 
tame, stole a nest under the currant bushes, 
and came off with a fine brood in early Sep- 
tember. One of these was not so strong as 
the rest and could not keep up with them. 
It was a little yellowish-brown chick, with 
darkstripes along its back. Every time she 
tried to run she would fall down; so Han- 
nah carried her into the house and kept 
ber in the basket of cotton for a day or two, 
till she could run about briskly. Then, 
when she went to feed the hens, Hannah 
carried her out to her mother. But she 
would not own poor little Chippy, as 
Ned had named her. Instead of saying 
‘Cluck, cluck, my dear; cluck, cluck, 
come here,” as Ned was sure she would, 
she just opened her mouth wide, and, fasten- 
ing her beak across the chicken’s back like 
a pair of tweezers, she shook the poor little 
thing as a dog would shake a kitten. Then 
she set her on her feet, and she ran to the 
door just as fast as her small legs would 
carry her, peeping pitifully. Hannah took 
her back into the house while Neddie staid 
and lectured after this manner: 

**Old ’Peckle, you naughty fing! Why 
don’t you take care Chippy? She’s better’n 
all rest your child’en. You d’serve to be 
hanged and dwowned and then carricd off 
by the hawks! I’s good mind to ‘hip 
you!” 

So saying, he stirred up the chic’ens a 
trifle with a long stick. Old Speckle cared 
little for talk, but she would not bear pok- 
ing. She bristled up all her feathers and 
lifted her wings and flew upon Neddie, 
biting his finger so bard that he was glad 
to hurry into the house. Chippy adopted 
Hannah in place of her inhuman mother, 

while the little girl, in turn, loved ber better 
than her best china doll. Chippy would 
follow her little mistress everywhere and 
would answer to her name when out of 
sight. By and by Grandma said she was 
big enough to be put to roost ‘vith the rest; 
bat she did not like to stay with the hens, 
and after she had been carried out a few 
times she would hide about sundown in 
the wood-shed or down by the fence, and 
once Hannah found ber roosting on a trunk 
upstairs. She was never cunning enough 
to stay hidden. As soon as Hannah called 
“Chippy! Chippy!” she would answer 
“Peep! peep!” One night she was missing, 
and Hanneh huntet for her until almost 
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dark, and then the boys joined in the 
-gearch, and’ Grandpa came out with a lan- | 
tern; but nothing was found of the lost pet. 
For the first time she heeded not the call 
of her little mistress. She never saw her 
avy more; but the next winter, when Grand- 
pa and Uncle John were looking for some 
missing tool in the loft above the pig-pen, 
they lifted a box which was turned over, 
and under it lay all that was left of Chip- 
py. Hannah cried when Grandma’s letter 
was read, and Frank tried to comfort her 
by a wretched parody on a verse of an old 
song called ‘‘ The Mistletoe Bough”: 


“ At last an old box, which had long been hid, 
They found in the sty-loft, They raised the lid; 
A skeleton form, with plumes awry, 

Had found a grave on the scaffold high. 

Ah! woe for the time when, for fear of the fox, 
She went to roost on a tilting box, 

For over it tipped, and her feathery bloom 

Was hopelessly shut in a living tomb.” 


Hannah hopes that when she goes to Lake- 
side next her pets will not be so unfortunate, 








THE FLOWER’ CATECHISM. 


BY EMILY FORD. 








Mary-GoLp and Rose-Mary, 

Are you cousins? Don’t be chary. 
All your history tell us now: 

Who gave you your names, and how ? 
Day’s eye and Eyebright, 

Sure some soul you did delight, 

And your gifts he did requite, 

With each sweet and winsome name 
Secrets new from you we claim. 


London Pride, pretty flower, 

Who baptized you? In what hour 
Was the christening, where and when ‘ 
In what mood? What wise men— 
Merchants, lovers, doctors witty— 
Labeled you as proud, though pretty, 
Naming you for London City? 


Maidevhair, dark and rare, 
Lurking in thy rocky lair, 

Now declare when and where 
Fronds so delicate and fair 
Foundaname. And the same 
Question answer, Virgin’s Bower; 
Clematis, dear vagrant flower. 


Sweet Marjoram, growing 
In your garden -bed, 
Do you see Sweet William, 
Stiffly hold his head ? 
There stands Sage, advising, 
And by him frowneth Thyme; 
- They are sure devising 
Death to poet’s rhyme. 
Mint swift shakes his spears, 
Then he shakes out pepper, 
Spotted Balm appears 
Albino or leper. 
Marjoram, sweet maiden, 
Are you with this knowledge laden ? 


Spring Beauty, with your timid cheek 
And tender tints, , 

Your paleness showeth ruddy streak 
And rosy hints, 

Which brighten all your aspect meek, 
While fluttering frail 
You breast the gale; 

Beauty, blushes for you speak 


Scarlet Runner, all aflame, 

Tell us how you woo your name. 
Were you in the military, 

Were you prudent, wise, and wary 
And could run as well as fight 
When the foeman came in sight, 
When the battle rose in might? 
Or so fast the sky you seek, 
Running like a tow spark reek, 
That they name you from the fire, 
Mounting swiftly, mounting higher? 





WHO WAS THE HERO 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 





** Wasn't he a hero, Papa?” 
“Who, my boy—Napoleon?” asked Mr. 
Wills, looking up from his newspaper. 


“ Now, Papa, you are laughing at me,” 
said Harry. “But if a fellow calls you 
names, what are you to do?” 

“Strike him, I suppose, according to 
your theory,” said Mr. Wills. 

“Yes, there’s nothing else you can do, 
unless you want to be called a coward,” 
said Henry; ‘‘and I do hate cowards,” he 
added. “T wish Arthur had not walked off, 
instead of fighting Chub, yesterday. He’ll 
be sent ta Coventry for it, I know.” 

“Then Arthur Raymond thinks it possi- 


pose,” said the gentleman. 

** Well, you see, Papa, fighting has been 
forbidden since that affair of Martin’s,” said 
Henry; ‘‘and Raymond said he wouldn’t 
break the rules. It was very cowardly of 
him, for we were not in the playground or 
near the school at all.” 

““What had Chub done to Arthur that 
your code of honor demanded they should 
fight?” asked Mr. Wills. 

‘*He called him a liar, and Arthur ought 
to have knocked him down directly. He 
could have done it easily; but, instead of 
that, be merely said he could prove to all 
the school that he had spoken truthfully.” 

‘* And did he do so?” asked his Papa. 

“He will bring the proof to-morrrow 
morning; but, of course, the fellows won’t 
notice it, for they’ve agreed to send him to 
Coventry for being such a coward.” 

“And does Raymond know this?” 

_ “Ob! yes, Papa. We told him what we 
should do if he refused to fight; but he 
stuck to it that it was not right to break the 
rules and walked off, and then Tom Flowers 
pitched into Chub for his impudence, just 
to redeem the honor of the school, which 
Raymond had disgraced.” 

‘Disgraced do you call it? Well, I think 
that lad is an honor to the school,” said Mr. 
Wills. 

‘“Oh, Papal’ exclaimed Henry. 

‘*] mean what I say. I call him a true 
hero,” said the gentleman, warmly. 

“But, Papa, all the boys said it was so 
cowardly of him not to fight Chub.” 

“ But you say he was not afraid of Chub 
—could have beaten him easily; and yet he 
braved going against the public opinion of 
the whole school rather than break the 
rules.” 

“ Then you don’t think he was a coward, 
Papa,” said Henry; ‘‘ and you do not think 
he ought to be sent to Coventry, I suppose.” 

“TIT hope, my boy, you will be brave 
enough to stand by him, though all the rest 
should carry out their threat,” said Mr. 
Wills. ‘‘To stand by those who bave 
dared to do what is right, in spite of all 
opposition, is true bravery; and I hope you, 
Harry, will bea hero of this type. It will 
be far more difficult, 1 dare say, than to act 
the part of Tom Flowers.” 

For some time after his father left him 
Harry sat thinking over what had been said, 
and at length he resolved to stand by his 
friend; but he did not know how difficult 
this would be until he tried it the next day, 

As he was going to school the next morn- 
-ing, Tom Flowers overtook him. He was 
full of self-glorification, telling what had 
taken place the night before, and that the 
school honor had been trampled in the dust 
vy Raymond’s cowardice. Harry wanted to 
say something in defense of his friend— 
something of what his father had said the 
night before; but somehow he could not. 
But when Raymond came in sight and the 
rest of the boys rather pointedly turned 
away, he went and met him. 

‘Have you brought the proof you said 
you would?” asked Harry, wanting to say 
something. 








“No, Papa; Tom Flowers,’ answered 
Henry. 

‘“Why, what has Tom Flowers done to 
earn that distinction?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

** Why, he took Arthur Raymond’s part 
in the fight yesterday with Chub, and Chub 
is ever so much bigger than him.” 

‘*But I thought fighting was forbidden 
at school now, Harry,” said the gentle- 
man. 


“Yes, I have it in my pocket,” said Ray- 
mond; but he colored and sighed as he 
spoke, for two other boys had passed and 
taken no notice of him. It was not easy to 
bear this silent contempt of his school-fel- 
lows, although he was upheld by the con- 
sciousness of having done right. 

‘Harry, you'd better join the rest,” he 
said, a little bitterly. ‘‘They mean to send 
me to Coventry, I can see.” 

“ Are you sorry you did not pitch into 





His son looked down and colored slightly. 

“So it is, Papa,” he said ; “ but boys can’t 
get on without fighting.” 

“Indeed,” said the gentleman, dryly, “I 
was not aware they were such quarrelsome 
animals.’’. ' : 


Chub?” asked Harry. ‘‘ You might do it, 
you know.. Even now you could walk up 
to him; show ‘him the proof, and then 
punch bim. You're not afraid of him, are 
you? You're stronger than Flowers.” 





“No, Iam not afraid of him,” said Ray- 


ble for boys to live without fighting, I sup- i 
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mond. .‘‘ But I’m not going te fight when its-|.Harry looked most triumphant. “ Now 


against the rule; it isn’t right. IfI get the 
opportunity, I'll let them see I’m not a cow- 
ard, but it won’t be by fighting.” 

By this time they had reached the school 


‘and went in; but Harry received several 


threatening glances from his companions 
as he passed to his place. During school- 
time the quarrel was not mentioned; but no 
sooner had they got into the playground 
than Harry was overwhelmed with re- 
proaches, 

“ What business had youto speak to Ray- 
mond?” said one. 

“You're just such another sneak as he 
is,” said another. 

““Tf you talk to him again we’ll send you 
to Coventry as well,” said a third. And 
this threat was taken up and echoed by all 
the rest. 

Harry had never yet been treated to this 
punishment, and was by no means inclined 
to covet it, especially when he glanced 
across the playground and saw Raymond 
sitting by himself with a book in his hand. 
To be shut out of allthe games and quite 
unnoticed was very hard to bear; but he 
remembered his father’s words, and, more- 
over, he could not help admiring Ray- 
mond’s action, although it brought no 
glory, but a great deal of annoyance. So 
he said, boldly: “Now look here. Ray- 
mond isn’t a coward, as you make out. 
My father says it was brave of him to stick 
out and do the right; and [’ll stand by him, 
though you do send me to Coventry.’’ 


If a bomb-shell had suddenly exploded 
in the midst of them, the boys could 
scarcely have ledked more astonished. 
“Wills is sure to do ‘as we tell him” had 
been the universal belief until now; and 
that he should suddenly dare their greatest 
punishment was almost past belief. They 
thought they could tease and worry him 
into compliance with their wishes; but in 
this they were mistaken. 

Harry had begun to think for himself, 
and he found that his companions’ opinion 
of things was not always to be relied upon; 
and, seeing what was right, he determined 
to act upon it. ‘* Raymond is no coward,” 
he repeated, *‘ and I shall stand by him.” 

**Oh! let him go,” said one, in a tone of 
assumed disgust. ‘‘ Flowers is our hero. 
He will keep up the honor of the school.” 

Flowers was not likely to forget his hero- 
ship or let others forget it either. He hec- 
tored everybody and on the slightest prov- 
ocation threatened to fight, and still man- 
aged to keep up the ill feeling against Ray- 
mond, whose quarrel he had espoused. He 
and Harry were quite unnoticed out of 
school, and very uncomfortable they found 
it. Public opinion is slow to change among 
boys sometimes, especially in a case of cow- 
ardice and hero-worship; and their present 
hero, Flowers, was by no means willing to 
to resign his place, although some of the 
boys could not but respect the way in which 
Harry and Raymond behaved, and were 
more than half convinced that they were in 
the right, if they had only been courageous 
enough to own it. 

But one day, as the old sore subject was 
again being discussed, on their way home 
from school, they saw a horse come tearing 
down the road, while just below a group of 
children were slowly crossing, under the 
escort of an old deaf woman. 

“Ob! the children!” gasped Harry. 

“Flowers, you are used to horses,” shout- 
ed two or three. But Flowers drew back, 
pale with alarm at the thought of exposing 
himself to real danger. At the same mo- 
ment Raymond threw down his books and 
dashed forward into the road, just in time 
catch the horse’s bridle as he passed. He 

was dragged forward, almost helpless, for 
nearly a dozen yards; but he still kept his 
hold and at Jast managed to stop the horse 
and save the children. 

His companions were frightened when 
they saw bis danger; but when the horse 
was stopped they raised a tremendous cheer 
and eagerly pressed round him, all their 
former feeling quite forgotten. 

“Raymond, forgive us,” said one; “‘ we've 
been making a great blunder all this time 
in saying you were a coward.” 

“I’m sure we ought all to be ashamed of 
ourselves, for no one spoke up for you but 
Harry Wills,” said another, holding out 
his band, : 











who is the hero,” he asked, ‘‘ Flowers, who 
did the fighting, or Raymond, who did the 
right, both in keeping the rules and saving 
the children?” 

The boys were well pleased to change 
their heroes. Many of them changed their 
opinions too, and Harry was almost as high- 
ly thought of as Raymond himself, for stand- 
ing by him when all the rest declared him 
a coward; and, from that day, to hold to 
the right in the face of all opposition be- 
came the settled principle of many in the 
school. 











DR. FLINT’S 


QUAKER BITTERS 


are composed of choice Roots, Barks, and Herbs, 
forming one of the greatest Blood Purifiers in the 


known world. Acting on the Bowels, Liver, Stomach, 
and Kidneys. 


For Female Complaints, Weakness, Lassitude, Low 

Spirits, Sallow Complexion, and nervous difficulties 

y have no equal One bottle will convince the 
most skeptical. 


The aged find in the Quaker Bitters a gentle, sooth- 
stimulant, so desirable in their declining years. 
© one can remain long unwell (uniess afflicted 
with an incurable disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medical depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, eficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity,as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we livein’”’ beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 





From the Bos ‘ournal. 

“ DYSPEPSIA.—White’s Sp@tialty for this aggravat- 
ing complaint has been thoroughly tested by thou- 
sands, who have been benefited by itand are willing 
to testify to its efficacy.” 


Il had “Dyspepsia” twenty years, sometimes able to 
eat only the plainest food and very little of that. 
physicians and remedies without relief untill 
learned of ‘‘ White’s Speciaity for Dyspepsia,” which 
has entirely cured me. 
i Mrs. B. L. WEST. 


VINEYARD wAven Mais., Oct. 1itn. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
2 For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor 
H. G. WHITK, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-charged, self actin; Electro-Galvanic 
Battery, combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
Marvellously effective, when all other remedies fall, in 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paralysis, 

and Lame Back or Side, Kidney Complaint, Hi 

Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak and Sore Lungs, an 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and Ner- 
yous Pains and Aches. Price, 50 Cents. Sold by all 
ruggists. Mailed free on receipt of price. Try One, 

eeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 Washington St., Boston, 


DR. NICHOLS'S WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


The question of prop- 
erly ‘bexnting and ven- 
tilating houses is one 
of such vital impor- 
tance, in a sanitary as 
well as an economical 
sense, that no one can 
afiord to disregard the 
merits of such an heat- 
ing apparatus as will 
obviate the danger 
users of Cast Iron Fur- 
naces arc subjected te 
in the continual leak- 
age of poisonous gas 
and dust. 

The many advan- 
tnges in the form of 
construction as ne 
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in its sale and operation has 
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pamphlet, containing matter of interest to al. 
ceers of Hot Air Furnaces, will be sent to any 
upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., Manufacturers, 


le d_st., Boston, and 20 M ” 
No. 14 Bedfor Me oor Re ane 20 Main st., 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


Corner of (5th street, 


DAM & SANBORN Proprietors. 
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NOTICES. 


£2” Al) communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
Mews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this joarnal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2737. 

§@” All communieations for the Commercial Depart 
mant to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Beary C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

ta” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
fications. Whatever is intended for Insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. : 

3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Judependert. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


DENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprron, PusiisHer, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, August 27th, 1874. 





REMOVAL 


ga” THE PUBLISIIING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
YENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY 8TREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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TO PRESIDENT GRANT. 


Sm:—The nation honors you as a soldier 
for your deeds in war. To you she trusted 
ber armies, and was not ashamed. In re- 
turning peace sbe has g-ven you once and 
again her highest token of confidence, and 
the people appreciate and respect your 
conscientious efforts to rule justly and to 
maintain the honor and integrity of the 
Government. 

No other deed of yours has done you 
more credit than your chivalrous protection 
of the Indians against white rufflans and 
thieves. We have seen tbut your heart was 
ion this righteous policy. In it you bave 
had the hearty support of all Christian 
people. Under this policy we have en- 
joyed peace along our borders. Indian 
agents Lave not a:! been thieves. Treaties 
have been reasonably well kept. Confi- 
dence in their white Father's will and 
power to do them justice bas begun to 
spring up among those who bad looked 
upon us only as their natural enemies. 
Large tribes, hitherto utterly hostile, have: 
received agents and bave kept the peace. 
This one achievement has been honor 
enough for any administration. 

We now appeal to you most earnestly to. 
maintain this honest faith with our Indian 
seighburs. It is too late now to undo the 
wrong of the Custer expedition to the 
Black Hills. That has done its work, and 
has, we hope, by this time escaped the 
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bloody attack which it deserved from the 
entire Sioux nation. Its safety, we sup- 
pose, is due less to Indian forbearance than 
to the celerity and skill of General Custer’s 
movements. We understand the apology 
for the expedition, which must have seemed 
more weighty to you than it did to us. 
But now all disguise is removed. The gold 
which was sought bas been found, and ex- 
peditions are fitting up already to enter and 
hol the Indian reservation. 

Will you, resident Grant, allow this? 
It could be plausibly argued, perhaps, that 
the United States might send its officers to 
map out a reservation. It cannot and will 
not be argued that under the Sioux treaty 
civilians may enter that reservation to dig 
for gold. The language of the treaty is 
explicit. The honor of the Government is 
pledged to protect the Sioux nation against 
all intruders. Will you doit? Will you 
by proclamation forbid such invasion? We 
believe you will. The treaty absolutely 
protects the Indians, It makes no excep- 
tion that whites may enter if there should 
be discovered flowery valleys, or golden 
flakes among the roots of the grass. It ex- 
pressly prohibits any such invasion. But 
the invasion will take place within a year, 
as surely as the months roll round, unless 
you, President Grant, keep the nation’s 
promise. Will you do it? 

Ie 


SCHOOL DECISION IN ILLINOIS. 


Tue directors of one of the school dis- 
tricts of McLean County, in Illinois, being 
sadly afflicted with negrophobia, resolved 
to erect a building for the separate educa- 
tion of the colored children of the district. 
Tbe said building was to be twelve feet 
wide and fourteen feet long. The number 
of colored children in the district of proper 
school age to he accommodated in this im- 
posing structure was just four, all told; 
and the number that actually attended the 
school after the building was completed 
wastwo. For the instruction ef these two 
children in the ** nigger school” a seporate 
tencher was employed, at the puolic ex- 
pense. The school-house erected three 
years before was abundantly sufficient to 
accommodate all the children of the dis- 
trict. It, moreover, stood on the same lot 
on which these sensitive directors located 
their twelve-by-fourteen ‘* nigger school.” 
All this expense was incurred to avoid hav- 
ing colored and white children associated 
in the same school. 

Four of the taxpayers of the district filed 
a billin the Circuit Court of the county 
against these directors, asking the court 
to issue an injunction restraining them from 
such a misappropriation of the public funds. 
The injunction being granted, the directors 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
state. The latter court has recently ren- 
dered a decision confirming the decree of 
the lower court and making the injunction 
permanent. This, we presume, will be the 
end of the “nigger school” in that dis- 
trict. 

The Supreme Court, while conceding 
that the directors of a public school have 
large discretionary powers in regard to its 
management and control, nevertheless de- 
clare that “they have no power to make 
class distinctions” or to ‘discriminate 
between scholars on account of their color, 
race, or social position.” “The free schools 
of the state,” said the court, ‘‘are public 
institutions; and in their management and 
control the law contemplates that they 
should be so managed that all children 
within the district, between tbe ages of six 
and twenty-one years, regardless of race or 
color, shall have equal and the same right 
to participate in the benefits to be derived 
therefrom.” The court further said that 
*Sthe conduct of the directors in this case 
in the attempt to keep and maintain a 
schoo! solely to instruct three or four col- 
ored children in the district, when they can 
be accommodated at the school-house with 
the otber scholars of the district, can only 
be regarded as a fraud upon the taxpayers 
of the district, any oneof whom hasa right 
to interfere to prevent the public funds 
from being squandered in such a reckless, 
unantborized manner.” 

There was no necessity for building a 
second schoo! bouse other than that which 
grew out of the purpose of the directors 
“ to exclude the colored children in the dis- 








trict from participating in the benefits the 
other children received from the free 
schools.” This kind of necessity the court 
treated as having no foundation in law or 
justice. It not only involved a fraud upon 
the taxpayers of the district, but also made 
an unlawful distinction between scholars, 
on the ground of race and color; and for 
both reasons the whole thing was contrary 
to law. 

Heartily do we rejoice that the Supreme 
Court of Lilinois bas thus squarely planted 
itself upon the broad principle that the 
public school system of that stateis to make 
no discrimination on account of race, color, 
or soci) position, The authority by which 
this principle is avowed and enforced is 
tbat of the state spesking through its high- 
est Judicial tribunal and interpreting its 
own laws. What Illinois thus says every 
state in the Union should say with equal 
emphasis. While we opposed the Supple- 
mentary Civil Rights Bill, because not be- 
lieving in the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to pass it, we, nevertheless, then 
urged and still urge all the states to see to 
it that the great principles of equal citizen- 
sbip and equal rights, as guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, are faithfully car- 
ried out iv their local legislation. The 
public school system rests exclusively upon 
state authority; and it is both the right 
and duty of that authority so to administer 
the system that its advantages will be 
equally offered to all classes, of whatever 
race or color. 

‘*Nigger schools,” organized on the 
theory of excluding colored children 
from schools where white children attend, 
perpetuate a race: distinction, having 
no basis except that of unjust preju- 
dice. Itis high time that this cruel and 
wicked prejudice, which has so long been 
the curse of the colored man, was thor- 
oughly eliminated from the school system 
of this country. Congress cannot do the 
work without a dangerous usurpation of 
power; and, hence, the end must be 
secured, if secured at all, by state authority. 





HOW TO ACCOUNT FOR SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


Tre great want and misfortune in the 
North, so far as influence on the Soutb 
goes, is the want of discrimination in de- 
scribing and discussing the situation. Ex- 
amples of it bearing heavily against the 
blacks may be found in almost any paper 
which one now takes up. -An example 
erring on the other side our readers 
have had in two late articles in these col- 
umns by our rose-colored friend, Bishop 
Haven. Tbat things are bad in South 
Carolina must not be denied. But they are 
by no means so bad as has been often 
represented, nor are they hopeless, 

We take South Carolina as a typical state. 
The elements which entered joto the prob- 
lem in that state in 1868 were: first,a wholly 
uneducated colored majority; second, a 
bitter and irreconciled white minority. 
The natural and inevitable evils of this 
situation were increased by the constant 
obstruction and opposition of those who 
alone could have smoothed the way and 
practically guided the newly-enfranchised 
majority. Specious, unprincipled men 
taking advantage of the inexperience of 
the colored voters rose and flourished, 
Evil measures were adopted, which de. 
stroyed the credit of the state. The col- 
ored people still trusted the corrupt lead- 
ers, because they alone were true to what 
they regarded as of first iinportance—their 
civil rights and privileges. They were slow 
to perceive that excessive taxation and all 
forms of misgovernment would in the end 
rest most heavily on the poorest classes, It 
was experience ‘alone which could teach 
this lesson to them. The masses meant 
well. They mean well now. Slowly they 
are beginning to realize the effect of trust- 
ing bad men, and gradually they are cut- 
ting loose from them. 

In no other community in our country 
would such an experience have been needed 
to arouse the masses to their duty. There 
nothing else could do it. The recorded ex- 
perience of others was a sealed book to the 
blacks. They had to begin and go through 
the whole series of blunders and falls, like a 
child beginning to walk. This ought never 
to be forgotten. It explains, and nothing 
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else will explain, the reason why things 
have gone so badly in South Carolina and 
why the situation must be so desperate 
before reform could come. We believe 
bottom has been touched at last, and that 
this fall will witness a new departure to. 
ward better things. 

The actual situation is bad enough, but it 
is capable of exaggeration. It is not true 
that the people are impoverished and driven 
from their homes and lands by the tax- 
gatherers, Our informants on the ground 
assure us that they have never known an 
instance in which any hardship of that sort 


has arisen in South Carolina which might . 


not have arisen in Massachusetts or New 
York. Still taxes are too high, are exorbl- 
tant; and, worse than all, they are swal- 
lowed up in large measure by schemes 
which are of no use to the public. This is 
the great cause of complaint which the 
property-bolders justly have. 

On the otber hand, the common people 
are advancing in education, in the ac- 
quisition of property, and in a general sense 
of the responsibility of citizenship. These 
things are slow growths and do not stand 
out conspicuous to the casual visitor or ob- 
server; and yet they are the deep and per- 
manent sources of hope. 

What the South now needs from the 
Northern press is unmeasured denunciation 
of its corrupt leaders and earnest argumeny 
and appeal to the colored people to rid 
themselves of the incubus of misgovern- 
ment, Especially the negro, asa class, is 
entitled to patience and charity—or, rather, 
justice—at the bands of his Northern 
friends. He is the victim still of three cen- 
turies of the white man’s enforced degrada- 
tion. How -can he be expected to rise 
above it all in ten years? Give him a 
hundred, and then call him to account. Of 
the complete success finally of the experi- 
ment of negro suffrage, even in South Car- 
olina, we do not entertain a doubt. We 
see on all hands gleams of light, and it is 
all we havea right to expectnow. The 
great forces which sustain and ennobdle 
society at the North haveutl to be devel- 
oped anew there. But they will be devel- 
oped, though not ina day, nor fully in 
generation ; and for this we must wait as 
patiently as we may. 

Se 


ENFORCED GALLANTRY. 


WE bave not consulted the dictionaries, 
but may venture to define gallantry, in one 
of the senses of that ambiguous word, as 
tbat quality which prompts the stronger to 
defend and assist the weaker at personal 
risk and loss, Men being stronger, and 
women being weaker, the word has come 
to be applied to attention paid to the latter 
by the former. Itis a graceful, becoming 
virtue, which is as often seen in exercise in 
this as in any other country. This it is 
which, in other cities than New York, so 
commonly leads a gentleman to offer his 
seat in a street-car to anincoming lady. He 
would do the same for an infirm man or a 
crippled child. 

The lack of this gallantry is as painful 3 
feature of Continental life as any that 
meets the lady traveler. In Germany no 
gentleman would think of turning out for 
a lady whom he met on the sidewalk. She 
might be crowded into the gutter for all he 
would care, unless he happened to be ac- 
quainted with her, when his politeness 
would be profuse enough. The story is 
told of an English girl in Berlin who at 1st 
rebelled against the indignity of being com- 
pelled to make way for every man she met. 
She determined that she would yield no 
longer. She had scarcely began her first 
promenade after announcing her resolution 
when she found herself vis-a-vis to an aston- 
ished gentleman, who had suddenly stopped 
for fear of running over her. He evidently 
expected her to turn out for him; butshe held 
her place. At last, with a bewildered look 
from bis great blue eyes, he spoke: ‘‘ Ich 
warte’—I am waiting. Instead of answer- 
iug ‘* Ich auch”—So am I—the legend relates 
that she meekly gave up the contest and 
walked around the obstruction. 

A lady may count with confidence on the 
gallantry cf a true gentleman whenever the 
occusion calls for its exercise, But & 
woman should not presume, on the score of 
her sex, to call on a man to yield the seat 
he has paid for and taken in a street-car OF 
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elsewhere, nor should she take bis seat in 
a railway carriage in his temporary absence 
and refuse to give it up to him. This 
would seem to be obvious, but in practice 
a man’s seat in a railroad car is sure to him 
against the strange woman only by his 
resolute watch to keep her out of it. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of its posses- 
sion. Let him leave it for a moment at a 
way station, and the coming woman is in 
ft, in spite of his protesting coat and valise. 
Woe betide him if he insists on his own 
again. 

We saw an illustration of this but recent- 
ly. A gentleman was «ccupying a seat in 
a train on a princip:! line of travel into this 
city. Quitting the car for a moment at a 


“station, he laid on the seat some manuscript 


pipers, and on these he rested his traveling- 
bag. Returning in five minutes, he found 
a respectable appearing woman and a child 
fy, his seat. Ilis papers had been rudely 
brushed on the floor and were trodden 
under foot; his oag was near them. On 
being told by t-im politely that this was his 
seat, the woman declined to give him place, 
The conductor, being appealed to, said that 
the gentleman was entitled to his seat 
if he claimed it. The woman and a 
talkative female friend in the next 
seat were “sure if he was a_ gentle- 
man he wouldn’t drive a Iady out 
of her seat.” The gentiemen's position 
wasa trying one. His sex was against 
him, as he sought to recover his own from 
feminine clutches, The temptation was to 
gatberup his papers and vag and seek a 
seat elsewhere, under the black mail press- 
ure of outraged womanhood. But a prin- 
ciple was at stake. Was he not a man and 
abrother? Had he nota duty to reclaim 
that seat which was wrongly taken from 
hin? He evidently thought so and in- 
sisted on his rights’ The woman easily 
found another seat elsewhere, and for three 
mortal hours that car was regaled with the 
outspoken sneers and flings from that wo- 
man and her friends at the bold, bad man 
who had dared to insist on having the seat 
he had paid for when it was wanted by a 
woman. 

This case is by no means a solitary ove. 
Is it questioned that that man did right in 
recovering his stolen seat? If so, the ques- 
tion is a fair one, Has a male passenger in 
a railroad car any rights which a woman is 
bound torespect? May gallantry be properly 
coerced ! 





A.IOTHER RIOT. 





To the catalogue of riots between whites 
and blacks, including those at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, Somerville, Tennessee, 
Austin, Mississippi, and otbers of lesser 
note, is now added the most brutal and 
horrible of all, at Lanenster, Kentucky. 
The list of casualitics reported as we write 
is not extensive, including only six men 
killed and three wounded; but the circum- 
stences of the affair are, if possible, more 
Tevolting than in any of the other cases men- 
tioned, and confirm the indication, which 
we have already two or three times pointed 
out, of a bitter hostility between portions 
of the two races, The worst of the matter 
is the evidence it furnishes of a deep-seated 
Tesentment on each side, which requires 
only the slightest provocation to make it 
brexnk forth into lawlessness and bloodshed. 
What was the origin of the riot at Lancas- 
ter otherwise than that it grew out of the 
recent election we are not y@t informed; but 
it appears from the telegraphic accounts 
that “the whites, exasperated by the 
kil'ing of Fred. Yeakley, took possession of 
the town on Friday,” and from that tite 
till Sunday night, when a body of state 
troops arrived on the ground, fighting and 
skirmishing were kept up in the streets of 
the town. ; 

Following the custom with which we have 
lately become somewhat familiar, as soon as 
hostilities broke out each side begun to receive 
“reenforcements.” Que. party, consisting 
mostly of negroes, intrenched themselves in 
Bellers’s house, he being their Republican 
leader; the other, Kennedy’s party, he being 
the Democratic leader, occupied the court. 
house anda ‘hotel; while a third party, 
“‘whose mission is to preserve the peace” 
(whether a “mutual friend” or mutual 
enemy 4%es not clearly appear), took pos- 


session of a building between the ‘two par- 
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ties. The negroes near Sel'ers’s premises 
do not seem to have had any doubts 
which side this third party belonged to, for 
they presently “fired on them; the fire was 
returned and the skirmish between the 
parties kept up till the messenger left”— 
Saturday. In the course of that day ‘‘ the 
Kennedy party began firing” on the Sellers 
party; the latter, as it appears, not return- 
ing the fire, but ‘‘ coming out occasionally 
to reconnoiter.” . As this process was ap 
parently too slow for the Kennedy purty, 
they adopted an expedient which had the 
merit of vigor, though not of originality, 
for it is one that other packs of savages 
have occasionally resorted to. We give the 
account of what follows in the words of 
a dispatch from Danville to the Cincin- 
nati Gazette: ; 

‘The whites were under the command 

of Sheriff Sanders, of Lincoln County, who 
had his forces surrounding the Scllers 
property. About 4o0’clock the wood and 
coal houses immediately back of Sellers’s 
residence were ignited by fire-balls. These 
houses were in close proximity to the main 
building, to which the flames soon commu- 
picated. Town Marshal Miller and other 
citizens protested ayainst firing the house, 
but without effect. Miller called upon 
Captain Fletcher, in command of the United 
States troops, to assist him in protecting the 
building from fire; but the request was not 
heeded until the flames had cuntrol of the 
main building.” 
After the fire was well under way “a con- 
sultation was held between bim and Sanders, 
commander of the white party; and it was 
agreed, if Sanders would withdraw and dis- 
arm his men, Marshal Miller, with the 
assistance of the United States troops, 
would demand a surrender of the negroes, 
and the latter were to be placed under the 
protection of the troops as prisoners.” This 
arrangement, after some firing on the 
negroes as they were leaving the burning 
house—which, however, appears to have 
occurred through some misapprehension— 
was substantially carried out, The arrive) 
of state troops put an end to the disturb- 
ances; but Col. Clarke, the commander, 
showed bis views of duty as to an impartial 
enforcement of the laws by straightway 
sending out mounted men, as the account 
naively says, “to hunt up the negroes who 
were trying to overcome the whites.’ 
**Colone} Clarke returned with about 35 
black prisoners at 4 o’clock p.m. (Sunday), 
and it is said the ringleaders have been ar- 
rested.” 

Now the c:rcamstance which no reader 
will fail to aotice throughout this whole 
affair is that the officers of the law, in- 
stead of exerting themselves to disband or 
arrest all violators of law, immediately take 
sides with one party, and that is never the 
blacks. Sanders, who is mentioned In the ac- 
count above given, was sheriff of the coun- 
ty in which tbe disturbances took place. 
He figures at the outset as leader of the 
peace brigade”; but hefore the affair is over 
comes forward as commander of one of the 
hostile parties, and, himself the sworn 
officer of the law, countenances in one act 
the crimes of arson and butchery. Col. 
Clarke also appears to have understood that 
his business was not to arrest all rioters, 
but only negro rioters. Will the people of 
the South ever learn that ‘‘ the conflict of 
races” will not cease until public senti- 
ment demands and public officers enforce 
one Jaw alike for ‘‘all classes end condi- 
tions of men”? 


Editorial Notes, 


We have not one word to say against mob 
law where there is no other law. It is infinite. 
ly better than lawlessness. But In New Jersey 
there is law and the courts are well adminis- 
tered. What then means this popular meeting 
in Jersey City last Suturday night, at which a 
resolution was passed requiring a certain citi- 
zen immediately to leave that suburb, on pen- 
alty of being ‘‘regarded as hurling deflance at 
the wishes and sentiments of our citizens ” ? 
Whether tbat man is guilty we do not know, 
though the circumstances are strongly against 
him. But we do know that he has as good a 
right to live in Jersey City as in any other mos- 
quito-infested marsh along the Atlantic coast. 
He mast live somewhere until put out of the 
way by the laws or removed by the providence 
of God: and, even ff he be the grossest villain 
unshot, he can live wherever he pleases until 











tried by his poers That meeting uttered the 


language of blustering, lawless bullies. Do its 
promoters reply that they made no threat, only 
a demand? If the demand implies no iuteution 
of carrying it out, it is as silly a piece of rho- 
domoutade as we remember ever to have seen. 





Tue week has developed something furthe™ 
in the Brooklyn scandal. Mr. Moulton, appa- 
reptly excited thereto by Mr. Beecher’s charge 
of attempted blackmail, has published the 
statement which he at first suppressed. The 
most prominent feature in it is its explicit 
charge that Mr. Beecher had repeatedly con- 
fessed to him his guilt. We also have at full 
length the testiuony of the young girl so often 
mysteriously referred to, who supports Mrs. Til- 
ton’s account of the infelicity of her married 
life, Further statements are promised, both by 
Mr. Moulton and Mr. Tilton, and are awaited 
with a somewhat palled appetite. If we seem 
to give too little space to the details of this 
matter, we hope it will be excused on the 
ground that we have no sympathy with the 
popular notion that ouly adulterers or those 
presumed such have a right to public atten- 
tion. 


THE collisions of whites and blacks which 
have lately occurred in various parts of the 
South are not to be accounted for solely on 
the ground of hostility of race, though this 
plays an important part, as political divisions 
now happen to exist in that section. The 
deeper cause of these collisions lies in the dis- 
position to settle political and social differ- 
evces not by an appeal to the law, or even to 
public sentiment in cases which the law can- 
not reach, but by taking vengeance {nto one’s 
own hands. It is the same spirit as that which 
tolerates or applauds dueling, and, like that, fe 
a relic of semi-barbarism. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal vigorously denounces the peo- 
ple of Kentucky for their complicity in this 
state of things and paints this dark picture of 
the extent to which it prevails: 


“In the darkest and bloodiest davs of the 
dark and bloody ground there was not a tithe 
of the murder done which has disgraced the 
soil of Kentucky during the present year. The 
law against the carrying of concealed weapons 
is a dead letter, Every coward and bully goes 
armed. Every case of manslaughter goes un- 
punished. Every case of shooting with intent 
to kill passes by as an amusing episode, pro- 
vided there be no funeral. ven the most 
atrocious, cold-blooded, deliberate, malignant, 
dastardly assassinations bave left no mark on 
the statute-booksexcept the mark of acquittals 
purchased by money or intimidation. Red- 
banded murderers roam at large among respect- 
able people. Red-handed murderers occupy 

aces of responsibility and truest . . . 

here are at this moment 50 cases of homicide 
on our criminal docket which ought to be re- 
corded as. murder cases, where the defeodant 
is at large on bail, with the least possible dan- 
gerof an adverse result. There are 500 cases 
of petty shooting with intent to kill, which 
will never come to trial. . . . In a word. 
there is nosecurity for life, becanse no law for 
those who take it, in Kentucky, and has not 
been this many 4 year.” 





Tum Presbyterian Banner is to-day the worst 
enemy of the Presbyterian Church. Its re- 
peated srzuments that no liberty can be al- 
lowed in that Church to differ in the least from 
the Presbyterian Standards is doing all that can 
be done to break up the union lately so happily 
consummated. New School men do not feel 
that they are in the Church on sufferance and 
they will not submit tobe browbeaten. They 
know and everybody knows that they do not 
accept the tpsissima verba of the Presbyterian 
Confession. They do not even pretend to. 
All they profess is to accept them ‘‘as contatn- 
ing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” Ifa closersubscription than that 
is demanded, they will rebel. We know a 
prominent doctor of divinity, settled over a 
Presbyterian church since the reunion, who 
distinctly told the installing presbytery that be 
believed the Standards “ contained” the bib- 
lical system of doctrine -and considerably 
more; and no fault was found.with him. 
We lately made the inhocent statement that 
men who do not conceal “ their x atic dis- 
sent from portions of the Presbyte. “es Onfes- 
sion” receive the highest honors in \~-azift of 
the Church. When denied, we proved’ gBat 
now The Presbyterian Banner refuses to aysnit 
the plainest facts. It denies that New School 
men. do dissent from the Standards in the 
least. Such dissent, it says, would be “* per- 
jury.” We will only reply by quoting Dr. R. 
W. Patterson, a good witness, at the risk of 
“ ryining him iv the estimation of all honorable 
and trutb-loving men.” His testintony we 
know is true. He says: 

‘“In the reunion Albert Barnes and N. 8. 8. 
Beman and 8. T. end Dr.\Hickok were 

ted as sbyterians, whose doc- 
trinal views long been before the public 
and not one of whom received the entire Confession 
of Faith to the letter, in its obvio 

ressing the whole truth and nothing but the 

th. 
If The Banner is not satisfied with this, let 
jt listen to another word from the same 
brave man: “If we must all hold and 
teach the words of the Confession at all 





points, let me be assured of it, and I will 
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instantly assert my manhood by going 
out of the Church ivto broader and greener 
pastures.’’ He further says that ** Dr. Hodge 
bas shown abundantly io former years that the 
doctrines of Dr. Beman and Mr. Barnes,’’ 
which Dr. Patterson is well known to hold, **do 
not accord witb the language of the Confes- 
sion.” Indeed, Dr. Hodge once said of Dr. 
Barnee’s work on the atonement, what he 
would not say now, that it did “not contain 
truth enough to save the soul.’”” And Dr. Pat- 
terson so fully believes the Confession to be 
faulty that he closed one of the most weighty 
addresses he ever made, to which The Banner 
refers but which it seems never to have read, 
with the earnest hope that it may be speedily 
revised. He drew up the report of the Chicago 
Presbytery acquitting Professor Swing, and in 
that paper he officially sets forth that ‘‘sub- 
scription to the letter of the Confession on all 
points, or even to all the propositions in the 
Confession, is not essential to good standing in 
the reunited Church’®; and he proceeds to 
specify doctrines inconsistent both with the 
letter and the propositions of the Confession 
which are allowable. Is The Banner now satis- 
fied that we had the right to specify 
Dr. Patterson as a man who received 
at the last meeting of the Assembly the. hizhest 
endorsement which the Church can give, but 
who “‘ makes no secret of his emphatic dissent 
from portions of the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion”? We will not troubie ourselves toreply 
to The Banner's evasions in reference to Dr. 
Crosby until he complains that be bas been 
misrepresented. 





Ovr recent expressions on ‘‘ The Strength of 
Unbelief” have proved, naturally enough, dis- 
pleasing to The Index ; and that journal, having 
stamped the first of them in general and in 
particular as ‘“‘equally ignorant an untrue,” 
now replies in ite last number to our editorial. 
The leading points in its reply may be sum- 
marized as follows: Theodore Parker’s influ- 
ence is to-day widespread and his creed is 
promulgated by a large proportion of the Uni- 
tarian clergy; the Parker Memorial Hall is 
finished and Paine Hal! will soon be ; the Free 
Religions Association bas held fargely-attended 
conventions, not only in Boston, but in other 
cities, including New York; the Boston Rad- 
ical Club exerts ‘“‘a wide and incalculable 
influence’; the Liberal League is powerfully 
influencing the church taxation question; 
the Spiritualists have been holding suc- 
cessful camp-meetings; The Investigator 
(infidel) and the Banner of Light (present 
organ of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Charles Sumner, ef al.) are ‘thriv. 
ing’’; The Index has lived a year in Boston; 
there is, to be surg, no ‘decided, organized 
form” in Free Religion, but denominational 
statistics amount to little or nothing; and, 
finally, the contributors to The Index are 
not ignorant, but, in fact, “for culture, ed- 
ucation, native vigor of mind, purity and 
earnestness of aspiration,” etc., the peers 
of the constituency of any paper in the 
land. Now The Index knows, or ought to 
know, that Theodore Parker—as uneom- 
promising as ever man was in his belief in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth—had no sort of sympathy with the germs 
of the views since called Free Religious, and 
that those who to-day are nearest him in opin- 
jon are very far from Mr, Abbot's platform, 
and are not unbelievers in the sense in which 
the term has been used in reference to this 
matter—unbelievers or but half believers in 
God, in the soul, in an inviolable conscieuce, 
In revelation, in Christianity as the eterna] 
Church. As for the Free Religious conven- 
tions, all Boston knows that they have been less 
influential of late than they were five years 
ago, and a few New Yorkers remember the 
slender attendance at their last meeting here. 
The Boston Radical Club is a pleasant arena 
for people to meet and talk in, but to speak of 
its “‘incalenlable” influence is wild and vague. 
The church taxation question has no morc to 
do with radicalism than has the Christian 
amendment question. We have already admit- 
ted that for seventy-five years we have bad an 
ignorant set of infidel and epiritualistic skep- 
tics whose rise and progress bave been inde- 
pendent of Free Religion ; we therefore fall to 
see how The Investigator (established in 1830) 
and the Banner of Light (established in 1857) 
strongly bolster the new unbelief of to-day. 
Their mention at all as fellow-workers with a 
journal edited by a man of scholarship and 
culture affords a virtual admission, however, 
of the truth of our statements concerning the 
sorriness of the companions the Free Religious 
cause has called to its defense. We may men- 
tion, too, as an offset to the success of these 
two reners, that the New York journal edited 
by tis late president of the’National Spiritual- 
ist. Association has apparently suspended 
pu,/o*ation in consequence of the recent de- 
parture Of that functic¢ygsy for Europe. 


It should be remembered, to the credit of 





the Presbyterian Church, tbat it requires of ita 
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members on admission to its fellowship no sub- 
scription toacreed. A general subscription 
te the three Westminster Standards is required 
of its ministers, but not of its members, ex- 
cept in the case of some originally New School 
churches, which borrowed the practice of 
creed subscription from the Congregational 
churches, from which their founders had emi- 
grated. The tendency of the Congregational 
ehurches to the more primitive and better way 
is indicated by a careful editorial in the last 
Congregationalist, in which the history of the 
creeds of the early churches is outlined and 
the opinion clearly expressed that a return to 
what is erroneously called the Apostles’ Creed 
would be a desirable change. It will be diffi- 
cult to find good reason for discrediting its 
conclusion ; 

‘¢ This much at least seems to be true—that 
there can ke no serious practical difficulty in 
the way of so guarding the entrance to its pul- 
pit as to prevent any danger greater than now 
exists of general laxity of teaching or life, as 
resulting to the church which might elect to 
discontinue its creed of fifty or a hundred years 
ago, with all its voluminous dogma, in favor of 
this simpler one of the far earlier day—the very 
morning time of our sacred history.” 
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Juper Cuurcn, of the Court of Appeals of 
this state, is reported to have said in reference 
to the question of his nomination for govern- 
or by the Democrats: 

“That the people had elected him for four- 

teen years, and that he thought it only right to 
fultill his part of the contract. The mention 
of his name as a candidate for governor was 
liable to lead to misconstruction of his official 
acts as chief-justice, and he thought that the 
bench should be as far removed from politics 
as possible.” 
This utterance of Jadge Church is highly 
ereditable to his good sense. Though he 
would be the strongest candidate whom the 
Democrats could nominate, he would almost 
certainly be defeated by Governor Dix, whose 
nomination may be regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion. His present position as cbief-justice 
of the highest court in the state is one with 
which he ought to be content. Chief-Justice 
Chase seriously injured his ‘reputation by a 
weak and silly desire to be President. A judge 
on the beneh ought te be a judge, wholly a 
judge, and nothing but a judge, dismissing all 
political aspirations and confining his thoughts 
and ambitions to an impartial administration of 
thelaws. The less he has to do with party 
polities the better for the interests of publie 
justice. 


Tue new constitution for Ohio, which was 
meant to be andin many respects was a decided 
improvement upon the one adopted in 1851, 
was last week rejected by a large majority, the 
rural districts ¢ .erally voting against it, while 
the cities were for the most part in favor of it. 
Besides th» vote on the constitution in general, 
three special votes were authorized—one on the 
license question, one on minority representa- 
tion, and one on the question of giving the 
legislature power by general laws to authorize 
townships, cities, and villages to aid railway 
companies in the construction of their roads. 
The proposed constitution was to a large 
extent modeled after that of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is one of the best in the 
Union; yet the people of Ohio have decided 
not to imitate the example. Its defeat cannot 
be regarded as a party movement, since party 
lines seem to have been ignored in the voting. 
Many of its provisions were designed to check 
abuses in railway management; and, in view 
of this fact, itis not a little singular that the 
Grangers should have so generally voted 
against it. The result is a surprise to those 
who have studied the improvements in the 
fundamental law of the state proposed by the 
constitutional convention. Obid has lived 
under ber present constitution for twenty- 
three years, and the probability now is that it 
will be some time before another attempt to 
change it will be made. 





Tue recent Republican Convention of Penn- 
sylvania condemned the proposed Reciprocity 
Treaty with Canada in the following emphatic 
language : } 

“The attempt made just prior to the ad- 
journment of Congress to establish free trade 
through the agency of the Reciprocity Treaty 
with Canada demands the severest condemna- 
tion. ‘ It: was an effort to accomplish, through 
the treaty-making power alone, that which be- 
longs properly and of right to the popular 
branch of the Government, and to put redress 
out of thepeople’s reach fortwenty-one years 
tocome. The control over the subject of the 
national revenue was placed by the Constitu- 
tion in the hands of the immediate representa- 
tives of ned ary ye and we protest against any 
scheme to take it out of their hands by means 
ofa treaty which the people cannot abrogate 
er repeal,” 

Speaker Blaine, in his letter addressed to bis 
Republican constitaente of the Third District 
of Maine,.took subatantially the same ground. 
He found fault with the treaty as p: ng free 
trade against the interests of Maine, also 
asanattempt to adjust “revenue questions 
by the treaty-making power.” Pennsylvania 
Republicans regard spe treaty as. pre,udicial to 
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the. interests. of Pennsylvania and protest 
against any effort to accomplish by treaty. whiat 
properly belongs “to the popular branch of 
the Government.” The Constitution grants 
to Congress the specific power ‘to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” 
and expressly provides that ‘all bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives.” Any exercise 
of the treaty power which virtually nullifies 
these provisions and determines revenue ques- 
tions by the authority of the President and 
Senate invades the prerogatives of Congress, 
especially of the House of Representatives. It 
is quite true that the treaty power belongs ex- 
clusively to the President and the Senate ; yet 
in exercising the power they should observe 
its limitations as growing out of express grant® 
of power made to Congress. The settlement 
of revenue questions independently of legisla- 
tion by Congress does not come within its 
province. 


Tue fact that the Pennsylvania Republican 
Convention, held last week at Harrisburg, 
summarily rejected a resolution pledging the 
Republicans of that state to rally to the sup- 
port of President Grant ‘tin the event of his 
being a candidate for a third term,” and also 
proposed Governor Hartranft ‘‘as a candidate 
for nomination to the presidency in 1876,”’ 
very clearly indicates the views of Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans in regard to the third-term 
question. We.see no reason to doubt that 
Pennsylvania would give its electoral vote to 
President Grant if he were nominated for a 
third term. We presume that he would be 
elected in the event of such a nomina- 
tion by the Republican party. Yet there 
is no evidence that the party contem- 
plates any departure from the precedent -set 
by Washington and by being repeated made a 
sort of common law in the politics of this 
country. Nor has the President said or done 
anything even to suggest that he expects or 
desires to be a candidate in 1876. This third- 
term talk is altogether premature. The proper 
time for considering the question of presi- 
dential candidates has not yet come. . When it 
shall come, public sentiment in the Républican 
party will point to the man of its choice; and 
the strong probability is that that man will not 
be President Grant. Thata third term of his 
administration would be honorable to the 
country we do not doubt; yet political usage 
is against his renomination, and this will prob- 
ably be deemed sufficient to settle the question. 

Tus Democrats of Tennessee, in their recent 
State Convention, have planted themselves by 
the side of the Democrats of Indiana in en- 
dorsing the Pendletonian swindle. In their 
fifth resolution they say: ‘* We favor the abo- 
lition of the present odious national banking 
system and the payment of the bonds of the 
Government by the issuance of its non-interest- 
bearing notes, according to contract expressed 
and implied at the timo of the creatioa of such 
obligations.’? . Democracy in Tennessee and 
Indiana now reaffirms the repudiating scheme 
of Mr. Pendleton, and in so deing still adheres 
to the doctrine avowed bythe National Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1868. The party in both 
states proposes to pay the bonded debt of 
the Government by the issue of greenbacks ; 
and as to the payment of these greenbacks, in 
respect to the question of both time and 
method, these honest Democrats are ominously 
silent. It is enough tostate their proposition 
to secure its reprobation by every man -who 
has any financial sense or any regard for the 
public faith. The fools and knaves are not 
yet all dead, and will not beso long as such 
Democracy survives. The New York World, 
thoroughly right on this question, should 
lose notime in lecturing its political friends 
in Indiana and Tennessee. They certainly 
want some one to teach them what are the 
first principles of financial honesty and common 
sense. 








80 simple a matter as fixing one day or an- 
other for “‘ pay-day’’ seems at first thought not 
to ach importance, and employers gen- 
eraly @ fallen into a habit of paying off 
w én on Saturday night. But attention 
hayipg been called tothe subjectin England. 
some time ago; the experiment was tried of 
making Monday, instead of Saturday, the day 
for settlement, and the change has been found 
to produce important results. When men re- 
ceive their wages at thie close of the week, 
those who are addicted to drink naturally 
choose the time when they have ready money 
and # day of jdleness before them to have 
their sprees. Some may return to’ work 
on Monday, but the worst of them not 
til.a day or two later: But by mak- 
ing Monday pay-day the particular tempt- 
ation is ‘removed. The following day is 
one of work, rather than idleness, and the un- 
willingness to lose time will often deter a man 
from beginning a revel, though it might not 
be a strong enough iotiuence to drag him out 
efit when.once begun. As a matter ef fact, 





this slight change inthe time of payment + 
proves so useful that English employers who 
have tried it express great satisfaction with 
the result. A French gentleman, M. Godin, 
who has given much attention to questions 
affecting the welfare of workingmen, adopts 
the method of paying his employes at different 
times. They are divided into three sections. 
The first is paid off on Tuesday, the second on 
Thursday, the third on Saturday. Thus when 
the men get their wages they are prevented 
from idleness and dissipation by the public 
sentiment of the two-thirds who remain 
steadily at work, and it is stated that drunken- 
ness has diminished one-half among M.Godin’s 
workmen since the adoption of this plan. It 
would seem that some such plan, with what- 
ever modifications may be required by local 
circumstances, might wisely be tried in this 
country. 


....We have seen the statement, and we 
hope it will not be contradicted, as a similar 
one about three Vassar students was, that forty 
of the students of Bates College have been 
serving themselves by serving others as waiters 
in the Glen House, at the White Mountains. 
These young men, if they are not mythical 
beings, like the Vassar girls aforesaid, are prac- 
ticing that manly self-reliance which is the 
surest foundation of a successful future, and 
which is nowhere better illustrated than among 
the hundreds of young men in this country 
who are “ working their way ” throngh college. 
It ig said that one gentleman, a guest of the 
house, was 80 much pleased with the manliness 
and eourtesy of these student-waiters that on 
leaving he gave $300 to be divided among 
them; and we hope this part of the story is 
also true, 


-...In.@ recent lecture on “The Prayer- 
book of 1662,’’ delivered in the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in this city, the Rev. Mason 
Gallagher mentioned in enthusiastic terms 
the merits of the forthcoming Prayer Book of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church and congrat- 
ulated his associates in the new movement 
that the world was soon to have a liturgy, “in 
the Anglo-Saxon languagé,” which would be 
entirely free from sacramentarian proclivities 
and would, in fact, beeome “the Prayer Book 
of the fature,” We assure our readers that as 
soon as this interesting work appears we shall 
get Professor March, as the first of our 
Anglo-Saxon scholars, to translate for their 
benefit its most essential parts. 


....The trustees of Knox College have done 
a good stroke of business in electing the Hon. 
Newton Bateman, LL. D., to the presidency of 
that institution. Dr. Bateman has been for 
fourteen years at the head of the department 
of public instruction in Illinois and is known 
throughout the country -as one of the most 
vigorous and capable administrators connected 
with our publie school systems. <A map of 
large experience, of broad and varied culture, 
of more than ordinary executive ability, and cf 
the highest personel character, he will do all 
that is possible for any man to earry Knox 
forward to the leading position it ought to oc- 
cupy amoug the institutions of higher learning 
in the West. 

...-If there must be gambling in connection 
with horse-racing, why need our reputable 
papers give so much attention to it? Every 
day during the Saratoga races we have had as 
full reports in the morning papers of the 
“pool selling” as of the races themselves; 
that is, the gambling has been treated as if it 
were quite as legitimate as the running. Zhe 
Tribune claims to be a moral paper, but is quite 
as conspicuously at fault as Zhe Herald in this 
matter. Will net the paper which has done so 
much to merit the support of the respectable 
part of the community, purge itself of this 
nuisance ? ; : 

.-» lf the laws of South Carolina heve in- 
proved in quality in proportion to the increase 
of legislative expenses for the last few years, 
the people of that state should now be enjoy- 
ing the blessings of a model code, For the 
four years running from October, 1869, to Oc- 
tober, 1872, these expenses, including the cost 
of public printing, went upin the successive 
years a8 follows: 1869, $198,889; 1870, $233,- 
157; 1871, $414,012; 1872, $927,879. The ex- 
planation of all this,so far as we can make 
out, is summed up in one short word—Moses. 


-,--Complaint has been made of an impres_ 
sion that might be gathered from a note in a 
late number of THe INDEPENDENT that the 
Ocean Grove Camp-meeting for the promotion 
of holiness was under Methodist — control. 
While the leader, Mr. Inskip, was @ Methodist, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and others were 
joined with him in the effort, and the. vagaries 
which prematurely broke up the eamp-meeting 
came from the 
pees Presbyterian side of the man- 

--.-Miss Frances E, Willard, lately dean of 
the Woman’s College eonnected with the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, DL, has’ 
decided to engage in philanthropic work in 





Chicago in connection with the woman’s tem- 


Sn a 
perance movement, Such a leader will be of 
great help to the work, entering into it, as she 
does, with intense enthusiasm for it. 


...Not all our correspondents take printerg’ 
errors so philosophically as does Miss Louisa 
Bushnell, in the following words, which we 
commend as a model to other complaining 
friends: 

“Tt seemed to me that the misprint of 
*Shaming’ for ‘ Drawing,’ at the close of the 
third paragraph of my verses, was rather un- 
usually bad. But then! never knew any mis. 
print to be wholly satisfactory.” 

.-..1t is hard work for editorial writers al. 
ways to sink their individuality. ‘*‘ Mathemat. 
ies,’ says The Congregationalist, ‘‘ always wag 
ourabomination.’? That was when The Congy. 
gationalist went to school to Miss Betsy Single 
and got properly spanked for not learning the 
multiplication table. 


....The Universalist recalls that Mrs. Isabella 
B. Hooker ‘‘some time ago avowed herself g 
Universalist, and even preached ina Universal. 
ist pulpit,” and suggests that “our people 
have reasons not to hurry their endorsement or 
their fellowship.”’ 


....The Springfield Republican is not at all 
surprised to learn that Governor Moses, of 
South Carolina, has taken the stump. It says 
it believes that “‘ that fellow would take any- 
thing.” 


«ss. We are very sorry that an article by Dr, 
Bacon, discussing very sharply one phase in 
the unpleasant scandal of the day. received 
just as we go to press, cannot appear this 
week, , 
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....We do not quite understand the ques 
tion in difference, but we suppose that it indil- 
cates some important theological movement 
upon the two organs of the Reformed (Ger- 
man) Church. The Christian World and The 
Reformed Church Messenger are quarreling in 
the most approved John Milton and Salmasius 
style. It has something to do with the * Mer- 
cersburg Theology” and the Heidelberg 
Catechisms ; but the more noticeable fact is 
that the old editor talks to his juvenile oppo- 
nent about ‘*‘high-handed wickedness,” ‘‘ base 
libel,’’? “dishonesty,” ‘ puerility,’’ “effer- 
vescence,’’ “his furor,” “such misrepresenta- 
tions,” “juvenile indignation,’ ‘insinuated 
falsehood,” etc. ; while the young editor is not 
a whit bebiod, and waxes eloquent over ‘ scur- 
rility,” “ dotage,”” “ billingsgate,” ‘ spleen,” 
“imbecility,” “(a fawning, white-livered re- 
tainer,” and other @hurchly terms of affec. 
tion. The cause of ‘‘Peace.on earth, good 
will to men” will no doubt be somebow ben 
efited by all this pious wrath about “the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ,” even if in our 
blindness the road looks dark—and in thls 
assurance there is comfort ; although it would 
be some intellectual satisfaction not to be left 
in the mental state of the Blenheim hero: 
‘“What they killed each other for we cannot 
well make out.’’ 


.-.-Professor Swing is not as careful of his 
acts as aman accused of heresy would be ex- 
pected to be. The other day, according to 
The Star in the West, he attended and made an 
addressat a service in Oxford, O., at which 
the sermon was by the Rev. R. T. Polk, the 
Universalist pastor. A Presbyterian pap¢r 
made the assertion that Professor Swing 
appeared to be drifting into Christian fel- 
lowship broad enough to include the Uni- 
versalists, and received immediately a sharp 
reply from the Rev. John M. Bishop, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Lebanon, Ind,, in 
which he gives the information that as long 
ago as Dec. 2d, 1872, Mr. Polk had been admit- 
ted by unanimous vote to memership of the 
Ministerial Association of Oxford. He had 
then for some time been pastor of the Univers- 
alist church; and Mr. Bishop, who happened 
to be present at the meeting, records his sur- 
prise at the warm endorsement which be re- 
ceived from all the Orthodox clergymen Who 
composed the Association. 


_ seesWe have heard very little lately about 
that colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
which is the offshoot of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. But we now learn that this 
body has been holding a general conference in 
Lexington, Ky. The only item of interest thus 
far developed has been the almost unanimous 
rejection of a resolution (first declared out of 
order by the chair) admitting persons into the 
Church irrespective of race or color. This res- 
olution was not intended to apply to whites, 
but to Indians in a mission supported by the 
white Southern Methodists. Many of these 
Indians haye signified a desire to join the col- 
ored church ; but, says the Louisville Courie - 
Journal, the resolution was “ wisely ruled out 
of order, lest a misconception ” of its purpose 


might be taken by some white Christians ani 
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*g stumbling-block raised against the progress 
of the Church.” 


... A reredos is the continuation on the wall 
of the altar. It is made up of pious seulptures 
and mural paintings. The Bishop of Exeter, 
aided by Mr. Justice Keating, some time ago 
decided that the bishop had authority to re- 
move the reredos from Exeter Cathedral, which 
bad on it images representing the ascension of 
our Lord, the transfiguration of our Lord, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on the Day of 
Pentecost, and this was accordingly ordered. 
On appeal to the Court of Arches this decision 
has been completely reversed. The Court first 
decided that the bishop, acting alone, had no 
power to order its removal ; and then proceed- 
ed further to give a full opinion that the use of 
pictures and images might be edifying ang 
were quite proper in churches. And we think 
that so long as apostles can be put in painted 
windows, or even a cross or a fish on a steeple, 
it will be impossible to draw any fixed line and 
say that hitherto shall art come and no further. 


.... The Episcopalian records a very small 
nole through which an eminent and very cons 
scientious man‘is wont to crawl. The Rev. Dr. 
Newton, of Philapelphia, refuses to use the 
word ‘‘regenerate” in the baptismal service, 
as he does not believe in the doctrine of the 
Prayer Book on this point. Dr. Newton, how- 
ever, if we may trust The Episcopalian, has an 
assistant in the Church of the Epiphany witha 
less strenuous conscience, and the parts ‘omit- 
ted by the rector nre faithfully read by his as- 
sistant, so that there is no defect or omission 
which even a Whitehouse could complain of. 
Now this may be honest according to Evangel- 
ical Episcopalian standards, but it fills up the 
ordinary sense of the word Jesuitical. 


.-.. Arrangements have been made for the 
permanent establishment in Lucerne of an 
American chapel upon the basis of the Evan- 
fiical Alliance. Its services will be open to 
the ministrations of Evangelical clergymen of 
all denominations and free to all who may de- 
sire to attend them. Rev. G. W. Benjamin, 
M. A., of New Haven, Conn., chaplain, has 
charge. 


..--This is a bad year for missionary socie- 
ties. The American Board must get $100,000, 
we believe, this month, to finish the year free 
from debt,. and is not likely to do it.. The 
Dutch Board is $20,000 in arrears, and the Bab- 
tist Missionary Society is as badly off, while 
the Episcopal Board complains of a falling off 
of $18,000. 


... The First Congregational church in San 
Francisco has just celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. It was one of the first churches 
organized on the sand-hills of 1849, 


Publisher's Department, 


THE best “Elastic Truss” (for_rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best “ Blastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belis. Apply to them in person or by letter. 














Loox out for the Children. Many deaths 
occur from eating unripe fruit. Every 
family should have Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure 
at hand in case of emergency. It will 
speedily correct the stomach in cases of 
Cholera Morbus, if taken in season. 


LUCRATIVE BUSINESS POSITION 


Tue Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which is one of the leading life in- 
surance companies of the country of its age, 
desires to engage a few special agents to 
act direct from the home office, in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania,.Ohio, 
‘Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Missouri. Endowment policies at ordinary 
mutual life rates a specialty. Assets over 
$1,000,000. Address N. W. Harris, Secre- 

tary, Cincinnati, O. 


A GREAT BUSINESS, 


Mr. B. W. Hrrencock seems to combine 
philanthropy with business. Not content 
with fiirnishing the masses with music at 
the maximum of quality and the minimum 

‘of price, he is now selling lots at ‘‘Garden 
City Park,” near Stewart’s place, at from 
~One to three hundred dollars each, and pays 
ments of $5 a month, without intera %, 
taken in payment. Mr, Hitchcock's offise 
is No. 855 Third. Avenué, New York, where 
whe can be found personally. 














*. Drvor’s Brant Om has the largest 
atle of any brand of. oil in the world. Safe 
beyond all doubt. Gives‘a better light than 
48, at one-third the cost, and should: be 
used by all who sew or read in the évening. 








“CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 
BAILWA 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE, Ero. 





Tuts great corporation now owns and 
operates over two thousand (2,000) miles of 
its own road and has ‘running arrange- 
ments” over nearly eight hundred miles of 
road owned by other companies. Taking 
Chicago as its starting point, the various 
lines owned by this Company radiate north, 
northwest, and west, like the fingers on the 
human hand. With one line it reaches 
MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, GREEN 
BAY, and MARQUETTE. With another 
it runs through MADISON (the capital of 
Wisconsin), ELROY, and to ST. PAUL 
and MINNEAPOLIS. Another of its lines 
stretches far across Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and terminates in central Dako- 
ta. Still another runs from Chicago 
through ELGIN and ROCKFORD to 
FREEPORT, and with connections there 
for Galena, Dubuque, etc. Still another , 
line of this corporation runs northwardly 
through JANESVILLE, FORT ATKIN- 
SON, WATERTOWN, to Fond du Lac 
and beyond. . However, the greatest and 
most. important of theroadsof this Com- 
pany is their Omaha and California line, or, 
as it is called, ‘‘ THE TRANS-CONTI- 
NENTAL ROUTE.” This is the Pioneer 
line between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 
and was the first to connect with the great 
Pacific. roads aud form the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. This line is the shortest rail line 
between Chicago and Omaha. The track is 
ofthe best English steel and is well ballasted 
and as free from dust as a road can be made, 
the bridges are strong and durable, and all 
the appointments are first-classin every re- 
spect. The trains that run over this line are 
made up ef elegant new Pullman Palace 
Drawing Room and Sleeping Coaches, built 
expressly for this ines luxurious, well-lighted, 
and well-ventilated Day Coaches; and 
pleasant lounging and smoking-cars—all 
built by this Company in their own shops. 
The cars are all equipped with thecele- 
brated Miller Safety Platform and Patent 
Buffers and Couplings, Westinghouse Safe- 
ty Air Brakes, and every other appliance 
that has beén devised for the safety of pas- 
senger trains. All trains are run by tele- 
graph, and are so regularly on time that 
one could safely set his watch by their ar- 
rivals or departures. In a word, this 
GREAT CALIFORNIA LINE bas the 
best and smoothest track and the most ele- 
gant and comfortable equipment of any 
road in the West and has no competitor in 
thecountry. It is eminently the favorite 
route with Chicagoans traveling west and 
is acknowledged by the traveling public te 
be the popular line for all points in West- 
ern Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, California, 
and the Pacific Slope. 

All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this 
route. lf you are going West, you should 
try this route. , 





SUCCESSFUL BANKING. 


Messrs, TuMBRIDGE & Co. have recent- 
ly moved into the elegant rooms at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Wall Street and now 
exclusively occupy them. Messrs. Tum- 
bridge & Co. have within the last two 
years built up the largest business in stock 
privileges of any house in Wall Street. 








JUST WHAT I WANT. 





A SEWING-MACHINE that I myself can use 
for all. my family work; and it is well .at- 
tested that the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” is just 
that machine. Send for Price-list and Cir- 
cular to Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 





Tus attention of those of our readers 
who have daughters to educate is called 
to the advertisement of the Young Ladies’ 
Institute at. Auburn, N. Y., conducted by 
Mortimer L. Browne, A. M. We are assured 
that it possesses all the advantages claimed 
for it. 


KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO CORN 
STARCH, being pure, requires less quantity 
and fs more delicate and nutritious for pud- 
dings, custards, etc., than ‘any Other prep- 
aration. 








POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
Postage on THE INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply: 





APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
” WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 
Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance; 
but itis not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 
JamEs H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.M.-General. 
HENRY OC. BOWEN, Esq., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


Post-OrFriceE DEPARTMENT, 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 

Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





THE PRESERVATION OF FOOD 
DURING THE HEATED TERM. 


Tue editor of this paper has used and can 
speak in favorable terms of the ZERO Re- 
FRIGERATOR, manufactured by AtEx. M. 
LESLEY, Esq., 224 West Twenty-third St., 
who, owing to his inventive genius, is a 
public benefactor in getting up a Refriger- 
ator which is becoming a household neces- 
sity. The following letter, received by Mr. 
LESLEY, speaks for itself: 

‘* HENDERSONVILLE, N.C., June 20, 1874, 
* Auex. M. LESLEy. 

‘* Dear Sir:—Y our Zero Refrigerator is all 
it professes to be, and as to the keeping of 
butter, meats, etc., has surpassed my ex- 
pectations. The thermometer in our cli- 
mate stands as high as 85°, yet we do not 
renew the ice every day. The ice-box, 
properly filled, will last always two, and 
sometimes, when not quite so warm, to the 
third day. To those to whom it would be 
be an object to save ice I would commend 
this Refrigerator. I have now in my re- 
frigerator butter, milk, fruit, beef, and mut- 
ton, the one not affecting the other, and all 
in complete preservation, though kept from 
twelve to forty-eight hours. I cannot say 
how long they would keep. They are pre- 
served so long as I desire them. Happy. to 
be able.to testify so fully to its merits, 

‘“* We are yours truly, for Mrs. Ripley, 

“Riretey & Toms.” 
—The Christian Ag 





CAUTION NOT NECESSARY. 


ALTHOUGH it requires but two teaspoon- 
fuls of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
to produce better bread, biscuits, cakes, 
etc., than three teaspoonfuls of any other, 
it is not necessary to caution tha public, as 
do makers of the rank, commor,'-inds, to 
use no more, for fear of exposure ang jury. 
The purity of Dr. Price’s Powder adtuits of 
twice the quantity or more being used with 
perfect safety and without detriment to the 
articles prepared. Housebolds where true 
economy is studied will use Dr, Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder, and also his True 
Extracfs—Lemon, ‘Vanilla, etc.—for they 
are truly excellent, pure and unadulterated, 
Baking Powder sold in bulk for Dr. Price’s 
is an imposition, as Dr. Price’s is only sold 
in, cans. 

————eee 

Tue Young Ladies’ Institute, Granville, 
Ohio, Dr. Shepardson president, is one of 
the best and safest schools in this country, 


You have a disagreeable taste in your 

mouth on awaking in the-.morning. Use 

Milk of Magnesia and you will be troubled 

a this way no more.. For,sale, by all drug- 
sts. 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, Or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me 
dium- 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.. 


Dear Sir In November I commenced advertising 
in the Christian 





Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
Eagle, and a my water-proo? 
—— “Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 


y Teturns from the cateminnouen were remunera- 
tive, Le increase ae ny we of prin 


s Mucilage and 
Stamora’s Chem a Chemieal Writing Fluid _ 
cient time has elapsed a me to forma 


advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 


named papers. pectfull 
- 8. 8. siAFroRp, Chemi 
218 Pear! Street, 





Mr. H. 0. BOWEN: 
Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT 


est peving papers * 
You havea moneyed 
to be of the v 


spring and summer season I ha 
sults it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception. 

a vertisement of. one-half aA in 
The * * * * * * (which paper claims to a 
on than IND: and 


also in THE INDEP ENT ( 
pee most favorable), and yet the latter 
two and three the money 


been one of L~ 4 


rought me 
phy ‘esponses 


RDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


Y NTI, MicuH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had > inne number of commu 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise 
ment, and we are well satisii A.G. STARR, 

v f° .G4.8 
woertuee . Sec’y Beach Sadie Co. 


New YoOrK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
fully say that we receive more renee from THF IN- 
D ENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours y, 
J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 
NEw YORK, June 23d, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
— of ter paper as an advertising medium: 
ly a means of reaching that intelligent 
eines of men whom we desire to represent the inter- 
ests of the COMMON WEALTH in all parts of the 
country. The money uy repaid int 


are 
We are aan eratistod 





than justified your at rtm rer and our exp: 
tions. 
Yours —_ 
ENRY F. HOMES, Sec y 
¥ ©. EA InD., June 2th, 1874 
Publisher ‘THE INDEPENDENT 
Sir:—I am — from the <= 


Dear 
from all Rowen the cquatz. It is counting. It 
ready twice paid for  —— 


8. 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s delanl Antidote.” 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THs. NATIONAL XIFE LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
tate tae & out XO I A = a 
wh and advertise 
nnd secular .° ” ROers time ot the Pony yd + the 
x INDEPEND: e list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 a out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDEN 

WIRE MATTRESS co, “THE 
woes ane ENT has done us the most good hitherto 

of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
I aL FAINT ¢ Co.: 
AVERILL  CuEMTG Cc a ee, ae 
as if two out of every three 


they oe 3 the pa) 
— 


paper. Our extensive sales date 
i, of our first 


advertising in THE IN- 


KANCTAL, 2 rominent Banker, who advertises 

. . 

rr ork i ~¥ papers, decided to try 
as i SENRDEMT. m calling at the office to 

y the bill, he stated that “THE INDEPENDENT 
done him more good than all the rest put 

together.’ 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
CO.: “We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
per for insurance advertising in New 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 





Tux steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now reaty for delivery. Our subscribers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by seuding us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $8, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (withtat Tum LxpEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now sellirg 


The following extraord:rary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
with interest: 


“ This is by far the best Uenese of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.”—ALEx. H. BuLLock, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts, 


“ T have never seen a pictvre of him that approached It in fidelity and lifelikeness.”"—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator frou: Connecticut. 

“It is a wonderful'y go \ikeness.".—Jomn A. J. Cressweiu, Postmaster-General, 

* Tt is a most exce‘ir of I'keness and a beautiful work of art.”—Joun Jay Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U. 
8. Treasurer. 


* Decidedly tbe est representation of him that I have seen.”—Rev. T. De Wirt TaLmaGE, 
D. D., Brookiys, N. Y. 


“A very fcitufal and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.”— D>. Ncan Porter, President of Yale College. 

** The ).kcorss is admirable.”—Jouw A. Dix, Governor of New York. 

“Ttisa beantiful exhibition of art in the execution and givesa true and very favorable 
tmpr-sston of the eminent subject.”.—Srernen H. Tyne, D. D., 8t. George’s Rectory, New York 
City. 

** Most excellent.”—M. R. Warrn, Chief-Juastice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness.”"— Wm. W. BeLxnap, Secretary of War. 


“The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picture a beautiful produc- 
tion of art.”"—Geo. I. Wiitiams, Attorney-General. 


“*It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.”—Joan G. WHITTIER, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

** Recalls very vivid!y to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.” —JNo. J. 
Ixaa.ts, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 

“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
scen.”—R. C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. 

“Ts an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ "—Wa. LLorp Garrison, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 

“T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.""—Z. CuanviEr, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“It is a capital likeness of the Senator.’""—Christian Union. 

“‘] have seen none soperior to it.’".—Joun Scort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania, 

“ The likeness is a very striking one.”—Grorcs Opprxs, Banker, New York. 

“Tt is a faithful likeness of the great Senator.” —OLIvER JOHNSON. 

* An excellent engraving.” —Jas. 8. MorrI.u, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

“ An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michizan. 

“It is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet pablisbed.”—James E. Excuisn, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

“It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.”’—Hov. Wa. M. Evarts, New York. 

**Reproduces his features with fidelity." —Smion Cameroy, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

‘The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Bzgnys. F. Burnes, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

**It is true to life.”—Hznry Ciews, Banker, New York. 

**A most excellent likeness."—A. A. Sarcent, U.8. Senator from California. 

“It is excellent.”—Wa. Wipow, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.” —H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachustts. 

* A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.’’"—Lyrman TrEmarxs, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

“Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.”—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“Tt is a very good likeness.”’—Henry W. Loncre.iow, Cambridge, Mass. 

“It is admirable and faultless.”—Hon. Grrrrr Samira, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“Tlike it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance.”—FReEp- 
ERICK Douciass, Washington, D. C. 

* Admirable likeness."—Stewart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York. 

“Jt is a good likeness,.’’—H. B, ANTuony, U. 8. Senator from Rbode Island. 

**Tam much pleased with the likeness.’".—Henry L. Pierce, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘“« The likeness is perfect.”—Tuos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 


“ Well executed and a good likeness.’’—Rev. Cuas. G. Fixney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 

“I think it excellent in every respect.”—P. W. Hrrcncocx, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“ The likeness is in my judgment excellent.’"—J. L. ALcorn, U. 8 Senator from Mississippi. 

“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.’’—Joumn A. Locan, U. 8. 
GBenator from Illinois. 

‘A most excellent engraving.”"—Duncan, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 

**It is an admirable portrait.”.—Cmar_gs R. InaeRsoLt, Governor of Connecticut. 

“Tt seems to me to be a good engraving.”’—T. D. Wooxsey, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

‘It represents one look of his wkh which I am familiar in ihe later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characterietic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one we which it represents.”—OLIVER 
Wenprx. Hoimes, Boston, Mass. 

“T think it very good—faithful as a likeness and spivited.”—E. FR. Hoar, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

** As a likeness it is perfect.”"—J. G. Bares, Speaker House of Representatives. 

“* A better likeness I never saw.’’—T. O. Hows, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

“J consider it an excellent likeness.”—Jonun Suerman, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

** Your artist has made a great success.’,"—T. W. Trpron, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“Ts very truthful.”—L. V. Soey, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“Jt isa good portrait and finely executed.’’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“T think it extremely good.”"—Ggo. T. Epmunps, U. 8. Senatorfrom Vermont. 

“The engraving preserves the character and expression with remarkable fidelity.” —WENDELL 
Puiirs, Boston, Mass. 

“Tt is excellent.’’—How. Epwarps PreRREPONT. 

“T think mosthigbly of it as a work of artand asa likeness of one of our most memorable 
men.”"—LEonakD Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

“ A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore. with pec™liar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as a premium for subscribers to Tas IxpErenDentT. It is a head finely done, in soft 


deep shading, and which, aside from its Anterest as a portrait, will be an ornament to avy 
Ubrary”— Baldwin's Monthly, 





“TUE INDEPENDENT. 








[August 27, 1874 











THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


Tre INDEPENDENT Ip the future will endeavor to 
maintain the high position whica it has held in the 
past. In its iterary columns it will depend upon its 


well-known ty of American and foreign contrib- 
utors—a bud eminent authors, sarger. ——. 
than that conn cted with any md "Art Belen iD 
the world; its departments, devoted to Art. en 














ice, 


by competent writers. 
“We are determined that no 


way of premiums, and hereby laim it 
doubted fact that we give 
more beautiful, meritorious, aaa really ‘vuluable pre- 
Published. are offered by any other weekly paper 
ublis 

. A few years ago an oil painting was so much of a 
rarity, by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supp! y, tf _ only the very wealthy could afford to 

possess ‘o-day the windows of our fanc' ti 
are lined d rich plot — 80 nearly like oi! puintings as 
to Id from them, and at acost which 
brings aos *within the reach of all. 


rall ical pu 8 good a 
$ indeed, it é aa on Ps seal only the 


inting is quickly done, by a liar kind of print- 
P 


nd of the artist. 
OUR NEW PREMIUM FOR 1874 
is one of these fine Chromos. We have been fortu- 


— — one 


mae | is O gpouriap th the services of the Eminent American | 


rpenter (among whose works ts the 

great "On painting of | “Lincola and his Cabinet,” or 
* First Rending of = Emanci ation Proclamation”), 
who was directed by us to design and produce some- 


in all the 
richness of oi] color trom ws ferent chromoel: — 
aphic stones, making a large and superb Genui: 
romo, and ts entitled 


“MEMORIES OF CIITLDHOON.” 


inl is 17 ete 21 inches in size and is really a yng 
the chromo-lithographic art. This picture, 

pre has the agen perrance Of a genuine oil puteaion, ts 
well worth $10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It will be can 


exclusively asa premium picture. Asa work of art it 
urely American, and as such we do not hesi to 
commend it to our friends and the public. 


portraits 

senting a group of four bright 

dren engaged in ag one —- 
shade of a venerable tree, fron 

branch 0: which. is suspended a ering... In this cwibe 

Id lad Reth is 


a deep interest 
2 Pp 3. while in the od is a sail- 
boat upon the | elving atthe base of a mountain. 
joom about them, buttercups in 
abundance; and pnd icture is one suggestive of mod- 
esty tis a delightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or drawing- 
room. 


It will be sent, povigoia, unmonnted to EVERY 
Annual Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who pays 
rong d ber advance; or, mounted on canvas, rolled ready 
or frami ag for $3.25; or, mounted on eanvas and 
stretchers. Ike a an oi) painting, for 

all cases will be 


sent ays express at the risk 
of the subscriber. On unt of its size (7 by by ay, we 
cannot safely send itt by Oy raail on stretchers, 


(maux S whieh seems fo ta 














We also continue to give our TWO Chromos, 
Renee a SL FROLIC” and “SO TIRED,’ 


with its paws. It is, in . pF F gem, that one 
cannot help a in love with at first sight. The 
hat of a young girl. who has 


other a a is 


ese two pictures we have had chromoed, at g 


expense, by one of the best chromo-lithograph hi 
arti ste in the country. . e 


es, 
gether making two of the best and most beautiful 
chromos that 





8 A premium 
4 every NEW r get ey idbecriber met to THE inpe- 
PENDENT with $3 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage paid , mounted on thick binders’. 


vas stretcher, ecisel like an oll 
pata vin. §3.50 foal painting, for 50 





Ritchte’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln's 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 


Our magnificent Steel Bpereving: by Ritchie (one of 
— largest America) ontitied Phe First Resdiny of 
execu in Am n e 
the Ey ae ae by Abraham ine 
coin,’ more and m 
after one of ot the oe telsunamien oe 
removed by dea 
“ MOS RIKING AND PERF LIKENESS” 


work of art—and whe does not ?—let watt gin nena 

AND EVERY ONB send us the name of one sub- 

oor t¥ 7, advance, when it = be EO at 

the steel pla fate this engraving was, as it me now Lay oad 
We 





be re- 





Ritchie's magnificent steel engraving entitle@ . 

AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Size 24 by 3834 inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated Steel En. 








—_—S—= 

gtavi ever produced in the coun: now 

Sway for one 8 ae py and Hin wdvance siren 
ev ne of the m: 

minms ever offered for one subscriber. valuable pre. 


The following Setingnienes “ Authors of 
ited States i the 

b nny - ed with -8:zed ‘Lknesses fa 
IRVING ANCRO 
Buy ANT a Poowin, 
LONGEELLOW. KEECHER, 
MISS SEDO WICK, CURTIN 
MRS. SIGOURNEY, EMERSON 
MES. SOUTH WORT R. W. DANA, 
MITCHELL, AKG AET FULLER 
HOLMER. CHANNING 

KENNEDY, MKS, STOWRA 

MRS SON WATT RITCHIE. Mis Kl ilk Lax, 
PRENTICE Me NEL 

G. W. KENDALL BOKER i 

monats. BAYARD TAYLOR 
TUCKERM AN, TODDARD, 
HAWTHORNE, BRS AMELIA WELBY 
sts GALLAGHER 


Rpactro™ coors ti 
PRESC 

Remember! One name sent with $3.25 will 
Engraving, and also Tuk (NvEreNDENT fur ote sit 





ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILS0y 


We will reward any person who sends us one new 
name, with the money in advanee-_ce- $.00-0i 
acopy of each of Kitcnie’s Splendid Stee Engraving 
of President GRANT and Vice-l’resident ‘winson 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. STANTON. LATE SECRETARY 
- OF WAR, 
‘e will gives copy of ae excellent 
printed on = teboard, to every —— a 
will send u us the name of a yearly subscribe: b the 
money—viz., $3.00 in advance. e po votes hag, wih 
gent. postage paid, to any post-office in the Tait 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


own subscription for four yeurs in advance and 
us $12. The Wringer” will be delivered at our ofies 
or sent by express as may be directed. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE jiooss WITl 
ABRAHAM LINCOL) 
We willsend THE mse th rt one ear—| 
fend “ Six ig A * the White If cure — — 
1.50-—postage paid, any, Pe person who will send ug 
40; or we will sone “Six Months at the White 
use with Abraham — id = a present to any 
person who will send as the e of one new sub- 
ses to THE INDEPENDENT. with the muney—vis, 








epee AND NEWSPAPERS, 


We will send THE INDEPENDENT one year a 
either of the following Magazines or N’ : - 


— bs a Kewepapers for the sums set oppusite 

eae vely 

indepen ent and Harper's Magazine... 

The Galaxy. 

bad * Lippincott’s Magarin «. 

Le “ National | oe Veacher., 

265 “ 8t. Nicholas... 

* « Harper's Weekly... 

oa Baza 


cy 
TMIENRY &. ‘now EN. 
Publisher * The Independent,” 
P.-O. Box 2787. New York C ity 










Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND. 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons peprgsenting themselves as agents until i 

ve mium and our lar Form of 
cate, bearing the fuc-si mile siznature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The Judepenient. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be made in Money hs gen Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, f possible. When neither of thee 
can be procured, send the money ‘r. a Meyistered Letter, 
The present registration system is virtually un abso. 
lute aptomangee agninst losses bv mail, and all Pate 
masters are on ~— to register letters whenever re 
quested to do 


BY MAIL, sp0 for 33 Numbers, in advance, 
by “ 1 3 cy “ 


Se 1. 
bs ~ * bs after 3 mos, 
pe 52 after 6 mos, 
If delivered in New Yoru City or British Prov.aces 
Wcents per year additional. 
Single Po ad es : cents. 
forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
=e {anu ‘payment of all arearages is mude as re 
qu 
No names entered on aan A Sataeipeiee books without 
the first parment in adva 
SUBSC IBEKS ure particularity Tequestea io note 
the expiration of their subscriptions. anc to forward 
what is due for the ee aie with or withuut 
further reminder from this o 
ik RECKIPT of the aoe te a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for ner 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated Lf 
the waeee in the date of expiration on the little s 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the monty is ree 
ceived. But when a puetnge stump 18 received the re- 
ceipt will be sent oi by mail, 
Messrs. SA LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are li A ane +74 a Snae to receive subscriptivas 


sements. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor 
P. oO. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER R DECISI ONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a. paper regularly hum the 
post-office whether directed tu his name or aneth er's 
or wnetner ne nas suvscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2—If a & persca orders his is paper ¢ Ciscontiaued. | ne 
must a 
tinue t» Zend it it ‘unul capmeent is made, and ratieet tine 
whole amount, whether the paper is tuken from the 
office of not 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
pts ae A = BL por BSeng eo cals from the pus .y0 

ng them uncalled for, is 

Sacie Jeneetilesce of ts of rotlisen! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSEKTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary ermctneransL Last erent 


see eeeeeeeeeseesees 


ttime poement). 
eo 


3 rae 6 ae 
5K Bes 
TED 


3 ° oe 
“ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRA 


















times (one 

times (three months)........ 
“(six * 

(twelve “ 








8, not 
cents a line. 
sy gree te vant 7 advertising must be made in advance 


HENRY C. BUWEN,, 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City 


weer OPTS ASS BS Ma 
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OMe wana 
Ssseae. 
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WOVELTIES FOR 8U SUMMER WEAR. 


SPECIAL attention is mn is called to our hand- 
gome stock of Beuded Jackets and Over- 
skirtstomatch. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
ashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at very low price. E. A. Morrison, 

893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 





Dre. Strono’s Remepiat INstrTure, Sara- 

Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sul ur, 

Hy dropathic, and Electro-fhermal aths, 

A Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 

facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circuiar. 





Laxpav's Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
gurpussed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 





Very Beautiful are Brilliant White Teeth. 
= Pa Tuvrston’s [vORY Fear. Tootu PowpDER. 


~- POSL-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tre mails for Europe for the week ending 
faturday, Aug. 29th, 1874, will close at this 
office 28 follows: On Tuesday at 12M., on 
Wednesday at 12 and 12} p.s..on Thur-day 
at iiga.M., and on Saturdty at 11g and 12 a. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 


8 GUARANTEED to be the 




















Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any flesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
ai ee is for family use; the Yellow 


¥ rapper is for anima!s. 
wntaroce Price 50 cents; large bottles $1. 


LADIES ASP GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 








F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DULLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. ML. Sruant, Secretary. 
W. 1. C. Barriett, Actuary. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Aedium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—sa ving 92 cents. 


DR. TUT KS 
VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache. Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the st h, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 

A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss vf Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
genera] use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ! 21 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALI, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 




















IT ts an undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper pub_ished. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets 0 much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is alarge and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, t ds of th ghand 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
Premium, it will be an easy task io get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 








THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
Of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of Lumor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to ua pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 botties will clear the system of bolis, 

2bottles arc warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

3to 5 botties are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelus. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes, 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
@ars and blotches among the hair. 

4 lo 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will enre scaly eruptions of the skin. 

“208 bottles are warrunted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 w 4 bottles are warrunted to cure salt rheum. 
8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 


Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around exch bottle ard a judicious appli- 
tation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
went, and Healing Ointment every bumor, of what- 
socever name or nature, cancer is f 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured dy DONAILD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 





who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


SICNS. 


ROBT NRONn METALLIC BLOCK LET. 
TERS, rom cast iron, hollow back, 8 
and light x weight, and susce ate to the highest 
finish, maki e richest and. most attractive and 
durable sign for business houses ever fore 
the Fae. ate cust of these letters is about one- 
half the price of the wood biock letters, while they 
are infinitely superior in in ever 

They are finis! id, 
easily fustened ceerien" tk ~, 
Cun be taken from the s aa on 
pigassre. 


ma TANES. aa M’CORMICK, 


Pitts pity et ped Be arerAvanse, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


DEWEY’S 
raise DRESS ELEVATOR. 


The most ect Dress Elevator ever made. 
oie on 7. one that has a self-udj 
for holding the ‘cords. No trouble 
oe ng strings por vewing on rt to 
the dress. The dress is raised and low- 


Box 2787. 





res 
+~— and Colors and 
ro: a common 

a changed at 





ered ut will of wearer, with one hand in 
the pocket. 


Is entirely invisible under 
thep a t. Ev 
lady needs on for the Boe 
streets, the and ball-roo 

Is Sa sat ie for white dresses, 





G 


ts. Say, 
where vou saw this. ‘Address 





and COMFORT 
BRACE AND. SKIRT SUPPORTER 
| aaa 


i aig; ta Ladies, ha oun ne address, post paid, on 
For sale b 
all all Flrateclane 


ny lerat and fat office 0 of Cievelan 
NEW ASTHMA REMEDY. 


Brace Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Having 


rs between! i 
ACRE FunciTes eee 
mented myself iw, and herbs, 








re sun 
mn 7 For vase distribution. Caileed 
one, or address 

Ohia, Sold by druggists, Price for full size 


sample pack» 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





are beantif al in 








WATERY’ CONCERTO I PARLOR CRGANS 






style aaa et in tono 
~ pa Thee CON«# 


gt asco: 
ES culiarly voiced, the 
2 = mEFLECT of which is 
10ST CEIARMING 





:' - Orc tr 
me R Pes A N - in UNIQUE hestra 
9CASES, areamo athe best 
made, a4 combine PURITY of VOICING 
=> reat ‘Sue me of tome. Suitable Sor 
ATERS' RCH, or MUSIC HAL. 
RS’ New $cale PIANOS 
ie Ate owe: ania fine singing tone, 
with all modern Lay ot wevemoents, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MA hese Organsand 
Pianoware warranted at years. PRICIS 
EX f&REMELY LOW for cash o part cash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments.Second-hand instruments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTEDiu every 
County infie U. S. and Canada. A libera 
“discount to T-achers, Ministers, Churches, Schorls ae, 
dice ILLUSTRATED CATA LOGUER MAILFD, 
HIORACE WATERS & SON 

48t Broadway, New York. P. 0+ Lox 3567. 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW RAVEN ORGAN C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ta" SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8&t., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK. 

Send for Illustrated Circular aad Price- List, 


THE JEWETT & GOODMAN 


ORG AN EXCELS-s« 


FOR PRICE LIST. CLEVELAND,OHi0 


S T EC "ieee “received the only 
























GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 

T STATES ORGAN. ents 

wos E Seg 3 Whitney y Raymond, Cleve- 
land, Sitio. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN. AND CHINA, 


The magnificent Steamers of oe. ~ 09 risin; 
the “* AC PULCO,” “* COLON.” CHAU Ke 
Y,” and * CITY OF PANAMA.” ae Le foot of 
Canal, St., North River, New York, every alternate 
SATURDAY, connecting at Panama with Company’s 


Sheantons 
R SAN FRANCISCO, 
andalso for My gay ‘coasts of Mexico, Central Amert- 
can States, and for Guazparl. Callao, Valparaiso. ae 
The Compuny's splendid Steamers leave San 
cisco hn hy Yokabama, Hong Kong, and Shanghai every 
fortn 
“fates 6 of passage, . Eantee meals, berth, apé ail 


for 
“Eero Francisco #50 #10 #1 
ne! okohama 
sco to Hong Kong—$100 or bn cao 
Chitcren under 12 — = fare; under é years, 
uarter fare; under 2 years, free. 
x competent surgeon on board. One hundred 
unds baggage free. 
For freight and 
ay A euply at the Office, on 
North River, New York. 


RUFUS HATCH, 
nemetenant G. H. DAYTON, 
Freight Agent. 


Chinago, Milwaukee & St Paul 


CHICAGO TO BT. PAUL, 





$110, cs Veet 


the wha foot 
H. J. BU 
Superia 





rn. Line. 
e'Valle of the 
oon an = 4. Coin cari 


coor and VY no jo less sFamous 
ections than any other 


7 Ra‘lway in the memos tel 
es the 1, J e 


vthe +e SS 
m Chica’, 
) ae he without change. 


NEW YORK. CITY OFF 
No. 


A 
R 
. orth weste’ Upper halt 
the 
tl 








hat of Pot the ‘ea “falstorie 
This road ma _ 


leeping an 








Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
Gaited States anu British Provinces. Price, $1.52. 





M. DEWEY, as Wabash Avenue, , Chicago. 


BROAD w AY. 
513 oR 9 SMITH, General Agent. 
Trains Leave Chicago 7 ime’ Bevet 
‘Cor. Canal and nica ge ff 
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BOSADALIS. 





THE GREAT SOUTHERN 
remedy for the cure of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous Taint, Rheumatism, 
White Swelling, Gout, Goitre, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Nerv- 
ous Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an is:pure condition 


of the Blood. 


The merits of this valuable prep- 
aration are eo well knowa thst a 
passing notice is but neveseary to 
remind the readers of this journal of 
the necessity of always having s 
bottle of this medicine smong thete 


stock of family necessl «Jes. 


Certificates can be p esented froin 
many leading Physict.4s, Ministers, 
and heads of familr# throughout 
the South endorsing la the highest 
terms The Fluid Extr: « of Rosadalis, 


Dr. R. Wilsen Curr, of 
Baltimore, says “‘he hts used it in 
cases of Scrofula and other Ziseases 


with much satisfaction, “’ 


Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Balti- 
more, recommends it %o ali persons 
suffering with diseased blood, saying 
itis superior to any pveparation he 


has ever used. 


Rev. Dabney Yk%a!l, of the 
Baltimore M. E. Conference South, 
says he has been so much benefited 
by its use that he chee fully recom: 
mends it to all his frisnds and ac- 


quaintances. 


Craven & Co., Druggists at 
Gordonsville, Va., say it never has 


failed to give satisfaction. 


Sam’l G. McFadden, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, says it cured 


him of Rheumatism when all else 


failed. 


ROSADALIS is nota secret quack 
preparation ; its ingredients are pub- 
lished on every package. Showit to 
your Physician, and he will tell you 
it is composed of the strongest 
alteratives that exist and is an ex- 
cellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
space admit, we could give you testl- 
monials from every state in the 
South, and from persons known to 
every man, woman, and child, either 
personally or by reputation. 
ROSADALIS is sold by all Drug 
gists. 
Price $1.50 per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


CURRAN & C0., 


Nos. 8 and 9 CottecE Puacs, 





} New York. 
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August 27, 1874]. 0... THE INDEPENDENT. 
* 1. every reason for believing that they areso | Woolen fidiinels are still in rather active 
GCommercia abundant as to leave no room for doubt as | demand, with the exception of shirting 
SAN SILK assocta- | °° the business prosperity of the country | makes, which are not selling quite so free- 
THE smypies this year. ly. Prices are firm, with an advance in 
jet asa The business of the week has not been | some makes, 
{uz American Silk Association gives | large nor active and prices of domestic cot- | Blankets are only in moderate demand, 


“2? 


but the sales are about equal to the usual 
business at this season and prices are firm. 
There is no: marked change to report in 


the statistics of silk production in this coun- 
try for 1873, classified by articles, as fol- 


tons have hardly been so firm as they were, 
though there have been no material changes 















lows: except in prints; the prices of fancies having foreign goods of any descriptions, but as the 
ram and organsine. been reduced in consequence of the demand season advances the sales increase to a very 
ree silk this season running so excessively in the di- | moderate extent. Business is backward 
Broad silks iB rection of side-bands. Thecityis full of buy- | #4 the importers are not encouraged at the 
pbons ison ers from the West, but still they do not bu Prospect. The auction-rooms are well sup- 
Pongees ** 991/350 2 Oe iotoibe UY | plied and the jobbers are making selec- 
Be e 33 tbo largely, and our jobbers, having stillso live- | tions more freely ; but it is only for the bet- 
, Bras a 8 70.000 ly a recollection of last fall’s disasters, are poh te od i ome and — and or 
od f d : ‘ the | °F ress goods that there is much activi- J W J h 
fees ehinitsesedvees : $50 450 ee eerie ing Pe a nen = ty. Black and colored silks, ribbons, and ' ° 0 n ston, 
her § obs 2.40300 NOR ae ope that goods are beginning millinery articies are in. more active de- 60 GRAND STREET. New Yori 
Passementerie ...- pasecenasssccsdoocts mgereces, accumulate in the hands of the agents. mand; but the sales are to a limited extent | ead : : a 
qotal value of products January 1 to Decem- Brown sheetings and shirtings are in | and mostly for the new and attractive styles, | Also Hosiery and Men’s Furfiishing Goods. Six 
Bet Mig WBen so€ia 05 8.2a ceeds. cWooesenncd $19,894,874 gs &s The importations were considerably "ices superior Dress Shirts made to measure. of Wamsutta 


steady demand; but the sales are in small 


lots, to meet the wants of current trade and 
rices of favorite makes are nominally un- Six good aris ot New ¥ 
Pp y To gentlemen residing outs tg of New Yorks good 


hanged. I -pri light-weight fab- ; fi . . 
oe oe oy Meter err i eg rthewadher LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. a oe 


rics'the demand is inactive, while the stock ane <0 wana finger around chest, waist and wrist ‘state number 
i ij i IMPO ‘ANT ME ; juds, yu ; 
in first hands is accumulating and prices UNITED sT. et a TN THE | offnder Shirts and Drawers of all the popular makes, 


cannot be reported as firm. —— 
Bleached sheetings and shirtings of all MONDAY EVENING. Aug 17, 1874. 


= Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 
nen. 


during the past week than for the corre- 
Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for 


The number of firms in the year 1873 
sponding weeks in 1873 and 1872. 


engaged in the production of silk fabrics in 
i the United States was 156, having an in- 
yested and employed capital of $15,988,877, 
and giving employment to 10,651 operatives, 
who earned during the year $3,722,988, 
Of these operatives there were of males 
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over sixteen years of age 2,628, under six- 
teen 815; of females over sixteen 5,395, 
under sixteen 1,818. The total production 
forthe year was valued at $19,894,874, with 
the payment of $3,722,988 in wages, which 
jg little leas than nineteen per cent. of the 
yalue of the product. 

Silk manufacture in this country is in its 
comparative infancy, and if it were unpro- 
tected by discriminating duties “imposed 
on the foreign product the business could 
hardly exist at all. We should then be com- 
pelléd to import all our silk fabrics or reduce 
wages to the pauper rates of other countries. 
Rew silk and silkworm eggs are admitted 
free of duty, while silk manufactures pay a 
duty ranging from thirty-five to sixty per 
cent., as the means of fostering and en- 
couraging silk prodaction in this country. 
This duty, asin respect to that on foreign iron, 
js levied for both revenueand protection. It 
yields a revenue to the Government, and at 
the same time aids in developing the home 
production of silk fabrics. The theory of 
free trade would abolish the duty altogether 
or cut it down toa much lower, mark, and 
the consequence would be that silk manu- 
facture in the United States would come to 
an end. The foreign production would 
have the exclusive control of the American 
market. Would this be an advantage to 
this country ? Would it not, rather, destroy 
an infant industry which, if properly pro- 
tected during its infancy, will ultimately 
reach a point at which it can take care of 
itself without any such protection? | 

We believe in a tariff for revenue and one 
for protection; that is to say, in a tariff so 
levied by 8 discrimination as to rates and 
articles that will be protective to those 
branches of American industry that need 
this protection in order to exist at all. 
This we regard as the plainest kind of prac- 
tical and economical common sense; in op- 
position to the hobbies and speculations of 
the free trade theorists. 80 long as the 
necessity exists and wherever it exists a 
protective tariff is demanded by the inter- 
ests of the people. It is better, so far as 
practicable, to have our workshops in this 
country than to have them in Europe. 





DRY GOODS. 


THERE is a determined effort on the part 
olsome of our New York papers to pre- 
veit a full return of ‘confidence among 
bu iness men, by the publication of discour- 
agi ig predictions of financial distress and 
by grossly inaccurate statements in relation 
to the amount of business now doing. 
These statements are contradicted by the 
facts which the same papers are’ daily pub- 
lishing; but they have their effect, notwith- 
standing, in restricting purchases, by crea- 
tiug fears that prices Jater in the season 
will be depressed. The dry goods trade 
has been the special object at which:these 
Qisparaging newspaper reports have been 
aimed, though why it would ‘be difficult to 
explain. The real truth is that business 
thus far has been very good, and the pros- 
pectsare all flattering of its being much 
better. The movement of the crops has 





tommenced early, and, a3, the. whole busi- 
ness of the ‘country, “more especially the’ 


dry goods business, depends upon the agri- 
cultural products of the West, there is 





makes are accumulating in the hands of 
agents and the demand is light, with con- 
siderable irregularity of prices; but without 
any important changes, there being a deter- 
mination on the part of the manufacturers 
not to yield so early in the season. It is 
easier to maintain prices than it would be 
to recover from a decline when there should 
be more activity. 

’ Prints have attracted a greater degree of 
attention than any other class of domestic 
cotton fabrics and prices have undergone 
greater changes. The active sales of side- 
band patterns have not had any essential 
effect upon other styles; but there have been 
pretty constant modifications of prices in 
fancies, and the Cocheco prints were re- 
duced in the middle of the week to 94 cts. 
a yard, Garnet’s side-band styles are selling 
at 9 to 9} cts. Pacific dark fancies are still 
held at 10 cts. and the side-bands at 10} cts. 
The styles introduced the present season 
are so generally satisfactory that there is; 
very little difficulty on the part of purchas- 
ers in making their seleetions. — 

New styles of ginghams of tasteful color- 
ings are in fair demand with a firm tone to 
the market. 

Cotton flannels are in good démand for 
the leading makes with sales to a consider- 
able extent and steady prices. The tend- 
ency in these goods is to an advance. 

Colored cottons are in rather better de- 
mand than ether descriptions of cotton 
fabrics. Tickings of certain makes are sold 
ahead of production. Cheviot sheetings 
are active, and denims are more active for 
the more popular makes than has been the 
case before at this season in some years. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in more 
active demand, with steady prices. 

Cambrics are in steady demand and prices 
of the best makes are well maintained. 

Rolled jaconets have sold more freely 
since the late revision of prices, but the 
present rates are firm for plain and high 
colors, i 

Silesias are in steady demand, with mod- 
erate sales at steady prices. 

Worsted dress goods are now in very 
activedemand and the favorite styles meet 
with ready sale at steady prices. 

Skirts are in- more active ‘demand with 
satisfactory sales of Balmorals and felts, 
The new styles of felt are in good demand 
at steady prices. 

Hosiery is in improved demand, with 
more active sales of shirts and drawers; but 
prices are still very low, when compared 
with otber goods. 

Woolen and worsted shawls have not been 
in so good demand since the opening as had 
been anticipated; but a fair amount of busi- 
ness is doing in these goods and prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Cloths sud Overcoatings are in-small de- 
mand, except for the more popular makes, 
Chinchillas and" fancy overcoating are in 
rather, better demand, perbaps; but. the 
business in heavy woolens is very limited. 
Prices are witbout essential change. 

Faney cassimeres: are in less active de- 
mand, but there are considerable: sules of 
medium and low gradés of desirable styles 
at steady prices. The finer qualities are in 
less demand, but some of the new styles 
have sold more freely. 
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“EVA, T, STEWART & CO 
mf m_E Sew 8 
are offering an elegant Assortment of 
10 
1s éultie oe : 
Ginggows..cc02220cass Hartford i” | Real Axminster, Aubusson, 
5 IR eet 9 |Manchester.............10 Indian Persian and Berlin 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. ’ ; 
VS a Cc RPET 
a CA AL we 
ie IN ONE PIECE. Prices very attrastive. 
nog They will also offer a Large Variety of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES 


at $3 per yard and upward. 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


at $3 per yard and upward. 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS 


at $2.50 per yard and upward. 


ENGLISH WILTONS 


at $2.50 per yard and upward. 


ENGLISH VELVETS 


at $2.25 per yard and upward. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS 


at $1.75 per yard and upward. 





A Fine Assortment of 


TAPESTRIES, 


embracing the Newest and Choicest Patterna, 
cing at the ly low price ox 


One Dollar Per Yard. 


An Unsurpassed Selection of 


DOMESTIC CARPETS, 


9 of the Choicest Character, Exclusive Designa, 
bese 9% and expressly manufactured for their retail sales. 


=! TAPESTRY INGRAINS, 


commencing with a full line at . 
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o pew Oi ile Lene See 
Dayot Mile, Sink preter s | $1.25 per Yard. 
““ 4-inch....23 |Cabot, 3l-inch........... 10 a 
te Bs om? ee | po ANCOR. ....'c000 a A Choice Assortment of 
cress T Been B | OM etme ec. 


Extra Super Ingrains, 
3-Ply, Medium, and Superfine, 


Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloths, 
Cocoa and China Matting, 


at prices lower than for the past ten years, efering on 
opportunity to buyers such a3 has seldom been pre- 
sented. 








Broadway, Fourth A'venue, Ninth and Tenth 


R. H. MACY & 60.8 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS, 
: ESTABLISHMENT. ~ ~ 
IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY DAY 


Orders from the watering places and any part of the 
country FILLED PROMPTLY. 





























UTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, New York 








Financial, 


THE RIGHT OF CONVERTING LE- 
GAL-TENDER NOTES. 





»; Term tlegal-tender notes, amounting. to 
" :{§300,000,000, that were authorized to be is- 
“sued by tbe loan acts of February 25th and 
Juiz 11th, 1862, and that were issued under 
these acts had upon their backs the follow" 
ing words: 
‘This pote is a legal tender for all debts, 
~-public and private, except duties on im- 
cored and interest on the public debt, and is 


exchangeable for United States siz cent, 
Phonan Peamiable U the plopmtvey the United 


P * Slates after fire years. r 
“The law authorizing that part of the ‘nest. 
‘ flon printed in italics reads as follows: 

‘* And any holders of said United States 
= gotes depositing any sum. not less than fifty 
* dollars, or some multiple of fiftv dollars, 
* with the Treasurer of the United States, or 
° either of the Assistant Treasurers, shall re- 

ceive ip exchange therefor duplicate Certifi- 
-' cates of deposit, one of which may be trans- 
tamitted to the ‘Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘who shall thereupon issue an equal amount 
“of bends of the United States, coupon or 
~ registered, as may by said holder be desired. 
bearing interest at therate of six per centum 
per annum, payable semi-annually, and re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the United 
States after five years and payable twenty 
years from the date thereof.’ 
Both of the above acts contained this 
provision. ~The act of July 11th, 1862, 
, aided the proviso “that apy notes issued 
" ander this act mav be pzid in coin, instead 
‘of being recvived in exchange for certificates 
of deposit, as above specified, at the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury.” The 
{loan act of Marely 3d, 1863, repealed the law 
in respectto the exchange of legal-tender 
notes previously issued for bonds of the 
ited States, by the following provision: 
** And the holders of United States notes, 
issued under and by virtue of said acts, shall 
present the same for the purpose of ex- 
changing the same for bonds, as herein 
Provided, On or before the first day of July, 
hteen hundred and sixty-three, and there- 
er the right'so to exchange the same 
shall cease and determine.” 
© ‘Tiiis’ same act authorized the ‘issue of 
#8150,000,000 more*of legal-tender notes; yet 
the whole body of these notes was after 
Be ist, 1863, deprived of the exchange- 
le right, ap guaranteed by the first two 
“We-have always regarded this course 
on the part of Congress as an act of bad 
faith and y. ®,great financial blunder, 
The excha ieates tight had the nature of a 
contract made by the Government with the 
holders of these notes. The notes were a 
foreéd Youn, aridtbeir convertibility into a 
six per cent, bond &t the option of the hold- 
ers was an equitable.provision in. respect to 
the rights of the people who were’ 
cothpelled ) fo take them. Being issued 
witw thie provision 'stamped upon them by 
the express authority of law, the Govern-: 
ment had no more right to. cancel it than it 
had to chenge..the denomination of the 
notes. It had no right to say that the notes 
should be exchanged for bonds before the 
st of July, 1863,,or that the right of such 
exebange should thereafter be forfeited. 
The obligation onthe part of the Govern- 
ment was irrevocable, except by a vielation 
of the public faitb. 
The policy of making the bien: tender 
otes exchangable at par for United States 
cade, as originally provided, was finan- 
cially a sound policy, and should never 
have been abandoned. It enabled the 
pedple, while -the Government was’ manu- 
facturing curreney by the bushel, to control 
its volume and prevent any great inflation 
by returning it to the Government, when 
redundant} ‘and investing it ina six per cent. 
bond. It made such a bond a governmental 
standard of the value of, the. currency by 
shaking the‘latter redeemable at any time in 
the former. The currency could not siok 
below the market'value of tlie bond, since 
the bond ‘always stood. behind it. It isa 
well-known fact that after thé right of ex- 
Changing legal-tender currency for such a 
bond was withdrawn the great depreciation 
of the former took place, accompanied by 
ain enormous inflation of prices when the 
Government was in tho market as an im- 
meose purchaser of, war materials, 
‘/The_ six per cent, five-twenty bonds 
having been rapidly taken, Secretary 
Chase proposed to put upon the market 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


a bond at a cheaper rate: of. interest; 
and for this purpose. he. wanted more 
_legal-tender notes in circulation, and also 
wanted to withdraw the convertibility 
‘of these notes into six per cent, bonds. 
Congress followed his view and the ex- 


most part a failure, The currency was in- 
flated by the addition of 150,000,000 of 
legal-tenders, witbout gaining the end sought 
thereby. The teii-forty bonds were not 
taken according to the Secretary’s expecta- 
tions; yet the currency rapidly depreciated 
and prices as rapidly advanced, thereby 
‘greatly increasing the expenses of the war. 

Now, but for this abandonment of the 
original principle with which the Govern- 
ment started and which was a sound 
policy, the value of legal-tender notes 
would have been kept parallel with that of 
a six per cent. bond; and had this been a 
fact these notes would long since have been 
at par with gold. They would have fol- 
lowed the market value of the bond, and 
no small part of the confusion and muddle 
which ‘have existed in respect to specie 


pavment would have been avoided. 
Is there, then, any good reason why, if 


the Government cannot now pay its legal- 
tender notes in gold, it should not make 
them exchangeable for a bond tbat is at 
least par in gold, and thus restore to them 
the property which they originally pos- 
sessed and which should never have been 
taken away? None whatever. Ifthe Gov- 
ernment cannot now pay this debt in coin, 
it is but fair and right that it should allow 
its creditors to convert it into a bond that 
will be to them the equivalent of gold. 
This will be just as cheap as to sell the 
bond and purchase the. gold and with it 
pay the debt. If the surplus gold accruing 
from revenue is not sufficient for the pur- 
pose of redemption, then the Goverament 
must temporarily use its credit, either. in 
purchasing gold by the sale of bonds or in 
exchanging bonds for legal-tender notes. 
It will come to this at last whenever the 
Government really’ undertakes: to pay the 


. greenback debt. Either gold or its equiva- 


lent must be given for that debt. 





Tue heading of an article on this page in 
last week’s issue read ‘‘Price. of Cost 
Values.” It should have been “ Price and 
Cost Values.” 

——— a 


MONEY MA MARKET. 


‘Duere has been ® movement in Wall 
Street during the week which bears out the 
predictions ‘of an ‘early revival of business, 
though the full meaning of it has yet’'to be 
more decidedly demonstrated before it can 
be fully trusted in ss an indication of the 
future of the markets. The renewed 
activity on the Stock Exchange, with a gen- 
eral advance on: the whole list of invest- 
ment and speculative securities, was. pretty 
conclusive evidence tbat capitalists, as well 
as speculators, had come.to the conclusion 
that the level of prices was about as low as 
it could be expeeted to reach. There was 
a free speculative purchase in such favorite 
stocks as Lake Shore, Northwestern Rail- 
road, Rock Island,, Toledo and Wabash, 


and Western Union Telegraph, the latter 
stock being the most active ‘and making 
the greatest advaoce, with the exception 
of Michigan Central Railroad, which on 
comparatively moderate dealings are 6 per 
cent. Whether the advance.was the re- 
sult of purchases fora further rise by the 
“bulls” or for account of the “ bears” 
was not altogether certain, but it was prob- 
ably owing in part to both causes. The 
advance in Western Union to 77§, though 
it closed firm at 77}, was gradual and ap- 
parently permanent, The 2 per cent. 
quarterly dividend is expected next month, 
and if there should be no disappointment on 
this point investors will begin to discover 
that it isa very cheap stock, as‘it will pay at 


t; : 
Teloaay remained in abundant supply at 2 
to 24 per cent. all the week, closing on 
Saturday at 1} to2 percent. oncall, The 
bank statement, however, showed’a loss in 
the reserve of $2,720,950, the greater part 
of it being in gold, the copseyuence of ship- 
ments of coin to Europe during the week. 
The loss in legal tenders was only to the 





extent of $686,700, and this loss was, in 


periment was made; but it was for the | 


New’ York Central, Pacific Mail, Union, | 


the present price near 11 per cent. onthe | 





fact, asign of encouragement, and not a 


cause of regret, for it proved that there is a + 


new demand for money from the West, 
which means that the process of moving 
the crops bad commenced. The money 
sent West finds its way at once into the hands 
of the farmers, and thence into the tills of 
shopkeepers, from which it is transferred 
to the banks, to be returned again to Wall 
Street. The regular current of trade has 
been resumed and the return of the holiday- 
seeking operators to their accustomed places 
of business bas commenced, and a very 
marked change has been the result. There 
is nothing to encourage the expectation of 
a wild speculative movement thi: fall, but 
everything to encourage the belief in a 
sound and large amount of regular business. 

There has been something like a revival 
of a speculative business in gold on the 
Gold Exchange, and the price on Saturday 
improved to 110, in consequence of a heavy 
“short” interest. There are no sound reasons 
for anticipating an advance in gold, and if 
there were speculations in it the premium 
would fall of its own weight full 2 per 
cent. 

While money is so abundant in our own 
market it is of very little moment how it 
may be in London; but when the Bank of 
England raises the rate of discount it always 
causes a feeling of apprehension here, be- 
cause it is regarded as a prelude to the ship- 
ment of gold from this point. Tbe Bank a 
short time ago advanced the rate of. dis- 


count to four per cent, ; but it has this week 


reduced it again to 84 per cent., which re- 
lieves Wall Street from all causes of anxiety 
growing out of a foreign demand for gold. 

By the steamer on Saturday the first in- 
stallment of the new 5 per cent. bonds for 
the United States funded loan, awarded to 
the Rothschild-Seligman syndicate, were 
sent to England, in charge of the chief clerk 
of the Loan Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The chief clerk goes out accom- 
panicd by half a dozen clerks of the Treas- 
ury Depafiment to assist him in making 
the delivery of the bonds, The expenses of 
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\GEO. OPDYKE & CO, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York, 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS REUEIVED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY, 





the transfer or delivery have to be borne 
by the members of the syndicate, instead 
of being paid, as before, by the Treasury 
Department. 

The prices of Goverement bonds have 
been very steady during the week and on 
Saturday and Friday they were unchanged; 
= the transactions were On & very limited 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK. STOCKS FOR 
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American Exchange...... lll a 
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Central National. ed 991g 
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Gallatin National,... é 133 
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Merchants’ Seana - ~ 
Metropolitan ,, ‘ 127 
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N. Y, National Exchange... 90 _ 
Ninth Nationa]............ 100 101 
North America........ 90 
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UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 
surplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dolla, 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and Germ, 


G.-8. CHLAPIN, Treas. N. J. LLAINES, Pres. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K, JESUP, PATON & C0, 


~ BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 WilliamSt,, 


‘NEW. YORK. 


The accounts and agency of Banks, Bankers, Corpo- 
tations, and private firms will receive curefu: aed: 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN &Co., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Sts New York, 
CULAR NOTES end T TRAVEL ING CREDITS, 

available in all the rine! al cities of 1 world, 
Petor gant ae excirne Coasts,” 

ROPE and the 
Keddante of Country Bunks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wali St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
atall points at home andubroad. 
Investment Securities for sate _ sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks a: e@ footballs of bro’ 
the solid Illinois and Missouri t EN PERCENTS ise 
annually at the American Exchange National ant 

ew York) and our choice Kans#s TWELV idee 
CENTS have never failed, Nothing vat ap eurthqui 
can impair t their absolute security ; and as Rf 
ness, ask our New York Bank.. Gur paper weit. 

ir In New York, because altaya af mt bec 
Finvel loaned millions, and not 2 dol ug has ever, 
lost. For details address ACTUARY of nde 
lUinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, iF PeOpOeR 


“HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St. 


sececedeseeseee#-8400.000 00 
Sengtate: cise cece cevesesses GBS,337 6a 


Asscts, Jan.ti, 1874. .1,085,337 60 
,COTT, President 


muvee EANe: Pad Lconrin 
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COMMERCIAL CLAUSE OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


Tre Senate Commitiee on Cheap Trans 

rtation, in their report at the last session 
of Congress, made by the chairman, Senator 
Windham, take the fullowing ground in 
respect to the power of Congress to regulate 
joterstate commerce: 


« Aa to the power of Congress under the 
Constitntion_ to regnilate interstate com- 
merce, the Committee find that Congress, 


in its d:scretion and under its responsibility, 


e people, may, first, prescribe the rules 
del a the instruments, vehicles, snd 
agents engaged in transporting commodi- 
ties from one state into and through 
another shall be governed, whether such 
transportation is by land or water; sec- 
ondly, tbat it may appropriate money for 
the construction of railways or canals, 
where the same shall be necessary for the 
regulation of commerce; thirdly, that it 
may ipcorporate a company with authority 
to construct them ; fourthly, that it may 
exercise the right of eminent domain witb- 
in estate in order to provide for the con- 
struction of sald railways or canals; or, 
fifthly, it mav, in the exercise of the right 
of eminent domnin, take for the public use, 
paying just compensation therefore, apy 
existing ratlwavy or canal owned by private 
persons or corporations.” 

These several propositions the Committee 
discuss in their report, fortifying their view 
by citing numerous decisions of courts on 
the subject. The commercial clause of the 
Constitution expressly declares tbat Con- 
gress shall have power “to regulite com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes.” 
It also gives Congress the power “to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution” the 
powers expressly Gelegated to Congress and 
all other powers vested in the Government 
of the United States or any department or 
officer thereof. On this basis in the Consti- 
tution, taken in connection with the 
interpretation given to it by the courts, 
especially the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Committee build their conclu 
sions as to the powers of Congress. Railway 
regulation, tailway construction, and rail- 
way ownershiP and management, according 
to the theory of the Committee, lie within 
the scope of congressional power when they 
have reference to interstate commerce. 
They are all embraced under the power to 
Teguiate commerce ‘‘among the several 
states.” 





PROFITS OF BRITISH BANKS, 


Mr. Bacenot, in his wok entitled 
“Lombard Street.” gives a tubular state 
ment of the profits of one hundred and ten 
of the joint stock banks of the United King- 
dom, not including the Bank of England. 
The statement is as follows: 





Profits, No. of Ranks. Capital, 
Above 20 per Cent..........seeeeeeees 15 £5502, 767 
Between 15 and 20 per cent......... 20. 5,430,459 

bi 10 and 15 per cent......... 36 14,056,950 

ba 5 and 10 per cent......... % 14,182,379 
Under 5 per cent..........0.. sigue o 1,35°.000 
10 £40,331,535 


According to this statement, above twenty- 
five per cent. of the capital employed in 
these banks pays over fifteen per cent. and 
sixty-two and a balf per cent. of the capital 
pays over ten percent. This is a much 
higher average rate of profits than is rea’. 
ized by the banks of this country. The 
Period, too, covered by this statement was 
one in which the rate of interest stood at a 
point lower than the rates established by 
law in this country. 

——— 


THE SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW 
“ENGLAND. 


A RECENT number of Zhe Bankers’ Maga- 
gine contains the following summary of the 
savings banks of the six New England 
states for the last three years: é. 

' - NUMBER OF DEPosiTons, 













. : 1870-71. 1871-72, 1872-73. 
Massachusetts. 431,769 861,001 630,246 
nmnecticut... 165,62 178,087 2u1,742 
hode Island. 67.228 8L,076 83.064 
_, ES a st sae 
ew Hampshire ........- 71 a 
oo... W251 158 
790,057 SULBO4 1,112,927 

AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS. 
112,119,016 $163,74.077 $194,797,314 
"ikea, Been. wees 
AMM eter | Mik 1 
18,750,461 2,700,744 28.462 S10 





Vermont, ....0...00.. 20087.536 4,428,268 4,438.18 
218,378,085 $14,753,813 $351,960,158 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Musurance. 


SOME HISTORICAL PAGES. 


Cnance.tor Kent, in his Commentaries, 
notices the toleration of life insurance in 
certain foreign countries and its probibition 
in others, and remarks: ‘ Nothing can ap- 
pear to an English or American liwyer 
more harmless than an insurance upon lile, 
which operates kindly and charitably in 
favor of dependent families.” This was 
said in 1828. Inthe succeeding years several 
}fe insurance and trust companies were 
established. Butsthey found the trust part 
of the business more attractive than the 
insurance part, and soon retired from the 
field of insurance. In 1836 commenced 
the organization of ‘‘ mixed” companies, 
in which the policyholders are awarded 
some share of any divisible surplus. But 
the projectors, not having sufficient confi- 
denre to attempt life insurance alone, asso- 
ciated with it afire insurance. The prej- 
udice of the people was too great to per- 
mit any large success, and all expectations 
of prosperity were destroyed by the finan- 


. cin] reverses of 1887. 


On the Ist of February, 1843, the ‘‘ Mu 
tual Life Insurance Company in New 
Yerk” was organized for business, The 
New York ‘“Insuravce Report” of 1868 
says that its ‘‘ organization (like that of the 
Equitable, in England) marks the substan- 
tial establishment of moJern life insurance 
in this country.” The mutual principle ip 
life insurance business was then first put 
into practice. The number of lite insurance 
policies existing in the United States at 
that time probaly did not exceed twenty- 
five hundred. In 1843, tbe New York Life 
Insurance Company, incorporated as a ma- 
rine and fire insurance compaor under 
another name, obtained authority from the 
legislature to grant insurance on lives; and 
in the same year the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was organized. 
Then followed the Siate Mutual Life Asaur- 
ance Company of Massachusetts and the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
New Jersey, both of which began business 
in 1845. In that year these five companies 
issucc 3,133 policies-——a sual) punber when 
compured with the enormous transuctions 
of the present day. 

In July, 1859, the ‘* Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States” was es 
tablished in New York City. As the organ- 


ization of the Mutual Life in New York’ 


marked the substantial beginning of the 
business in this country, so, in the words of 
the New York Insurance Report. of 1838, 
the organization of the Equituble ‘‘can be 
said to mark and distinguish the commence 
ment of the recent astounding progress in 
the business of life insurance.” An act hau 
been passed by the legislature of the State 
of New York, in 1858, requiring all life 
companies incorporated in the state afte: 
its passage to have a subscribed. capita! 
of at least one bundred thousind dollats 
sately invested before beginning busi 
ness, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was the first company organized 
under the act, which had then been six 
years in force. Thus a new principle was 
practically applied for the first time in life 
insurance, for this new company was tech- 
ically a mixed one, but only so in this re 


spect—that the subscribers to the eapital. 


were to receive the legal inter:st of seven 
per cent., earned by their owo money, and 
to elect the managers; wuile the policy- 
holders were to receive. in equitable stisres, 
all the divisible surplus. ‘The success of 
this Society is already well known. Lt has 
issued in a single ye:r more than thirteen 
thousand policies of life insurance. 
cintteatenpatiammtneenttelitl 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C9., 


189 MARKET &ST., NEWARK, 
J. H. STEDWELL, President, 
R. C. FROST. VicesPresidenc. 
ots, Jan. Ist, lsd ( 
faaition. 1,023.21 5 00 
Surpius.... 476,799 91 
T i all kinds of policies at equita- 
Oe ee eantpeaaaign invited tu the Decennial 
Policy, which is practicaly.an endowment assurance 
at onder elite Petes, @ . 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, ' Ot. 

























NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF {,OXDON AND EDINBURG, G. B 


ONLTED STAVES BRANCH OFFIC KB oi WILLIAM 
STREET, COR. PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Patd-up and subscribed capital..............6- $10,000,000 
Gross fire surplus and reserve..........65 3,.00.000 
Net live assets and anaguities.................. BAN 





$27,000,000 00 
Gross assets held by Board of Manag. ment 
in New Vorw.............005 EEE A eo $1,600,000 OO 
The Co.'s actual losses by Chicago Con- 
flagration in 1871 were... ... .........ee 1,743,747 81 
The Co.'s actual losses by Boston Contia- 
gration in 1872 


e Asscts entirely distinect—the one not 
liable forthe other. All fair losses promptly adjusted 
and Dbaid in money current. 

The Company organized A.D. 1809. Commenced 
business in this country A. D.1867. 

Agencies in most of ine principal cities and towns 
in the United States. 
EZKA WUITE, CHA RLES E. WHITE, and SAMUEL 

P. BLAGDEN, Manugers, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in comformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 81st December. 1873: 





atidenesesdendeaccéseadeeesesas 2.212.160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,725,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks, 

Premiums markec off from Ist January, 
1873, to 31st December, 1873.......... - 

Losses paid during the same period. 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses. 









MRR 27 
521.34) 59 
Total Amount of Assets...........$15,613,612 52 

Six per cent. interest on the outatandinz certificates 
of profits will be puid to the holders thereof, or their 
legul :epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The tstanding cer of the tssue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid w the boulders thereof, or 
their legal repres-ntatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interes 
thereon willcease. The certificates wo be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certiti- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the puy- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fur the year ending 
Yst D-cember, 1373, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7tb uf April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. 4. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D, JONES, WILLIAM FH. W&BR, 
CHARLES DENN} SHB. PARD GANDY: 
W. 4. MOORK, GORDON W. BURNiiaM, 
HENRY Colr, FRED'K CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CUKTIS CHARLEs P. BURDBYTS 
CHARLES I. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, KOB'T B. MINTURN 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DAVID LANE WILLIAM EK. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
DANIEL 8: MILLER, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
WM. S'1 URGIS. CliAs, Db. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, = JOSIAML OL LOW 
WILLIAM FE. LODGR, CHAS. I. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH GAILLARDJR., ADOLI'H LEMOYNE, 
C.A HAND GEORGE W, LANE, 
JAMES Low ADAM T. SACKEI't, 
JOUN D. HEWLETT = =THOMAS F YCUNGS, 
B..1. HOWLAND SIMON DE VISSER, 
BENJ. BABCOCK. HORACE GRAY. 

J.D. TONES, Presuient, 

CHARLES DENNIS, ViceePrevident, 

W. HL . MOORE, 24 Vices Pres't. 

J.D. UKWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
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TILK 


NATIONAL | 


LIFE INSURANCE CO; 


OF THE U.S. OF A. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 

where the business of the Company its transacted. 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in full - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 3,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

IS74 2 = 2 = © © = 2,123,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund «+ « + = « 1,243,619 23 








JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 


L. DP. CORTRIGHT,) » 
PAUL CORNELL, § } Vice-Presidents. 


J. F. CRANK, Sceretary. 
E. W. PEET, Actuary. 








HOME 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Capital - -* =-+ $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July Ist, '74, $2,401‘'57093 
Liabilities - - = 186,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CURNER CUURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BRUOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BRUOKLYN, BE. D. 





DIREC 1 ORS: 


cEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vico-Prest, 


SAMUEL D. BABCUCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWKENCE FUR'NURE, 
A. A. LOW SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
>. B. CHITTENDEN FY uUsS CURTISS, 
WM. IL. SWAN, Wt. D. MOKGAS, 
HENRY C. BOWEN LEX'R M. WHit'K 
AURBLIUS 8. HULL, WititAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL," CHARJ.ES LAMSUN 
TUEBUDOKRE 1. HUSTED,WELLINGTON CLAP. 
Wat. 11. CASWELL, HENRY F.SPAUT DLYG, 
D. ti. ARNOLD, uN PAINS, 
WM. M. KICHAKDS, ‘ROBERT H. MecURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, ubUKGE Mos). 
JAS. FREELAND, OHN HH, KARL 
GJ. LOWKEY, HENRY EYRE 
JOHN D. MALLS, HALES I, BOOTH, 
LURING ANDREWS, WM. Hi. HURLBU™ 
ARTLIUK W. BENSON, EOUWAKD MARTIN. 
WM. T. COLEMAN, RADISH JOUNSON 
EK. W. CORLIES UCKINGH a 
GEO. W. LANE, SHERMAN HARTWELL, 
JAMES #RASER, JOH LAT 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary 
6B. G. TUWNSGND, Secretory Agency, Dep't. 
ABKAM M. KIRBY, Secretary LoculDeo't. 
CHas. H. DUTCILER, Secretary Brookiyn Dept 
JOUN K. VUAKLEY General Ageor 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. - 


OFFICE, No. 135 


BROADWAY. 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
FoRTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jny, 1871. 





Cash Capital = - -* =*= 2* * * #©= * * # © §2,800,000 00 - 
masse or Re-Insurance - = = =. = = = = = “{(/9ity,971 93 
eserve f r Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - = = 743,.38 $3 
Net Surplus - “Te “8 4 ER Ee ff = = oe 549,171 04 
Total Assets - PS © Lee © f°, Saaeeoeres 


Uni 








J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


TITUS. B. GREENE, 


CR FRANCIS, [Ass"t Sec’s 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 


Cash In Ban a+ pean ceeqespacecnes 
Bonds and Mortgages, being tirst lien on Reai Estate. worth $5,221.00 |: 





: +330 31S 
EB. Soccfain«e 2,092, 13 90: 
ne 131793 ow 
3h0:333 10 
183:373 $3 
aacchipegiientanesl 16.091 3 
acagaandiodedetcs 14.122 47 


. £387,821 2%. 
98 *,330 5 


tas corccccccceccecccccccscceccceccccceesce $5.212,381 40 


aneus-ce $24 1er3 83 


g 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





MANHATTAN | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. © 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. ‘ 


i Assistant Secretaries. 
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4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


a 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. : 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance, Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
Bess 0 ithe: principles upon which its business is conducted. 

————_l.—_—_—_ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALEER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Ale cander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2% West 20th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

4AMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
JEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of E:nigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE. No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDEL. . 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Couns:.:‘or at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 123 East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.NER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


——_0—_—— 
OFFICERS. 
Wr.uM WALzeR, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun Il. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
Georcs L. Montacoe, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lambert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL GIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24t & RG NASSAU St. 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
Assets -=<---- $6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 











Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, 1874... .......ccccccccmcccccccces $8,087,211 O2 
Gross Liabilities, includimg reserve.........ccccccccccccecces 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders. ..............ccccee cececcecccencees 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47, 
From the surplus, as ab ve, of $1,177,245.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
EN PROPORTION TO ITS CUNTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1574. 
The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
fact Bat folicies bear on their face & DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as & 
rment Bond. 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, E. W. DERBY, M.D 


Counsel. Consulting Physician. 
Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
and Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Mea. S61. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Cerner Warren Sireet, 


INCORPORATED 18530. 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
LENA BOONOMIGAL MANAGEMENT, 
aad LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All forms of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS. EB. PEASE, Secretary. 
7 WittiaM D. WHITING, Astuary. 








Publisher, 31 BROADWAY, New York. 





1845. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALL), 


In less than thirty years the business of this Compahy has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th: Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Lompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
I. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grantsall desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends aré 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies. 
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Farm and Garden. 


LAWN TREES. 





Tue rule that forbids fruit trees on the pleas- 
are lawn is good, only with some generous ex- 
ceptions. Many yarieties of pears make fine 
Jawn trees; 80 also the English cherries. For 
avenues rows of the stately Buffum pear are as 

as Lombardy poplars—allowing neiiher 
of them to be of great value for shade. There 
are even varieties of apples that take a form 
compact and symmetrical or graceful enough 
to work in with the groups of purely orna- 
mental trees. Among these are the Spy, the 
Kirkland, and Belle Bonne, 

Among dwarf trees for a small lawn nothing 
ean surpass dwarf cherries, either for form, 
blossom, or fruit. Look out for borers and 
plant mostly the Early Richmond. 

Among the American trees there are certainly 
few to surpass the basswood or linden. It has 
more good qualities than any other, but it 
Jacks, of. course, any value for. timber. It is 
graceful as well ag Symmetrical in outline ; its 
foliage is rich and generous ; it is capital for 
shade; it colors finely in Autumn; and, above 
all, it isa fine honey tree. When in blossom 
it sends out a spicy breeze that is simply 
exquisite. Ihave my bee-house in a grove of 
linden, planted for that purpose. Although not 
weeping, like the elm, it is not stiff either in 
outline or growth—at least, no more so than 
the maple. Its shafts are as straight as an 
arrow can fly, and you can hardly induce it to 
take on a growth unsuited to the lawn. 

In planting elms—which, of course, every 
one does who owns a large lawn or park—care 
should be taken in selecting not only varieties, 
but specimens of the true white weeping elm. 
Some specimens show very early indications of 
a weeping habit, a rich foliage, and rapid 
growth, Others thrust out their arms like 
boxers and always stand on the defensive. 
No attention or care will make royal trees of 
them. If such bave been planted, get others, 
fresh and shapely, and plant near them. Let 
the old ones stand till the new ones can give 
shade and are crowding, then remove them. 

Among lawn trees one of the finest is the 
anomalous thornless three-thorned acacia. Its 
triple-brancbed thorns are all in the name. 
Seedlings of the thorny variety will occasion- 
ally come free of every vestige of even @ briar— 
amooth enough to climb and slide down, boy 

fashion, In these we get that delicacy of foliage 

which distiyguishes the acacia and is so pecu- 
larly ane by moonlight. 

One of the best protections against the 
borers, that attack apples, quinces, and at times 
the beech, ash, and other lawn trees, is coal 
ashes, pressed down, in quantity according to 
the size of the tree. The part that needs 
special protection is the collar of the tree, 
where the bark is soft. Coal ashes are porous 
and allow the air to reach the roots, so that a 
mulch of several inches will do no harm. 

The American oaks are almost universally 
neglected in planting lawns, but no foreiyn 
trees can possibly surpass @ grove of the differ- 
ent varieties that honor our forests. Add a 
grove of walnut and another of hickory, if 
possible. If there is not room for a grove, at 
least have specimen trees, Then give the Nor- 
way mapleroom with your native maples, with- 
out fail, For rich foliage and fine growth it 
leads the whole maple family. 





TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


4 BEAUTIFUL SHRUB. 

Andrew 8. Fuller writes in Zhe Rural New 
Yorker of a beautiful flowering shrub, the 
Stuartia pentagyna: 

‘““We have few ornamental shrubs which 
thow flowers in July or August, hence our ap- 
preciation of those blooming at this season. 
The Phloxes, Gladioli, and various summer- 
blooming herbaceous and bulbous plants keep 
the garden gay and relieve the monotony of 
those “walls of green” formed by dense 
groups or borders filled with only late or early 
flowering shrubs. Still, a little variation from 
general appearances is sometimes quite a relief 
tothe eye. I was reminded of this by noticing 
to-day that a large plant of the Stuartia pen- 
lagyna was in fall bloom, its large, pure white, 
shell-like flowers peeping out from among the 
deep green leaves of surrounding plants in a 
most fascinating manner. This elegant shrub 
Is no foreign novelty, but a native of the 
mountains of Virginia and still further south; 
still, it is far superior in all those qualities 
which go to make up an elegant ornamental 
shrub to nine-tenths of the far-fetched and 
@ear-bought varieties imported from China 
and other distant countries. We have two 
Dative species of Stuartias, both superb orna- 
mental plants. The &. Virginica is also a native 
of the Old Dominion and further south, but is 
found chiefly in low grounds, along the bor 





ders of streams, and is not quite so hardy as the 
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8. pentagyna, therefore is likely to be winter- 
killed when cultivated in the more northern 


‘stdtes,. It 18 a beautiful shrub, growing elght 


to ten feet high, with finely serrated leaves and 
pure white flowers, two to three inches in 
diameter, 

The Stuartia pentagyna being a native of 
more elevated regions is in consequence more 
hardy, never having been injured in my garden 
during our severest winters. It isa handsome, 
erect-growing shrub, with ovate-pointed leaves 
five to six inches in length; petals white, with 
finely fringed or jagged edges. 

CARE OF HORSES. 

Some English grooms at Saratoga are teach- 
ing Yankees the care of. horses. I asked one 
of these grooms, who has spent twenty years 
in the stables of royalty, what he had to say 
about our American way of taking care of a 
horse, 

““Why, sir,” said he, ‘you don’t take good 
care of your horses. You think you do, but 
you don’t.” 

‘““Why ?” I asked. 

‘“Because, when a horse comes in all wet 
with perspiration, you let bim stand in the sta- 
ble and dry with allthe dirt on. In England 
we take the horse as he comes from a drive 
and sprinkle blood-warm water all over him, 
from his head to his feet. Then we scrape him 
down and blanket him, rubbing his legs and 
face dry. Thus in an hour he is clean and dry 
and ready to take a good feed; while with your 
way he will stand and swelter for hours, and 
finally dry, sticky and dirty. Our horses never 
founder and never take cold. We never usea 
currycomb, you scratch your horses too hard. 
The only care necessary is too have the water 
not too cold; then bathe them instantly, while 
you are rubbing their legs.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A FARMER. 

The farm of Gen. Washington at Mount 
Vernon contained 10,000 acres of land in one 
body—equal to about fifteen square miles. It 
was divided into farms of convenient size at 
the distance of two, three, and four miles from 
his mansion house. He visited these farms 
every day in pleasant weather, and was con- 
stantly engaged in making experiments for 
the improvement of agriculture. Some idea 
of the extent of his farming operations may be 
formed from the following facts: In 1787 he 
had 580 acresin grass, sowed 600 bushels of 
oats, 700 acres of wheat, and as much more in 
corn, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, etc., and 
150 with turnips. His stock consisted of 140 
horses, 112 cows, 236 working oxen, heifers, 
and steers, and 500 sheep. He constantly em. 
ployed 250 hands, and kept twenty-four plows 
going during the whole year, when the earth 
and the state of the weather would permit. In 
1780 he slaughtered 150 hogs for the use of bis 
family and provisions for his negroes, for 
whose comfort he bad great regard. 

COTTON CROP. 

The cotton crop of 1874 now promises to far 
exceed that of 1878, and is considered by far 
the largest crop realized since the war. The 
following is the production, by states, in 1873: 


States. Bales. 
Alabama, .........0+++. Prctscvccccetecs 429,532 
Arkansas........ eapcancanssedttetackes 222,154 
Georgia.........+0++ pieadedniGiaaeudeenat 473,984 
Kentucky.........ccccicdoccccccccsscoes 1,080 
South Carolina........ccccccesevees eee 224.500 
Louisiana........seecesseceeere 
Texas........ eeetenceceee 
Mississippi.......... sereeececetees aii 564,938 
North Carolina,........ ebeegee saxhscede 144,431 
‘Tennessee 
Vin gimitn cs <ncccogegeecees ik wstieeaieheaiiens 








RUPTURE 


oe SHERMAN’S method. ay B, => 
for Soo of likeness of cases pefore 
nt. Office 1 Ann Str treet, N.Y ° 


BOYNTON’S 
CGas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR HEATING CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC., 
and 
ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 
are the most durable, powerful, and efficient Fur 
naces and Ranges in the market. 

Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &CO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
ANIMAL DUST.=CIIEA PEST AND Bust 
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rth, 0 whole, not e sellin, 
price.’ This is three’ times richer in ni than 
st arver, hosphate. one vom by anaiysiae over $70 
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culars to Box 3044, P.-O., New York. sans 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





WORES, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





(ESTABLISHED 1851.) 


LISTERBROTHERS 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE ree eee OF 


4 ie 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, . 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


¢ annual! increase of the sales of these 

taudard Fertilizers in New England, for Tubacco, 

ther crops, is the best proof of their 

ite, onner freedom from adulteration with every 

particle available for seruntine, es the low price at 
sold make it for the nterest” ° 

practical farmer to give them a fair trial, — 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, &%. J. 


i‘ tees and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 








MACE IN ONE DAY! 


re the Infallidle ante Kin- 
dler, for lighting or Coai 
Fires without ps hed Mi r, OF 
kindling-wood. Ten to twenty 
fires made for the cost of one 
cent. Coal Oil used to some pur- 





<6 er whatev- 
er. No Funerals or House-burn- 
ings. 150 thousand sold and wil) 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 


agent. Sarre sent paid on re. 
cel me of oS cents. Forty Diplomas 
aw 





For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, lowa. 





ECLIPSE WIN MILLS ARE TOE CHLAPEST 


y, in the markex when power and durability 
SOS CULTING hah considered 
z Simple in Con- 
struction, Power- 
ful in Action, 
little Friction, and Run 
est Winds. Its regu- 
uick and sure. Will not 
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Have ve: 
in Ligh 

lation is 
Pack or Freeze in Winter. Every 
Stock Farmer, Cheese Factory and 
Dairy should have a Wind Mill. 

A 10 ft, Mill will pump water for 300 head 
ofstock, Qur 14 and 16ft. Mills shell corn 
and grind feed. We build Wind Millsfrom 
10 to 60 ft. in diameter, also anti-freezing 
Force Pumps, Pump Heads and Cyline lers. 
Drive Well Points warranted to keep out 
thesand. 

Senp For Circutar, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL COHPANY, 
BELOIT, WIS. 





THE FARMERS FAVORITE CIDER 


AND 
WInNEKX MILL. 
aS other Arr 2 Se have examined the Farm- 
, best built, the neatest, and 
= simple 6 of } aie It 


phn ta Pe pro — more Juice 
am 
oo = a poe ount of cheese than any Other 
ind for circular. Be sure and ask to be shown the 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
HIGGANUYM, CT. 


Pure Bone Dust 


FOR FERTILIZING. 


For 
PETER COOPER'S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


. THE oe on EACLE PLOw. 


SAMUEL P| 4 F ee Lincoln Center Ine. 
President of the North Penobscot Aaroaiaet oe 
ciety. in hie letter of th Pes 1874, says: “ The Silver 
Bagle the best plow ‘that'l have ever handle¢ 
draft and good work. 1 have followed 
farming see 9 @ best and recommend this viow te 
Sn er are eae ei 

MANUFAC 

anaes CO., oe igganum, Connecticut. nd 
illustrated list andthe Farmer's New , 3) 7 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


EE. HOWARD & CO’Ss. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Have been tested thi ; 

ve one rty years; warranted \ 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. \ 
E. HOWARD & ce., 
16 Maiden Lane, New York. 

































» lo ed, warranted against break: 
alogues containing te Caitisniers. wrth ame 


BLYMYER MAN FACTUBLNG CO., “Gincimnat!,0, 





BUCKEYE KELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in Us37. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
Mounted with the best Rotary Ha Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 
Fuctories, Court Housea, Fire Alarma, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc, Fully 
War ted. 







e 
Illustrated Catalogne sent Free, 


VANDUZEN @ TIFT, 
102 and lod Mast Second St.. Cinctonath 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 
The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 


public since 1826, which have acquired a reputation 


aaa qualed by any and a sule exceeding that of all 
ia) 


P. ~O. ‘Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. 
MENEELY & COM PANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


manufacture asuperior quality of Bells. 


Special attention gives to CHU R¢ ll BELLS, 
re Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 





PAINTS. 


oy oe 
USE THE N.Y. ENAMEL PAINT. 


Pure White, Black, and over 100 shades and tints, 
mixed ready for application. We are the sulle manu- 
facturers and proprietors of J, C. Wendren’s Patent 
Chemical Enamel Paint, which dates prior to any 
patent for mixing paint held in solution for imme 
diate use in America. Of course, all other patents are 
infringements, to a greater or less extent. 





Over 100.000 houses have been painted with it in the 
past seven years. Send for testimonials of the pro- 
prietors of the same, also price-lists and sample cards 
of colors. 


Agents wanted in every county in the United 
States. 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
Office 43 Chambers St. 
Works 52 to 66 West 52d st., N. R. 





SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 





E 
oF 
RS 
aiiy. Y. SS 

>T ye 

© MACHINE C2 


Send for Samples and Circulars. 


% 1 MACIINS he 








THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St.. New York 





IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZKS AND KINDS, 

PIG TIN, RUSS'A SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY Er, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE, 

IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCEET-TLUNGER 
Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE, 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, 














of every ki A Send stamp for Mustrated Price List 
Great Western GUN V Wo RAS, Pittsburgh, nite 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SAESAPARILUIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


witt make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright.the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Bair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustulea, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Tend, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits: it Purtifies the 
Biooc and Renovates the Svstem. It cures 
with certainty al! Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten yeurs, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 
BE IT 2 BATED IN THE 
Lungs er Siomach. kin of Bones, Flesh or 
Nervera, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLI0O8 AND VITIATING 
TIIE FILUIDS. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 
Hack ng Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, Sy philitic 
—_ laints, Bleeding of the Lunus Dyspepsia, Water 
Tic. Dolorenz, White ‘swellings. Tumors, Ul- 

eure, Bkin and Ilip Diseases, Mercurial Disenses, 


Female Complaints, Gout, bropsy. 
Rheum, Bronce hitis, Consumption, ieee Comnlaints 


Tlereditary 





Glands and other parts of the aystem, § 
Sreenes —— harges from the Kars, and the worst 
kin Disexses, Kriptions, Fever Sores, Scald 
q ine Worm, Salt Kheum, Erysipelas, Acne, 
Bleck Spots, Worms in the Flesh, neers In the 
Vombh, and all weakening and opestews discharves, 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the life 
princi S. he within the curative range of this won- 
der o dern Chemistry, and afew dave’ as: will 
prove A. any person using It for either of these forms 
Of disense its potent power to cnre them. 


Sold by Drugyists. $1 per bottle, 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine sor 
Family Use in the World? 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


J.CURE MORE Wry Ae AND PREVENT 

SYSTEM AGAINST DDEN ATTACKS OF 
IDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISRASKS THAN 
IUND res DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
R M CINES OR MEDICAL . ATTEND- 


pias aRhow st READY RELIF IS 
Banh hy .Y¥—OR SS ey 1} tos 
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biel 


>> pooch 

94 2223 
= O=ts 
Pa=5! 


= 
onl 
=. 
> 
=: 
25 
2S 
a= 
ax 


ortf seized phe In- 
Sed ort 


ness, fous lic, Inflammation of “fre quero 

to , Lungs, Liver, Kidneys; or hts igh wa 
8 ver an gve; or wit Neur 

ic Doloreux, Toothache, ic’ +Hy rel b'Laimbago: 
Pain {the Back, or Rhenm ‘tint ; OF with hea, 
Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery; or with Burns, lds, 
or Bruises; or with S zane mpe or Har The 
application. of RADWAY'S READY KELIEF will 


— you of the worst of these complaiafia in afew 
ou 


Twenty drops mn ‘bas a tumbler of water will ina few 
moments. ours CR. MACH, 
ARRH(EA, 


EA 
Bree ¥. COLIC. WIND IN THE BOWELS, 


way’s Ready 
water = revent sickness or 
water. 8 bettes than French Brandy or Bitters as 
ast saat, 


Bold by Druggiats. Price netee Buley Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


pérfectiy tasteless, elezantiy coated with sweet gum, 
purge, reguiate, jurify, cleanse. and s rengthen. KaJ- 
way » Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
iver, Bowet, Kidueys, Bladder, Nervow Diseases, 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys 
yeia, Biboushess, Bilious Fever, latluumation of the 
ywels, Pies, and all Deranzements of the eo 
\ scera. Warrant d to effect a positive cure, Pure! 
Vegetable. coptaining no mercury, minerals, or anne. 


aru 
Opaerve. the following “yuuptoms sesuiting from 
Disoruers vf the Digestive Orga: 





thon, loward vile. Fullness of tie #ieod in 
ne tients: A " cde of the Siumact, Nausea, Mew iburu, 
Diszust 0 aid, Fuliness or Welzbt in the Stumact, 


etations.'S nk.og or F ullerwe at the Pu of the 
ped — Swimeume of the liead, Nuriied aud Diiticul. 
Breathing. Fimuecrie at see Heir Choaing or sullo 
ating Sensat one when ‘n a Lying Posture. Diwness of 
Gan. Dots or Weve nefore the Sizht, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Pedciency of Verspration, Yellow 
pese of the Skin and F ete Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, 
and sudien Flushes o! ent, Be pint Ip the sate 
A few doses of Mra ei). 
aboven 








fend ow: “igtter nome te RADWAY i cO,, Ne. 33 
Warren &t., New York. loformation worth thousands 
will be sens Jou. 


OPIUM. HABIT CURED. 


W. P. PHELON, M.D., 
250 Randolph street, Chicage. Koom 2. 

















THE NEW IMPROVED 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


The * Medat’ tor ‘Pregreps” 
VIENNA, 1873, 
The IliGnEst ‘ote Ov “MEDAL” AWARDED AT 
1E EX Position. 
No Sewing Marhine pertoge a Higher Prize. 
A FEW GoOoD KEASO 
1.—A New Invention, 
secured by Letters Pat 
2.—Makes a perfect Loe * “sTITCH, alike on both sides 
on all tin ls of quads, 
3.—Runs Licur, SMootH, NOISELESS, and RAPID— 


“ritonovanuy TESTSP, and 


bext combination of qualities. 
— DURANLE— Runs for Years without Repairs, 
§.— Wi do all wrviction of Work and Funey Stitching 


in a superior manner. 
.—Is Moxt Eaxidy Managed by the operator, Len 

of stiteh may be altered while running, and machine 
can be “ears nde a without passing thread through holes. 
JESIG) Tr Ingenious,  Blegant. ‘orming 
she atite hw Bade: tks’ use of Cog Wheel Gears, Kota- 
Cuma, of Lever Arms. 
Deel 
xpeed. 


easy movement of needie-bur and prevents injury to 
erred, 

8.—CONSTHUCTION most careful and FINISHED. It 
is manufac - by the. most skillful and excprrieneed 
mehr the ares REMINGTON 
ARMO ik ve ° ‘iMhome N h Baad «» tw which niplicnloe fur 
Agencies muy be addre: ae 

and 28 Broadway 


Arms : et 
New York Omens } Son's Machion 8: Madison Sa. and 


Qod St., one door from B'way. 


MOT T’S 


LIVER PILLS! 


An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF THE LIVER, 
and this statement ts true, although it may at first 
seem like un exazwerution. When the Liver is out of 
order the whole system and every organ und function 
suffer wore or less in consequence. ln the incipient 
stages of the disease 8 mun 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


Tie ts moody, restiess, and despondent; and that is 
the time to take a SIMPLE REMEDY, that will restore 
him to health 


IN A SINGLE DAY 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may fol- 
low. 
MOTT’S LIVER P!LLS cure torpidity of the Liver. 
MOTT'S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach, 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections. 
meer LIVER PILLS strengthen the. whole sys- 
em. 





Hlaus the Automatic Diop 
which insures uniform lenyth of stitchat any 





MO'TT’S LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver and are 
more reliable as a Liver medicine than any of the 
mineral preparations, that DO MORE HARM THAN 
Goon. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 

“~q,. Sand 9 College Place, New York. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Mauufacturers 
or 


FURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICl! AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, 
etc., 





= which are being 
offered at 


EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 





Has our new Thread Controller, which allows . 


trade. 


[August 2%, 1974, 


A Household without 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


within reach lacks an important safeguard of health and life, 
A few doses of this standard remedy for indigestion, Constipa. 
tion, and biliousness relieve every distressing symptom and 
prevent dangerous consequences. For sale by the entire drug 





Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded by i ee Institute, 


ASBESTOS PAINTS, ROOF COATING, CEMENTS, BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING, and GENERAL MA. 


TERIALS FOR ROOFING, ar BuCTU RAL A 
for nae. can be easily anptied 
INDUCEMENTS TO G 


anv one, an 
NERAL MERCHANTS 


AND OTHER PURPO IS Ks 
re put u 
ND 5 


These materials are o prenered 


a4 mnie ment tora! parts of the w 


("Send for Descriptive liashinee! Price Lists, etc. 


Patentee and Sole Mannfactaree, } 
ESTARLISHED 1858, 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, fi. ¥, 





Samples from 











PAPER HANGINGS 


RETAIL, 


AT THE 


FACTORY 


of FR. BECK &CO., 

206 West 29th Street, near 7th Avenue, 
PAPEKS MADE TO OKDEK IN COLORS TO 
MATCH CARPETS AND DRAPERIES. 

A full line of M. BALLN'S celebrated 


SK Hangings for Walls 


on Exhibition. 

Fur these beautiful M. Balin avas_ awarded the 
FIRST PRIZE ATV TENNA EXPOSITION and was 
decoruted by the [pe with the URUSS OF THE 
LEGION UF HONOT 





THE 


CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR CO., 


49 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Mason Porcelain 
Lined Jar, the best article 
for the preservation of 
Fruits, etc., there is in 
use. Fruit dealers, private 
families, and others in 
every section of the coun- 
try have used this Jur, and 
will bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of our state- 
¥ ment, Send for price-list, 
and forward orders at the 
earliest moment possible, 
as the demand is now 
much greater than ever 
before. We warrant these 
Jars in every respect and 
believe them to be the 
best in market. 








ADVERTISERS! Send swonsy-Ave cents to GEO. 
Row LL & Co., 41 Park Kow, N. Y., for a | umpiue 
ot on humdred pages, containing lists of news- 
jure sand estimates sh: wing the cost of divertaes, 





EO. A. PRINCE & CO. ONGANS & MELODEONS 

XT The Old -et, Largest, and Most Perfect Maunfactory in the 
Onited States 63.000 now in ues, | No other Musicalln tra 
Tent ever obtained the same sates | ta send for a ce 











E.&U,T. ANTHONY & CO. 591 Broa 
Way, N. Y¥., opposite Metropolitan, Chromos ane 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Gripliuscepes. 
galethoscope: s, Albums and Photographs of Celebric 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of MPhotoyrapliic Miateriais Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Exposition, 









§ 
IMMEDI- 


ATELY | NERVOUSNESS 
SLEEPLESSHESS 


BY 


SYRUP BROMIDE CHLORAL. 


A barmicas preparation, quieting Pain, relieving 
Heudache, promeuting Sleep. and absolutely certain to 
alny all Negvous Rxcitemens. This medicine de- 
sarure the My pente TS as oh nk. SU cents and 

r ‘ wred and sol 
as FREON EN Utactanart, 0. 


I WARRANT ONE 











Neme for We wears, 


Solid everywhere. 


L. D. FOWLE, Chemin f 
$1 & bottle. Bend fur 





eta. Address UFFALO, N.Y 
= > saa to save dollars will send for Free Price 
ist 
* THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
LADIES are seasick 
N 6 L | $ 4 the English 
Channe}; but no ‘ad 
ets sick Of EN- 
GULISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. They never have 
cagued sules. Ask your 
dealer for them and buy no other. A dark line shows 
where the channel Is cut. 

Budd “Moble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H.-A, Co ONE. 
INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and when, in condition will invariably keep them so. 
Farmers and Stock-bréeders, luuk to your interests, 
Put up in packages of 1 ®. Price $1.00. 
Forwarded to any ee the country ‘apon the re- 


f $1.12, 
BUDD DOBLE, 4% South Penn Square Philad. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE, PRESSES, 
Boxwood, Pattern Letters, and Printing Oltice Para. 
phernalin ats VANDERBURGH, WELtS & Co.'s, corner 
Fulton and Dutch sts. NOY. N.B.—Inks and mnzeR, 

















THE 


Modern Method of Lighting 


Our HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Ete. 


GASLIGHT ADAPTED TO POPULAR 
NEEDS. ’ 


SAFER THAN CANDLES. 
BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS. 
OHEAPER THAN KERO3ENE 
PERFECTED BY THE 
Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co, 

J.B. WILSON, President. 
Cc. H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 
OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Pamphlets and full informativn furnished on ap 
plication. 


S. H. HARRIS’ 


SAFES 


IN THE LATE CHICAGO FIRE all saved their com 
tents. The Safes may be seen at the manufactory, 


23 & 25 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR IT. 
Wm. Johnson's 


(Patent Improved, 
MARCH, 1874) 


BORAX SOM 


forwashing and blesch- 
ing has no equal in the 
world. 











is the the ang? 
in the market made from Pure” Teltow and 
p hemey any adulteration of Grease, Sal Seda, Bow. 
r) Flint, Silex, Clay, Flour, ete., eee ticn the comin 
ps in the market ure composed of: and which te 
to rot and wear away the Linen. 

Manufactured only by the proprietor, THOMAS 
GILL, ut the Bornx Soap Works, & Adante 
Avenue, Brovkisn, N.Y. 

If not as represented, money returned. 








is perfect in mechanism. 
and Explosion. Is most economical in space,and fuel of any k.own 
motor. Ov: r 1,000 now in use. Guarantced in all _— For Cis- 
culars, Testimonials, and Price-list address 


WM. D. RUSSELL, 


“The Best is Always the Cheapest.” 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


(AS MADE BY COLT's ARMS CO.) 


All parts duplicated. | Is safe against, Fire 


18 Park Place, New York. 


Office of the Baxter Steam Engine Co. 


= = 








“THE LNDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 21 and 23 Rose Street. 
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